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SECOND IN A SERIES OF DISTINGUISHED, 
MODERN AMERICAN LIBRARIES 





Manhattanville College of the Sacred Heart 
PURCHASE, NEW YORK 


Librarian: Mother Gertrude Buck 


Architect: Eggers and Higgins 


General Contractor: George A. Fuller Company 


It is an honor to have contributed to the functional 
beauty of the library of the Manhattanville College 
of the Sacred Heart, one of the distinguished, mod- 
ern American Libraries which have selected VMP 
bookstacks and library equipment. 

YOURS ON REQUEST: Colorful VMP library book- 
stack equipment catalog. Write Dept. WLB-S5 


VIRGINIA METAL PRODUCTS, INC. 
PLANT: ORANGE, VIRGINIA 


also leading manufacturers of MOBILWALL Movable 
Steel Partitions, and Steel Doors and Frames. 
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Store TWICE as many books 
in your present floor space 


with STOR-MOR book drawers : 


These smooth-operating, space-saving # 


drawers, spanning every other range aisle, 


now enable you to increase your present ; 


book storage capacity by as much as 


114%. Ames Stor-Mor Book Drawers are 3 
easily installed, using the uprights of # 
your present freestanding or multi-tier 2 


steel shelving, or by making complete 


installation for new buildings. Drawers & 
are adjustable and freely interchangeable § 


with regular shelves. 


Our helpful illustrated folder will show you # 
how compact storage using Stor-Mor Book 
Drawers can substantially increase your 3 
storage space. Write for a copy today. 


( * Trade Mark) 


W.R.AMES CO. Pees 


Established 1910 
BOOKSTACK DIVISION 
150 Hooper Street, San Francisco 7, California 


Representatives in Principal Cities 


FREESTANDING STEEL LIBRARY SHELYING + MULTI-TIER 


BOOKSTACK CONSTRUCTION - BOOKSTACK ACCESSORIES . 





Two New Craft Books 
by A. F. Bich 


Author of Artistic Metalwork and 
Furniture Design Plates 


CONTEMPORARY 
FURNITURE 


A wide selection of soundly-designed, 
relatively easy-to-make woodworking 
projects that will help home craftsmen 
understand, evaluate, and interpret the 
“new look” in furniture design. In- 
cluded are terrace and reading chairs, 
open and closed cabinets, desks and 
tables of various kinds with fundamental 
contemporary characteristics which will 
help the hobbyist appreciate and repro 
duce the spontaneity, clean lines, and 
feeling of “space and time” of modern 
furniture. Complete instructions given 
for each project. Ready in May 


PLASTICS 
FOR FUN 


Brief but adequate description of the 
use of plastics for therapists, camp recre- 
ational directors, craft teachers, home 
craftsmen, etc. Covers working plastics 
by hand and by machine, processing, 
pressing plastics, figure carving, and 
working in heavy dimensional, acrylic 
and polycester plastics. Includes 54 at 
tractive projects with more than 50 
full-page plates, sketches, and draw 


ings. Ready in May 


THE BRUCE PUBLISHING CO. 
1105 Bruce Building 
Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin 
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| GAYLORD LIBRARY FURNITURE 
..-dlways made to highest standards 
...in stock for prompt shipment 


PERO. Ce a Peet i) ee 





Sectional Small 
Card Catalog Card Catalog 
Cabinets Cabinets 


Sectional Book 
Shelving Trucks 


Magazine Bulletin 
Rack Boards 





These and other library furniture items completely described in our 
Furniture Brochure. Send for your free copy and current prices. 


GOETH DM DFM CM BRARY SUPPLIES 
4 " ==== Standard Library 
“= Furniture 


SYRACUSE. N Y @ STOCKTON, CALIF 
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SEASONED TO TASTE 


By Harry C. Bauer 


[' TRUTH IS STRANGER THAN FICTION, then novel 
ists should be truly qualified to dispense the 
most reliable information concerning man and na 
ture. Courts of inquiry, investigating committees, 
and inquisitions may ascertain facts, but only novel 
ists know how to plumb the depths of the soul and 
delve into the minds of men. While marshaling 
their puppets across the stage of life, novelists also 
have the unique ability of shaping the destinies of 
the characters they create. It is therefore to novels 
that a librarian should turn when in quest of a 
curate, detailed knowledge about his colleagues 

About forty years ago, in that section of London 
known as Chalk Farm, a reference librarian brutally 
murdered the spiteful mother of his fiancée, Elfreda 
du Cray. Everett John Armidy, the murderer, was a 
perfect stereotype of a reference librarian; incon 
spicuous, short of stature, and very slightly built 
He was the devoted son and sole support of his 
widowed mother. Up to the year of his crime, he 
found his only pleasure in books, reference work, 
and occasional talks to the literary group of his 
church, He had no vices whatsoever 

Armidy worked at the Hoxley Green Public Li 
brary. As reference librarian he was conscientious 
and capable. Proud of his minor successes, Armidy 
often confided to his girl friend, “I reference 
work. I wouldn't do anything else. Reference is the 
caviar of the library profession.’ He told her a great 
many other things about himself and his ambitions. 
He enumerated the requirements of his job, particu 
larly emphasizing the most important qualification 
of all: “Personality! Very definitely, personality 
With the possible exception of his beloved Elfreda, 
Armidy was the only one to recognize this essential 
trait in himself. Blinded by infatuation, the inno 
cent girl applauded: “But, Everett, my pet! you 
must be staggeringly clever.” Everett modestly ad 
mitted she was not wide of the mark 

Up to the age of fifty, nothing remarkable hap 
pened to Everett John Armidy. In private life he 
was virtue itself; on the job, he was diligént and 
competent. But one Sunday morning his werld be 
gan to change and Armidy changed with it, radical 
ly and disastrously. No longer dithdent, he soon 
adopted the gross mannerisms of an extrovert. What 
could cause such changes in a quiet, respectable lit 
tle man? A strange concatenation of events seemed 
to conspire against him 

On the fateful Sunday 
Armidy visited a nearby church with her son in 
order to meet her old friend, Mrs. du Cray, also a 
widow who came to worship with her daughter, 
Elfreda. Thus Everett and Elfreda met for the first 
time. From this acquaintanceship there developed 
an illicit attachment that was to result in the brutal 
murder of Mrs. du Cray and the hanging of a meek 
little reference librarian. But Everett Armidy had 
no thoughts of murder that particular morning nor 
for many mornings to follow. 


r 
LOVE 


morning, the widow 


Harry Bauer is Director of Libraries, l 


Washington, Seattle 
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About the same time, the Borough of Islebury ad 
vertised for a new chief librarian and Mr. Armidy 
applied for the position. The conceited little fellow 
was well qualified for the job and believed that he 
had a good chance to get it. Nevertheless, he lost 
out during his interview with the Public Libraries 
Committee. The reason? He expounded too long 
on his favorite topic, Everett John Armidy. The 
members of the committee found him to be mild 
mannered and melancholy but were astonished by 
his display of egomania. They looked elsewhere for 
a head librarian 

But this was not the only thing that embittered 
Armidy. He was a sidesman in St. Stephen's Puri 
tan church and a devout parishioner, His pastor in 
vited him to give a talk to the church literary group 
on Friedrich Nietzsche. Still brooding over his re 
jection at Islebury, the reference librarian buried 
himself in the study of the famous apostle of ruth 
lessness. Indeed, Armidy began to associate him 
self with the lonely philosopher, finding likenesses 
between nis trials and tribulations and those of the 
German scholar. 

Though in rebellion against the world in general, 
he focussed his animosity upon Mrs, du Cray. She 
was, indeed, a terrible old woman, who, in belittling 
and humiliating him and her daughter, was simply 
asking for murder. Whereas he had disliked her 
from the first, he now referred to her as an old 
termagant and hellhag 

Armidy suddenly lost all social inhibitions and 
became lewd and ribald. He commenced to frequent 
public houses and to cultivate the jovial company 
found in them. Finally, he seduced Elfreda and 
taught her to speak disrespectfully of her mother 
Since Armidy had often yearned to see Mrs. du Cray 
out of the way, it did not take him long to work out 
and put into effect a plan for the murder of the 
“old incubus.” 

Armidy was quickly tried, convicted, and sen 
tenced to hang. The motives were apparent: he 
loathed his victim and feared lest she report him to 
the police, the church authorities, and the library 
board for the seduction of her daughter. She had 
often threatened to get his job. What goaded him 
to his crime more than anything else, however, was 
her reference to him as an undersized creature who 
was only half a man. 

In committing so brutal a crime Everett Armidy 
was the least understandable of all murderers. One 
of his cronies at a pub epitomized the general feel 
ing, “An axe, you know: it’s not a gentlemanlike 
way of doing things. A librarian, a man of culture, 
should have more taste.” Another of Armidy’s 
drinking companions voiced the opinion, “He may 
be a good reference librarian but he’s the rottenest 
murderer ever.” Perhaps librarians are not cut out 
to be murderers 

For the full narrative and a well documented ac 
count of the celebrated case, Rex v. Everett John 
Armidy, consult the novel, A Chorus Ending, by 
Ernest Raymond 
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More Than 800 Periodicals 
on UNIVERSITY MICROFILM. 





AND EVERY ONE SAVES YOU SPACE and MONEY 


University Microfilms extensive catalog of microfilm 
periodicals enables you to escape the high cost of storing 
bound volumes. A microfilm edition costs less than bind- 
ing—and saves up to 94% storage space. It is far longer 
lasting and easier to handle. Reading images are sharp and 
clear. 


In addition to 850 current periodicals, University Micro- 
films can also supply back files of many literary and spe- 
cialized publications, which you may need to complete your 
reference service. 


See why the U. M. plan is saving money and increasing 
efficiency in libraries throughout the U. S. 


Send for List of Titles and Free Booklet, 


“Problem of Periodicals Storage in Libraries’’: 


UNIVERSITY MICROFILMS 


ARBOR, MICHIGAN 


at 
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The winning design for the San Bernardino Cen 
tral Library was created by Clare Henry Day, Red 
lands, California, architect. The jury noted that the 
browsing and research stacks are to be placed on the 
second floor, away from street noises, while popu 
lar and seven-day books will be conveniently avail 
able at street level. The library is planned to ac 
comodate San Bernardino readers comfortably even 
after a 25 or 30 per cent increase in population 

The design for the Tufts Library Branch in Wey 

tees DESIGNS for proposed libraries in San mouth, Massachusetts, another winner, was the 

Bernardino, California, Weymouth, Massa work of Carl Koch and Associates of Cambridge 
chusetts. and Providence. Rhode Island. have won The jury noted particularly the manner in which the 
award citations in the public use category of an simple pitched roof is designed to blend this con 
architectural design competition conducted by Pro temporary structure with its architectural surround 
gressive Architecture magazine. Sketches and plans !985 The rectangular plan allows easy control from 
of the libraries were featured in the January issue of a central area by librarians. The meeting room, to 
Progressive Architecture (Continued on pas e 728) 


Design for the proposed Central Library in San Bernardino, California, which won an award 
citation in the architectural design competition conducted by Progressive Architecture maga 
ine. The yury noted the excellent adaptation of the design to limitations of 


ed branch of Tufts Library in Weymouth, Massachusetts 


Design for the proposed library building of the Rhode Island Historical Society in Providence 
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ENCYCLOPADIA 
BRITANNICA 


425 N. MICHIGAN AVENUE © CHICAGO 11, ILLINOIS 


+ 








Dear Friend- 
Are you a forgetter? 
It pays to forget. 
Do you organize your forgetting or your remembering? 
“Forget this’”’ “Remember this’”’ 


I’ve often wondered whether successful persons forget more or remember more. 

Or do they just organize their forgetting and remembering better? I believe it’s a matter of 
organization. Each of us has to learn untold numbers of things and remember many of 
them, but we also forget most of them. 

Now the question is, which to remember and which to forget. You need a system in 
order to keep your mind open to learn and remember the new things. If you know of a 
place where someone is putting down all those little things you need from time to time, 
you can clear out of your remembering section a lot of unnecessary items and open it 
up for the new. 

Your date and appointment book is your personal organized-forgetting, as is your 
list of addresses, telephone numbers and birthdates. Yet these are important items 
for you and you know where to look when you need them. In the meantime you read, you 
listen, you see, you think and your mind is free to sort out those things to remember 
and forget. 

How do you decide? You skip over most of the meaningless words and pick up the 
choice new ideas. You get bored with the longwinded guy who rambles on and never 
gets to the point but may remember an idea he gave you. We actually see so little of what 
we look at and then only that for which we are looking. And thinking—well that’s hard 
work—but if the mind is free from the odds and ends it can do a better job. 


If the ideas and facts that are important to the problem at hand can be brought out 
for use and if you know where the other facts and ideas are put down for your use as 
needed, you can certainly come closer to a good solution to your problem. 

So what is the point of all this? We at Encyclopaedia Britannica have provided 
ay 0 everywhere with a method of organizing their own forgetting-remembering system. 

e have eliminated for them the facts and data which time has out-moded and which 
no longer have any bearing on today or tomorrow. We have collected, compiled, edited and 
organized into 24 volumes of the new Edition of Encyclopaedia Britannica—a goodly 
portion of the knowledge of the world which will be vitally useful now and in the 
years to come. 

Easy to use—easy to understand—this new edition is representative of our practise 
of continuous revision. Over 3% million word changes; 5,000 articles revised or rewritten. 
Its 26,731 pages; 38,180,138 words; 38,073 illustrations make EB one of the most 
complete authoritative reference libraries ever compiled. 


Sincerely, 


(CUCo+-e_ 


John R. Rowe 
JRR:1lk Educational Director 
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AWARDS 


(Continued from page 726) 

be used mostly by children, contains facilities for 
audio-visual instruction and entertainment and can 
be closed off from the rest of the building by a fold 
ing partition 

The design for the library of the Rhode Island 
Historical Society in Providence by Providence at 
chitects Cull and Robinson and Conrad E. Green 
also won an Award Citation. The jury took par 
ticular delight in the structure of this de 
sign, especially as it appears against the background 
of the old brick residence which houses the Society 
The unique 
light trusses, carred by diagonally sloping steel col 
umns, supporting a metal roof deck 

Anna Elizabeth Bennett, a school librarian in 
Greenburgh, New York, has received the first an 
nual Helen Dean Fish Award for Little Witch, het 
first juvenile book. The $500 award is the 
Lippincott in memory of Miss Fish who, at the time 
of her death in 1952 had been associated with the 
publishing of books for children for than 
thirty years. Continuing Miss Fish’s interest in en 
couraging new authors, the award will be presented 
annually to the author of the best first manuscript 
published by Lippincott’s juvenile department 


unusual 


construction consists of triangular sky 


gift of 


more 


The annual Constance Lindsay Skinner Award of 
the Women’s National Book Association t 
an who has made an “outstanding contribution to 
our culture through books’’ was presented, for 1954 
to Elizabeth Gray Vining. Mrs. Vining ts author 
ff a number of children’s books, including Adam 
of the Road, the 1944 Newbery Medal winner, and 
Windows for the Crown Prince, which describes 
her experiences as post World War I tutor to the 
Crown Prince of Japan 


awom 


Star-Crossed Stallion, Lois Eby's 
about a boy and his Arabian horse 
der her pen name of Patrick Lawson—-has won the 
$2,000 Beys’ Life-Dodd, Mead prize competition 
for 1953. The book will be published serially in 
Boys’ Life and in book form by Dodd, Mead 


mystery story 
submitted un 


Lt. Col. Glenn Balch, author of books for boys 
and girls, was selected by the National Awards Jury 
of the Freedoms Foundation at Va!ley Forge to re 
ceive the George Washington Honor Medal for his 
essay, “What America Means to Me.’ The award 1s 


the result of an army-wide contest on the subject 





OPPORTUNITY FOR 
LIBRARIAN 


A $250 scholarship, in memory of Blanche 
L. Thompson, is being offered by the Minne 
sota Association of School Librarians at the 
Library School of the University of Minne 
sota for the year 1954-1955. Applicants must 
be majoring in school librarianship and pref 
erence will be given to candidates who are 
planning te work in school libraries of Min 
nesota. Anyone wishing to apply is invited 
to write to the Director of the Library School 
University of Minnesota, Minneapolis 14 
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The Boys’ Clubs of America has announced the 
five winners of the 1954 Junior Book. Award Med 
als ind now Miguel by Joseph Krumgold, Fast 
Iron by Victor Mays; Fast Is Not a Ladybug by 
Miriam Schlein; The Golden Geography by Elsa 
Jane Werner, with pictures by Cornelius DeWitt 
and Mr. Revere and I by Robert Lawson. Runners 
up in this year’s Junior Book Awards and recipients 
of certificates of award are: All Alone by Claire 
Huchet Bishop, Corporal Bess by Walter D. Ed 
monds, and The School Train by Helen Acker. The 
winner of the special certificate of award is Grosset 
& Dunlap, publishers of the Signature Books, a 
series of life stories of famous men and women for 
readers eight through twelve old—marking 
the second time since the establishment of the Jun 
ior Book Awards that a special Certificate of Award 
is being presented to a publisher for a series 


years 


Edward Hoagland, a twenty-one-year-old Har 
vard College senior from New Canaan, Connecticut 
has been awarded a 1954 Houghton Mifflin Literary 
Fellowship for an untitled novel about a little 
known part of circus life—the “‘first train,” that of 
the wild animals. Mr. Hoagland, a member of 
Archibald MacLeish’s creative writing class at Har 
vard, has worked as cagehand for Ringling Brothers 
and Barnum and Bailey during his last three sum 
mer vacations. The Houghton Mifflin Literary Fel 
lowship includes an award of $2,400, of which one 
half is a grant and one half an advance 
royalties 


against 


OBITUARIES 


From an_ oil 


painting by 
Raymond nr 


Neilson 


H. W. WILSON 


March 1. H(ALsEY) W(ILLIAM) WILSON, found 
er and chairman of the board of directors of The 
H. W. Wilson Company, the world’s foremost pub 
lishing house for library indexes and reference 
works; after an illness of several months; in York 
town Heights, New York; eighty-five. Mr. Wilson 
who began his career in 1889 in the University of 
Minnesota campus bookshop, conceived the idea of 


(Continued on page 730) 
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It starts with a question—just one. “How 
does the telephone carry my voice?” Sue 
wonders. She knows she'll find the answer in 
Tue Book or KNowLence. And in a few see- 
onds she has it... in an article as technically 
correct as careful revision can make it. Last 
vear alone. 1 out of every 7 pages was completely 
changed oo o GN example of the continuous re- 
vision that keeps this reference work modern, But 
Sue doesn’t stop there. Intrigued by the 
graphic news-type pictures, fascinated by the 
easy narrative style, she looks to see what 
the next article holds ...and the next. 
Before long, the mind that asked idly how a 
telephone works is buzzing with facts on the 
life of Caesar! 


Here is a reference work that is unique 
because it actually makes the child want to 
read, Here is a work that thinks the way the 
child does, in ever-widening areas of interest 
stimulates the curiosity that is the 
. . helps in every 
way to reinforce the librarian’s effort. 
Put into use, THe Book or KNowLepce 
. with its 20 large volumes covering 7,600 
pages, its 12,700 informative pictures (hun- 
dreds in full color) and over 40,000 alpha- 
betized index reterenc es and cross-references 


librarian’s greatest ally . 


. is proving itself a valuable asset in 


libraries everywhere, 
Write today for complete information on 
the latest edition of Tuk Book oF KNOWLEDGE. 


THE BOOK OF KNOWLEDGE 


THE REFERENCE WORK THAT MAKES CHILDREN WANT TO READ 


THE GROLIER SOCIETY INC. 


AND SUBSIDIARY COMPANIES 


2 West 45th Street, New York 36, N. Y, 


America’s largest publisher of encyclopedias and reference sets 


The Encyclopedia Americana, Grolier Encyclopedia, The Book of Knowledge, 
Richards Topical Encyclopedia, Lands and Peoples, The Book of Popular Science, 
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OBITUARIES 

(Continued from page 728) 
publishing a monthly cumulative list of newly pub- 
lished books in English which would include in one 
alphabet authors’ names, book titles, and general 
subject headings. The result, Cumulative Book In- 
dex, was launched in 1898. It was followed in 1901 
by the cumulated monthly Readers’ Guide to Peri- 
odical Literature, a subject and author index to the 
contents of general periodicals, and by Book Revieu 
Digest, which began publication in 1905. Other 
major Wilson publications, with their beginning 
dates, include: International Index to Periodicals 
(1907), Standard Catalog series (1908), Industrial 
Arts Index (1913), Wilson Library Bulletin 
(1914), Agricultural Index (1916), Union List of 
Serials (1927), Art Index (1929), Education In 
dex (1929), Vertical File Service (1932), Educa- 
tional Film Guide (1936), Library Literature 
(1936), Bibliographic Index (1938), Current Bi 
ography (1940), and Biography Index (1946). 
The Wilson Company also publishes general refer 
ence books, including collective biographies of au 
thors. An honorary member of the American Li- 
brary Association and a recipient in 1950 of the 
Lippincott Award for Outstanding Achievement in 
Librarianship, Mr. Wilson was the author of The 
Bookman's Reading and Tools and compiled The 
Toasters’ Handbooks, which were among the first 
adequately indexed joke books. He instituted de 
bate handbooks and the Reference Shelf and in 
augurated the “service basis’ method of charge to 
libraries, whereby the cost to each library for Wil 
son Company publications is in proportion to the 
use made of the He also developed and 
improved a system of interfiling linotype slugs as 
the basis of the widely imitated cumulative method 
of publishing Wilson indexes. For thutes to Mr. 
Wilson, see paze 798 of this issue. Por ce mplete 
biographical information, and other tribute see 
pages 640, 664-670 of the April Wilson Library 
Bulletin 


SCTVICE 


novelist, screen writer, 
Hollywood Cal 
dealing 


March 2. Jerome Opium 
and former newspaperman; in 
fornia; forty-eight. Mr. Odlum’'s sovels 
largely with crime and political racketeering, in 
clude Each Dawn 1 Die, Dust Be My Destiny, M 
rabilis Diamond, Lady Sourdough, and The M 
Is Always Open. He author of a number 
of film scenarios and some of his books were made 
into films. 


rONeE 


was the 


March 2 ? Mirtam D(oWNING) TOMPKINS, asso 
ciate professor of library service at Columbia Uni 
versity, with which she had been associated since 
1932; found dead in her apartment on March 2d, of 
natural causes; after a year of ill-health; in New 
York City; sixty-one. Miss Tompkins began her 
career as an instructor at Wisconsin State Teachers 
College. From 1919 to 1921, she was director of 
the training class at the Miiwaukee, Wisconsin, 
Public Library. After a brief period as assistant at 
the New York Public Library and a teacher-librar- 
ianship at Milwaukee's Washington High School, 
she returned to the Milwaukee Public Library as 
chief of adult education. While associate professor 
of book selection at Emory University Library 
School, a post she held from 1930 to 1935, she be 
gan her first work at the Columbia University 
School of Library Service as a summer school in- 
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structor. She became assistant professor at Colum- 
bia in 1935. Miss Tompkins was coauthor with 
John Chancellor and H. I. Medway of Helping the 
Reader Toward Self Education. She wrote the chap- 
ter on ‘Today's Status and Tomorrow's Needs”’ in 
Helping Adults to Learn, and “Adult Education 
and the Library School Curriculum” in The Role of 
the Library in Adult Education. She also helped 
prepare a report for Unesco in 1950 on “Adult 
Education Activities of Public Libraries.” In the 
academic year of 1949-1950, she surveyed public li 
brary service in New England under a Fulbright 
fellowship awarded by the State Department. 


March 4. Rev. Dr. GeorGe WittiaAMs Epwarps 
of Hartsdale, New York, a teacher and writer on 
economics who, in his middie years, became a 
Protestant Episcopal clergyman; after a long illness; 
in White Plains, New York; sixty-two. Among the 
numerous books Dr. Edwards wrote on economics 
are Foreign Commercial Credits, Investing in For 
eign Securities, and Evolution of Finance Capital- 
ism. He was coauthor of Regulations of the Se 
curity Market. 


March 5. JuLian Lowett Cooper, 
emeritus of mathematics at Harvard University; in 
Cambridge, Massachusetts; eighty. Dr. Coolidge 
was the author of Elements of non-Euclideian Ge- 
ometry, Treatise on the Circle and the Sphere, Ge 
ometry of the Complex Domain, Introduction to 
Mathematical Probability, Algebraic Plane Curves, 
History of Geometrical Methods, History of Conic 
Sections, and Mathematics of Great Amateurs. 


professor 


March 6. Louise LLEWELLYN JARECKA, concert 
singer and writer; after a long illness; in New York 
City; seventy-four. Madame Jarecka was the au 


thor of Made in Poland: Living Traditions of the 
Land, published in this country in 1949. 


March 7. E>warD YOUNG CHapPIN, civic and busi 
ness leader; after a three-week illness; in Chatta 
nooga, Tennessee; eight-eight. Mr. Chapin, who 
for many years had been a director of the Chatta 
nooga Public Library, wrote many booklets on bank 
ing and trust services. A few years ago he pub 
lished A Harvesting of Green Fields, a part-fiction 
part-fact tale of his boyhood village in Kentucky 
He had written, too, about Chattanooga and her 
citizens and collected material on the subject for his 
library 


March 7. Otro Paut HERMANN DteLs, who 
shared the 1950 Nobel Prize for chemistry; in Kiel, 
Germany; seventy-eight. Dr. Diels, who, with Dr 
Kurt Adler, won the Nobel Prize for his work in 
organic chemistry, was the author of more than 
fifty books. 


March 7. James B. HERRICK, Chicago heart spe 
cialist and the first physician to describe and diag 
nose coronary thrombosis in a living person; in 
Chicago; ninety-two. Dr. Herrick was the author 
of two books, A Handbook of Medical Diagnosis, 
published in 1895, and Memories of Eighty Years, 
which was brought out in 1949. 


March 7. GeorGe Frissie WHICHER, professor of 
English at Amherst College; of a heart attack; in 
Ambherst, Massachusetts; sixty-four. An authority 
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on the poet Emily Dickinson, Professor Whicher 
was the author of This Was a Poet, published in 
1938. Among other works which he wrote or edited 
are The Life and Romances of Mrs. Eliza Haywood; 
Alas, All's Vanity; Walden Re-Visited; Thorean's 
Walden and Selected Prose; The Goliard Poets; 
Mornings at 8:30; and the Amherst Graduates’ 
Quarterly, 1919-1932. He also edited Selected 
Poems of Horace; Poetry of the New England 
Renaissance, 1790-1890; and William Jennings 
Bryan and the Campaign of 1896 


March 8. JOHN LiLoYD BALDERSTON, playwright, 
screen writer, and former foreign correspondent; of 
a heart attack; in Beverly Hills, California; sixty- 
four. In collaboration with J. C. Squire, Mr. Bald 
erston was the author of the play, Berkeley Square, 
which was a hit in London and New York. With 
Sybil Bolitho, he wrote A Goddess to a God, a 
novelized treatment of Caesar and Cleopatra. He 
was also coauthor of Dracula, Frankenstein, and 
Farewell Performance, and collaborated on Red 
Planet, which was produced in this country in 1932 
Mr. Balderston was the author of Genius of the 
Marne, A Morality Play for the Leisure Class, and 
Chicago Blueprint. His original screen plays and 
adaptations for motion pictures include Lives of a 
Bengal Lancer, Prisoner of Zenda, Smilin’ Throwszh, 
Gone with the Wind, and Gaslight, At his death, 
he was preparing a play for Broadway production 
and had just completed “Magna Carta,’ a screen 
play. 


March 8. Rev. Dr. ArtHur E. Harris of Phila- 
delphia, author and prominent Baptist minister; in 
St. Petersburg, Florida; eighty-three. Dr. Harris 
was the author of several works, including Bvhle 
Books Outlined, The Psalms Outlined, and The 
House hold of Faith 


March 9. Fetix von Ovrece, physician, scientist 
and writer; after a short illness; in New York City; 
ninety-two. A member of the old Bavarian nobility 
who had lived in New York since 1909, Dr. Ocfele 
was the author of Technique of Chemical Researe/ 
and coauthor of History of the Gallnuts 

March 10. Errore Morea, editor of the oldest 
Italian language weekly newspaper in the United 
States and novelist under the pen name of ITaLo 
STANCO; in the Bronx, New York; sixty-eight. M1 
Mofta’s novels include two dealing with the New 
York underworld, The Octopus of New York and 
The Enemy of Goodness. 


March 11. EMMELINE PrerHick-LAWRENCE, mili 
tant British suffragette and author of an autobiog 
raphy, My Part in a Changing World; near Guild 
ford, Surrey, England; eighty-six 

March 12. Harowp B. HINTON, writer and staff 
correspondent of the New York Times; of a heart 
ailment; in Washington, D.C.; fifty-five. Mr. Hin 
ton who, in the last twenty years, covered many of 
the major events of the White House, State Depart- 
ment, Pentagon, and Congress, was the author of 
three books, including a 1942 biography of Cordell 
Hull, then Secretary of State. His two other books 
are America Gropes for Peace and Air Victory: 


The Men and the Machines 
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March 15. Haroip K. Barrows, professor emeri 
tus at Massachusetts Institute of Technology and 
nationally recognized authority on hydraulic engi 
neering; in Winchester, Massachusetts; eighty 
Among the writings of Dr. Barrows, who was the 
author of many textbooks on hydraulic engineering, 
are Water Power Engineering, of which the third 
edition was issued in 1943, and Floods—Their 
Hydrology and Control (1948). 


March 15. JouN THOMAS CLARK, retired business 
man and author of a widely distributed reference 
book on the Bible; of a heart attack; in New York 
City; sixty-eight. Mr. Clark was the author of 
Stepping Stones, a chronological cross-index to the 
St. James version. 


March 17. CHARLES YALE HARRISON, author of 
several best-selling novels, and former newspaper 
man and public relations consultant; of a pulmonary 
clot after a three-week illness; in New York City; 
fifty-five. Mr. Harrison's most recent book, and 
one of his most successful, was Thank God for My 
Heart Attack, written as a source of help to others 
who suffer from heart disease. A veteran of World 
War I, he wrote the internationally best-selling 
anti-war novel, Generals Die in Bed, which was 
published in 1930, His other novels include A 
Child Is Born, There Are Victories, the anti-Com 
munist work Meet Me on the Barricades, and No- 
body's Fool. Mr. Harrison was the author, also of 
a biography, Clarence Darrow, and a book on Pub 


lic Housing. 


March 19. H. LAMAR Crossy, professor emeritus 
of Greek at the University of Pennsylvania; in 
Havertown, Pennsylvania; seventy-three. Dr. Cros- 
by was coauthor of Introduction to. Greek and trans 
lated Dio Chrysostom in the Loeb Classical Studies. 


March 19. Rev. Dr. GeorGe W. Ripout, mission- 
ary of the Methodist Episcopal Church; several 
weeks after an operation; in Philadelphia, Penn 
sylvania; eighty-four. Dr. Ridout was the author 
of several books, among them The Cross and the 
Flag, Amazing Grace, and The Power of the Holy 
Spirit. 


March 21. SAMUEL SHELLABARGER, former Prince 
ton professor who abandoned teaching English lit 
erature to become one of the most popular histori 
cal novelists of modern times; of a heart attack; in 
Princeton, New Jersey; sixty-five. The author of 
four historical novels, all Literary Guild selections 
whose combined sales in the past nine years brought 
him over $1,500,000, Mr. Shellabarger was writing 
a fifth novel at the time of his death. His most re 
cent best-seller, Lord Vanity, for which motion pic 
ture rights were recently sold, was published in 
October. His other historical novels are Captain 
from Castile and Prince of Foxes, both the basis of 
motion pictures, and The King's Cavalier, pub 
lished in 1950. The Renaissance and eighteenth 
century historical backgrounds of his swashbuckling 
novels won him the respect of historians; and two 
biographies, The Chevalier Bayard and Lord Chest 
erfield, written while he was teaching, won him 
critical acclaim in the academic world. Before en 
tering the field of historical novels under his own 
name in 1945, Mr. Shellabarger wrote such murder 
mysteries as The Door of Death, By Night at Dins 
more, While Murder Waits, Graveyard Watch, and 
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(Continued from page 732) 
Assurance Doubly Sure under the pseudonym JOHN 
EstavaN. As Peter LorinG, he wrote the ro- 
mances, Grief Before Night and Miss Rolling Stone 


March 22. Cares BayLy, short-story writer and 
former book editor; after a brief illness; in New 
York City; fifty-six. Mr. Bayly, formerly of Den- 
ver, Colorado, was coeditor of Contemporary Short 
Stories and translator, from the French, of Polo- 
naise, a novel by Guy de Pourtales which is based 
on the life of Chopin. 


March 22. James MELVILLE HUNNEWELL, at- 
torney and collector of rare books; in Boston, Mas 
sachusetts; seventy-seven. Mr. Hunnewell owned 
one of the largest private libraries in Boston. Many 
of his rarest books are now in the Houghton Li- 
brary at Harvard and at the Antiquarian Society at 
Worcester, Massachusetts. He was a member of the 
Harvard Visiting Committee on the Library 


March 23. James WHITALL, author and translator; 
in Havre de Grace, Maryland; sixty-five. After a 
prolonged residence in England, he wrote English 
Years, published in 1935. He was also the trans- 
lator of more than twenty-five French books, in- 
cluding works of André Maurois, Leon Daudet, 
and Joseph Peyre. 


March 25. Rev. Ropert Ciirrorp CAMPBELL of 
Shelby, North Carolina, vice-president of the South- 
ern Baptist Convention; while riding in an auto- 
mobile near Galax, Virginia; sixty-five. Dr. Camp 
bell’s books include: Answered by the Master, 
Right Way, Around the Cross, Christ of the Cen- 
turies, Keeping the Foundations, Rocks of the Ages, 
Modern Evils, Universal Messages, and Heaven or 


Hell Which? 


March 26. Eva MatHews SANFORD, professor of 
history at Sweet Briar College; after suffering a 
coronary attack; in Lynchburg, Virginia. Dr. San- 
ford, who was regarded as an authority on ancient 
and medieval history and the classics, was the au- 
thor of The Mediterranean World in Ancient 
Times. 


March 28. GeorGe EpGar McReyNo ups, dean of 
the College of Arts and Sciences and professor of 
government and international relations at the Uni- 
versity of Connecticut; in Willimantic, Connecticut; 
forty-four. Dr. McReynolds, who was considered 
an authority on the Far East, was the author of 
Japan in American Public Opinion. 


March 28. FRANCIS BRETT YOUNG, British novel- 
ist and surgeon; after a long illness; in Capetown, 
South Africa; seventy. A Man About the House, 
one of Mr. Young's best known novels, Portrait of 
Clare, and My Brother Jonathan were made into 
motion pictures. His novel, Mr. and Mrs. Penning- 
ton, was a Book-of-the-Month Club selection in 
1932. Mr. Young also wrote The House Under the 
Water, The Dark Tower, The lron Age, The Tragic 
Bride, Cold Harbour, and The Key of Life. March- 
ing on Tanga (1918), was the first of a series deal- 
ing with Africa that include The Crescent Moon, 
They Seek a Country, and The City of Gold. In 
addition to his novels, Mr. Young wrote several 
volumes of short stories, notably The Ship Sur- 
geon's Yarn, and Other Stories; two books of 
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poems, and a study of Robert Bridges. He was 
the author, also, of two plays, Captain Swing and 
The Furnace. 


March 29. ArtHuR W. “Jerr” Davis, retired 
yachting editor of the Providence, Rhode Island 
Journal-Bulletin; in Copake, New York; eighty 
six. Mr. Davis was the author of two books on 
yachting 


March 30. Horatio W. Dresser, psychologist 
and religious adviser of the Associated Clinic of 
Religion and Medicine, now known as the Asso 
ciated Counseling Service, in Brooklyn; after a 
brief illness; in Boston, Massachusetts; eighty-eight 
Dr. Dresser was the author of many books on the 
philosophy of religion, religious psychology, and 
the practical application of religion to living. His 
book, Knowing and Helping People, was published 
in 1953. At his death, he was writing the story of 
his experiences at the clinic. 


March 31. A. JOSEPH ARMSTRONG, founder of the 
Armstrong Browning Library, which houses, at 
Baylor University, what is recognized as the world’s 
largest Browning collection; in Waco, Texas; 
eighty-one. Dr. Armstrong, the former head of the 
English department at Baylor University, spent 
more than forty years studying and collecting the 
first editions, letters, portraits, and belongings of 
the two poets for the $2,000,000 library—chiefly 
financed by contributions from his former students 
He retired from the Baylor faculty in 1952 to be 
come director of the library. 


March 30. SOLOMON GANDZ, Austrian-born author 
and. research professor in the history of Semitic 
civilization at Dropsie College; in Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania; sixty-seven. Before joining the Drop 
sie faculty in 1942, Dr. Gandz, whose home was in 
Atlantic City, New Jersey, served as librarian and 
professor of Arabic and medieval Hebrew at Ye 
shiva University in New York. 


March 31. Louise KENNEDY KISER, research as- 
sociate in Princeton University's ofhce of popula 
tion research since 1942; after a brief illness; in 
Princeton, New Jersey. Known for her work in 
the fields of sociology and population research, 
Dr. Kiser was coeditor of The Population Index, 
official publication of the Population Association 
of America. Her publications include Survey of 
the New York Urban League and The Negro 
Peasant Turns Cityward. In 1941, she collabo 
rated with Frank Lorimer and Ellen Winston in 
writing Foundations of American Population Pol 
icy. Dr. Kiser was coeditor of Foundation of 
American Population Policy, Future Population of 
Europe and the Soviet Union, and Peoples of the 
Mohammedan World. 


March 29. ELLEN MacGrecor, librarian and au 
thor; after a short illness; in Chicago, Illinois; forty 
seven. Miss MacGregor was the author of the pop- 
ular Miss Pickerell series—Miss Pickerell Goes to 
Mars (1951), Miss Pickerell and the Geiger Coun- 
ter, Miss Pickerell Goes Undersea (both 1953) 

fantasies filled with correct scientific facts. Her first 
book, Tommy and the Telephone, was published in 
1947. At her death, she was working on an animal 
fantasy for younger children, and several stories of 
small-town family life for adults. Her work in pub- 
lic, school, and university libraries took her to many 
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eremy 


1941, IN THE FOREWORD to Jeremy Ingalls’ 
first volume of poetry, published in the Yale 
Series of Younger Poets, the late Stephen Vincent 
Benét wrote: “It is not the easiest task in the world 
to introduce Miss Ingalls’ work; not because the 
work is difficult but because it is different.” Now, 
more than a decade later, Jeremy Ingalls is an estab- 
lished and highly regarded poet, scholar, teacher, 
and—more recently, with the publication of The 
Galilean Way—she has made her mark as a re- 
ligious philosopher. But Benét’s words retain their 
validity. She is a poet, he commented, “at once ma- 
ture and sensitive . . . whose work is entirely and 
originally her own, and in whom intellectual force 
is combined with a consistent spiritual philosophy.” 
A New Englander through and through, although 
she has lived for many years in the Middle West, 
Mildred Dodge Jeremy Ingalls (she does not use 
her first two names) was born April 2, 1911 in the 
Atlantic coast town of Gloucester, Massachusetts, 
and lived there until she entered college. Her father, 
Charles Augustine Ingalls (now president of the 
Cape Ann National Bank in Gloucester), and her 
mother, the former May Estelle Dodge, can trace 
their New England ancestry back to the early 1600's. 
Jeremy Ingalls was an only but not a lonely child. 
She was raised with a spate of cousins and friends 
her own age and had a hearty and happy childhood 
She differed from other children in only one im- 
portant respect: she had an ardent and unquenchable 
thirst for knowledge. The fortunate location of 
Gloucester only a short distance from the museums 
and concert halls of Boston helped in some measure 
to satisfy that longing. More important was her 
reading. At twelve she was deep into Dante and 
one day stumbled upon an English account of the 
Buddhist theory of Nirvana (‘I recall it as a rather 
dizzying afternoon’’). At fourteen she was working 
her way through Balzac, Goethe, Confucius, Sun 
Yat-sen, and Nietzsche. She majored in English Iit- 
erature and classical Greek at Tufts College, in 
Medford, Massachusetts (B.A. 1932), and her col 
lege career glittered with honors such as Phi Beta 
Kappa, editorship of the college literary journal, 
the Goddard Prize in English, and a scholarship 
for her studies toward the M.A. (1933) at Tufts 
From 1934 to 1941 Miss Ingalls taught mathe 
matics, general science, English, and American lit- 
erature at the Gloucester High School. In the latter 
year two books by her were published-—one, the re 
sult of an interest she had pursued eagerly since 
childhood, a group of short stories on legendary 
themes called A Book of Legends. The other was 
the collection of poems which won her the Yale 
Younger Poets prize-—-The Metaphysical Sword. In 
these poems was illustrated the depth and variety of 
the poet's background—classical, mythological, Bib- 
lical, oriental. Ruth Lechlitner commented in Books 
on Miss Ingalls’ “excellent command of ideas to 
frame the essential human factor,’ and Elizabeth 
Drew, in the Atlantic, singled out for praise the pre 
cision and economy of her language—‘‘she has di 
rect, edged irony which goes straight to its mark.’ 
In 1943, after two years as assistant professor of 
English at Western College in Oxford, Ohio, she 
received a Guggenheim Fellowship and in 1944 an 
American Academy of Arts and Letters grant. These 
awards enabled her to complete her most ambitious 
work to date, the long narrative poem Ta// (1945). 
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Ingalls 


TaAl is the story of a young musician living in con 
temporary times but somehow transcending time. As 
Miss Ingalls explains it, the Tahls of this world ar 
“the kinds of people who, during the surface break 
downs of tribes and nations, have always been th 
transmitters of the essentials of human dignity.’ It 
is a difficult poem, carefully and elaborately worked 
out. “It is a world in itself,” John Holmes wrote 
in the Boston Globe, “created by a rich, vigorous 
modern mind ! 

The inquiring human spirit, which is essentially 
the subject of Tal, is also the subject of Miss In 
galls’ recently published prose work, The Galilean 
Way, subtitled “A Book for Modern Skeptics.” Miss 
Ingalls is not a skeptic. Her own religion is Episco 
palian, but in this volume she speaks simply as a 
Christian. Drawing upon her extensive knowledg« 
of Buddhism, Hinduism, Islam, Judaism, and Con 
fucianism, as well as her close reading and interpre 
tation of the teachings of Jesus, she has written a 
book which, Dr. W. Russell Bowie of the Virginia 
Theological Seminary finds, “has a message both 
for the mind and for the spirit.” Another admirer 
of the book is Dr. Reinhold Niebuhr of the Union 
Theological Seminary who read and approved of th 
manuscript before it was published 

Since 1948 Miss Ingalls has been on the faculty 
of Rockford College in Illinois. There she has been 
resident poet and has taught Chinese History, Eng 
lish Literature, creative writing, and from 1950 
1952 she was chairman of the division of arts. She 
also lectures from time to time in comparative re 
ligion. She teaches the first semester of each aca 
demic year and goes on leave the second semester 
generally to the Southwest, where she writes. For 
relaxation Miss Ingalls enjoys playing various mu 
sical instruments “poorly but happily’ and translat 
ing Chinese classical texts. In addition to the Gug 
genheim and American Academy grants, she held a 
scholarship from the National Republic of China 
in 1945 and 1946, received the Shelley Memorial 
Award for poetry in 1950, the Lola Ridge Memorial 
Award in 1951, and in 1952 a Ford Foundation fel 
lowship for Asiatic studies. VINETA COLBY 
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Successful T. N. T. 
Color Photography The Power Within You 


Andreas Feininger ® Claude Bristol © How to 
First moderate-priced release your inner forces 
book on this subject, by ro = and get what you want— 
a top expert; for the be- by the author of the best- 
ginner or advanced fan. selling “Magic of Believ- 


” 


Late May, $4.95 eel ing. Late May, $3.95 





CELL 2455 Caryl Chessman ® A condemned man’s own moving and 
powerful life story, this book is also a piercing examina- 


DEATH ROW tion of crime and its problems. Early May, $3.95 





THE COMPLETE BOOK OF Peace and Power Within 
Dog Obedience Willard L. Russell ® A proven path to 


inner peace and personal power through 
self-improvement methods that draw on re- 
ligion, psychology, common sense. “A very 
Early J $3.95 great work.’-—Norman Vincent Peale. 
zarly June, $3.9: s 

; Just published, $3.95 


Blanche Saunders @ Thorough guide for 
all dog owners who wish to train or exhibit 
their dogs, with details on all courses. 


Outwit; Your Appetite THE MODERN 
J.W.D. Grant © Here’s Sports Car 


a wonderful new “see-saw” Tom McGehill ¢ All 
plan—alternating reducing about these exciting cars 
and non-fattening menus— and how to get the most 
to help take pounds off and fun out of them. Many 
keep them off. action photos. 

Early May, $3.95 Mid-May, $3.95 





HELPFUL NEW “HOW TO” BOOKS 


Modern Automotive Engine Repair—John W. Vale, Jr. 
Concisely explains most efficient methods of overhauling engines; for auto- 
motive apprentices, repair men, car owners. May, $4.25 
Successful Telephone Selling—Merrill DeVoe 
Thoroughly and systematically explains techniques of selling by phone, plus 
applications to many products and services. June, $4.95 
How to Save Taxes through Proper Accounting—Jackson L. Boughner 
Deals chiefly with tax savings aspects of income taxation, with practical 
advice on specific tax savings methods. Published, $5.65 
How {fo Overcome Objections in Selling—Walter Horvath 
Key techniques this master salesman and sales teacher has used to overcome 
objections of countless prospective customers. July, $3.95 


Prices subject to library discount 








PRENTICE-HALL, Inc., 70 Fifth Ave., New York 11, N. Y. 
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Clare Jaynes 


ey ARE JAYNES is brown-haired, brown-eyed; she 
is five feet three inches tall, and is of German 
American ancestry. She was born in Kansas City, 
and again the following year in Chicago. She at- 
tended Vassar for one year, and was graduated after 
completeing a four-year course at Vassar. And, al- 
though she already had a husband whom she mar- 
ried in 1923, she was again lawfully married in 
1927. She has two children, also three, and her 
home is in two of Chicago's northshore suburbs 
about a mile apart. She has traveled widely in Eur- 
ope, and has often appeared simultaneously in two 
places. She both likes and dislikes skiing, tennis, 
riding, music, and raising camellias 

Impossible? Not at all. Clare Jaynes is two people 

Jane Mayer and Clara Spiegel, who use Clare 
Jaynes as the nom de plume for their work together 
four novels all published by Random House, as well 
as stories in several English publications, and in 
leading magazines in the United States 

Jane Mayer was born on December 30, 1903 in 
Kansas City, Missouri, the only daughter in a fam- 
ily of three. Her parents were Louis P. Rothschild 
and Nora Westheimer. She attended Sunset Hill 
School in Kansas City, Missouri, and earned a B.A 
at Vassar where she majored in English 

August Gatzert and Isabel Florsheim had one 
son, and Clara Spiegel was their only daughter, 
born December 6, 1904 in Chicago, Illinois. She 
attended first the Faulkner School in Chicago, then 
Vassar. It was there that Jane Mayer and Clara 
Spiegel met, and began the friendship which, be- 
ginning with their collaboration in 1936, has pro- 
duced novels, articles, and short stories. One of the 
latter, “The Coming of Age,”’ originally published 
in Story, was included in the O. Henry Memorial 
Award Prize Stories of 1942. 

Their first novel, Instruct My Sorrows (1942) 
told of Jessica Drummond's first year of widow- 
hood, and of how she finally achieved happiness and 
mental peace. F. H. Bullock in Books felt that 
“written with competence but without distinction, 
Instruct My Sorrows is calculated to hold the atten- 
tion of every woman and, I should think, most men, 
from start to finish. It would seem to be difficult for 
an author, or in this case a pair of authors, to be 
glib and penetrating at the same time; yet lnstruct 
My Sorrows is exactly that.’ Warner Brothers liked 
it so much that they made it into a motion picture 
which was released under the title My Reputation. 

In 1944 These Are the Times was published: the 
story of a lovely, possessive woman, Judith Kenyon, 
who tried unsuccessfully to keep her husband from 
joining a medical unit for duty overseas. The Boston 
Globe said, ‘Matters medical are pretty sure-fire fas 
cination for the layman, and if white coats and 
stethoscopes make you prick up your ears, These 
Are the Times is the book for you. Clare Jaynes is 
the pen name of two talented gals, who have turned 
out above average fiction on a subject it’s pretty 
easy to make melodramatic or sentimental 

This Eager Heart (1947) was the story of a 
twelve-year-old marriage, which was brought to the 
breaking point by an Easterner who bought the 
ranch adjoining Kay and Mac MacFarland’s ranch 
Mary Ross wrote in the New York Herald Tribune: 
“Both Montana country and very real and likeable 
people who lived in it are shown skillfully in this 
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straightforward and appealing story of a marriage 
that didn’t end up on the rocks.”’ 

The Early Frost (1952) was a character study of 
Lann Saunders, the child of divorced parents. It is 
the story of her last year at boarding school, and 
traces her lonely way to the threshold of a better fu 
ture. Of this book M. M. Ahern in the New York 
Times states, The Early Frost might have been a 
mere catalogue of miseries and humiliations, bound 
up in a bright, skillful picture of a girls’ school 
but Lann is saved Clare Jaynes has set forth 
the image of loneliness with so steady but so light 
a hand, and we have felt for Lann so intensely that 
we are likely to accept her new maturity (as she a 
cepts her improbable job in a kennel) out of sheet 
relief.” On March 25, 1953 this book received the 
certificate of honorable mention from the Friends of 
American Writers. 

In addition to the books and stories written un 
der the pseudonym Clare Jaynes, Jane Mayer has 
published under her own name Betsy Ross and the 
Flag (1952), and is now working on “Dolly Madi 
son.’ 

Though their life as Clare Jaynes occupies much 
of their time, both writers have full private lives 
Jane Mayer is married to David Mayer, a business 
man, and has three children David III, Mary Jane 
and Philip. Mrs. Mayer is of the Jewish faith. She 
weighs 115 pounds, and her favorite recreation is 
vacationing in Aspen, Colorado 

Clara Spiegel is a divorcée. She has two sons 
F. William Jr, and Andrew G. She prefers travel 
ing to staying in one spot, and has seen most of the 
United States, Europe and North Africa. She is 
fond of the theater and sports, Of the latter her 
favorites are riding, hunting, and skiing, and this 
interest may explain why she weighs only 112 
pounds 

As different as are their personalities, Jane Mayer 
and Clara Spiegel in combination make Clare 
Jaynes, a sensitive, understanding and successful 
writer. HELGA H. Eason 
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By TRISTRAM COFFIN. Beautiful photographs and 


Y a inspiring text describe all the famous monuments and 
T N shrines in our nation's capital, with the stories behind 
them. Attractive and valuable as guide book and con- 


cise history, Duell, Sloan & Pearce—tLittle, Brown. 
May 3. $3.00 


By JERRY ALLEN. Mark Twain's daughter says: ‘Jerry 
THE ADVENTURES Allen's departure from the customary treatment of a 
biography is most impressive, absorbing. Her book 
OF MARK TWAIN reads like a novel, enriched in that it presents history.” 
A remarkable performance with much new material. 


May 6. $4.50 


DIALOGUES OF As recorded by LUCIEN PRICE. A revealing per- 
sonal portrait and clear presentation of the great 
philosopher's ideas, as revealed in wide-ranging con- 

ALFRED NORTH versations that illumine some of the largest issues in 
Western civilization. An Atlantic Monthly Press Book. 


WHITEHEAD May 10. $5.00 


By ROBERT BANNING. The seriocomic experiences 
ALL is NOT BUTTER of a young journalist and his wife who became dairy 
farmers in Wisconsin and succeeded despite the 
skepticism of their German-American neighbors. 
May 10. $3.75 


By WILLIAM CHAPMAN WHITE. A beautifully writ- 


ADIRONDACK ten book on the Adirondack country from the explora- 
tion of its natural riches, through its colorful history, 
to its present state as nationally famous tourist coun- 


COUNTRY try and largest American forest preserve. An American 


Folkways Book. Duell, Sloan & Pearce—tLittle, Brown. 
May 19. $4.50 


| N By PAUL F. DOUGLASS. “Toward an American cul- 
ture for an industrial age." Biographical studies of 
Paul G. Hoffman, William Z. Foster, Alfred P. Sloan, 


THE WORLD Walter Reuther, Cardinal Speliman, and James B. 
Conant. Illustrated. May 25. $4.95 


SONGS By JOHN LAIR. Forty-five of Abraham Lincoln's favor- 
ite songs, hymns and ballads — complete words and 

LINCOLN music — collected by a leading authority on 19th- 
century American music, “Something new in collateral 

Lincolniana."’"—WILLIAM H, TOWNSEND, Duell, Sloan 


LOVED & Pearce—little, Brown. May 26. $3.75 


LITTLE, BROWN & COMPANY -+- BOSTON 
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FOR src BOOKS 
WITH 


MYSTIK TAPE 


Yes, Demco technicians have devel- 
oped an easy, speedy, almost fool- 
proof method for re-backing books 
—climinating wrinkles, stretched or 
twisted tape, and sticky fingers! To 
help you still more, Demco supplies 
five different widths of MYSTIK 


TAPE in seven colors! 
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What 
Our 
Readers 


{Eviror's Nore The correspondence columns 
Wilson Library Bulletin are open to all our readers f¢ 
bate and comment. The Editor is not responsib! 
ypinions expressed in these columns. } 


Miriam D. Tompkins 


Students of Miriam D. Tompkins often spoke of 
her as a teacher who gave them inspiration and a 
sense of the purpose and goals of the library pro 
fession. In fact her creative teaching often set goals 
for the profession. By progressive methods and 
ever changing techniques she sought to challenge 
the student to think independently and to develop 
a viewpoint rather than apply a formula. She was 
an associate professor at the Emory University Li 
brary School, Atlanta, Georgia, from 1930 to 1935 
and was an assistant and associate professor in the 
faculty of library service, Columbia University 
from 1936 to her sudden death on March 2, 1954 
During these years, she taught hundreds of students 
from this country and abroad and earned a place 
of high esteem and affection in the school and the 
university. 

Miss Tompkins’ special fields were the education 
and reading interests of adults, the natural out 
growth of her experience as chief of Adult Educa 
tion Service at the Milwaukee Public Library (1923 
1929) and her advanced study at the Graduate 
Library School of the University of Chicago and 
Yale University. Her undergraduate work and mas 
ter’s degree were taken at the University of Wis 
consin 


Until ill health curtailed her activities, Miss 
Tompkins was Gn many boards and committees of 
the ALA, the American Association for Adult Edu 
cation, and various state library associations. She 
wrote the section, “Adult Education Activities of 
American Public Libraries,” which represented the 
United States in a Unesco publication in 1950 
Adult Education Activities in Public Libraries. She 
also contributed to other books and professional 
periodicals. From January 1, 1939 to September 30 
1941 she was library consultant to the Carnegie 
Corporation. The year 1950 she spent in New 
Zealand as a Fulbright research scholar, where het 
survey of libraries and her personal enthusiasm 
gave fresh stimulus to librarians in that country 
and elsewhere 

Of all Miss Tompkins’ varied interests, perhaps 
people came first. She believed that “library serv 
ice” at its best could help individuals and groups 
to a realization of their higher capabilities. She was 
especially concerned with the individual student 
giving sympathetic personal guidance and adapting 
problems to his needs and interests. It is in their 
work, in all parts of the world, that Miriam Tomy 
kins’ career as a teacher will find its fulfillment 

Lypia M. GoopiNnGc, Curator 
Annmary Brown Library 
Brown University 


Providence, Rhode Island 
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Her friends will remember Miriam Tompkins for 
her charm, the gaiety of her humor, and the quality 
of her mind. Her interests were varied, covering 
travel, music, art, the theater; in fact she took 
visible delight in all phases of the world about her. 
Hers was no cloistered scholarship, confined to the 
library. She was keenly aware of the problems of 
the day and within the limits of her strength she 
carried out her civic duties. Because of the inten- 
sity of her feelings, she had almost a mystical, 
religious awareness of life. 

It has been said that only enthusiastic people 
should choose books for others. Miriam Tompkins 
had such enthusiasm and also the gift of imparting 
it. To her selection of books she brought taste, 
intelligence, and imagination; to her wide range 
of reading a ‘spirit of judgment equal or superior.” 
The members of a small luncheon discussion group 
will long cherish the special flavor of her contagi- 
ous and engaging conversation about her own read 
ing. 

She was always a gracious hostess who delighted 
in bringing together her wide assortment of friends 
Now for this large company her death brings the 
“closing of one of the doors of the memory. 

ETHEL M. FEAGLEY, Assistant Librarian and 
Lihbrar ) Consultant 


Teachers College Library, New York 


Lila May Chapman Fund 


The Alabama Library Association has established 
a scholarship fund honoring Lila May Chapman, 
former director of the Birmingham Public Library 
The association's board has earmarked approxi 
mately $250 from the scholarship loan fund as the 
first gift. Friends and associates of Miss Chapman 
who wish to add to the fund may do so by sending 
contributions to Margaret ss children’s librar- 
ian of the Birmingham Public Library. 

Miss Chapman, who served the Birmingham 
Public Library for thirty-eight years as cataloger, 
assistant director, and director, died in October, 
1953, in Macon, Georgia, where she had lived since 
her retirement in 1947. Under her leadership the 
library had grown from a small subscription library 
to a system with 12 branches and 165 book stations 
in Jefferson County. 


Fair Exchange 

To the Editor 

I am glad to see in the January Wilson Library 
Bulletin the reply by Jean Colquhoun to Miss 
Bedinger’s ““An Exchange Year Abroad.” I was 
dismayed and chagrined to read the latter article in 
a professional magazine in the first place. And in 
the second place, as an American, I was ashamed, 
knowing that at least a few librarians in European 
countrics would read it. Surely you could have 
managed an article on the exchange program that 
would have been less pompous and presumptuous 
Jean Colquhoun’s answer puts a finger on the most 
glaring generalizing and sweeping statements Miss 
Bedinger made; and I must say with less rancour 
than could have been expected, but it might serve 
a good purpose if some other American exchange 
librarian would write another article for your maga- 

(Continued on page 744) 
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Staples For Libraries 


WEBSTER'S NEW INTERNATIONAL 
DICTIONARY, Second Edition 


Backed by more than 100 years of specialising 
in dictionary publishing The leading un- 
abridged dictionary, up to date for today's 
needs. 


WEBSTER'S NEW COLLEGIATE 
DICTIONARY 


A completely new book 
tries representing the 
useful words 2,200 
pages 


WEBSTER'S DICTIONARY OF 
SYNONYMS 


Clarifies the distinctions 
giving their antonyms, 
trasted words 


WEBSTER'S BIOGRAPF — AL 
DICTIONARY 


10,000 concise biographies of 
women of all countries, 
tions 1,700 pages 


WEBSTER'S GEOGRAPHICAL 
DICTIONARY 


A convenient source of accurate 
and historical information about 40,000 of the 
world's places—essential for a clear unrder- 
standing of the vital news of the day. 

Write for descriptive circulars 


G. & C. MERRIAM COMPANY 


Springfield 2, Mass. 


More than 125,000 en 
most careful selection of 
terms illustrated, 1,230 


between synonyms, 
and analogous and con- 


men and 
pronuncia 


noted 
with name 


geographical 

















AVALON BOOKS 


With Plasti-Kleer* Library Jackets 


THE JONES GIRLS 
by Dorothy Worley 


A NURSE COMES HOME 
by Ethel Hamill $2.50 


BULLETS ON BUNCHGRASS 
by Louis Trimble $2.50 


$2.50 


June 

MARRY ON MONDAY 
by Laura Saunders 

HEAD IN THE CLOUDS 
by Joan Sargent 


APACHE KILL 
by William Hopson 


$2.50 


$2.50 


$2.50 





At All Dealers 


AVALON BOOKS 
22 East 60th Street New York 22, N. Y. 


Canadian Representatives: 
THE RYERSON PRESS, TORONTO 
© Registered Trade-Mark, Library Service, Inc. 














SPECIAL 
LIBRARIES 


=— the official journal of Special 
Libraries Association, coyers the 
many widely-varied interests of its 
more than 5000 members in the 
epecial libraries field. 


= Feature articles by outstanding 

authorities in their subject areas 
appear in each issue. Included 
also are papers on various aspects 
of special library work, offering 
hard-to-get and valuable inform- 
ation unobtainable elsewhere. 


=—g> Anyone interested in specia! 
research for 


manufacturing concerns 

banks 

corporations 

advertising agencies 

transportation Companies 

research organizations 

insurance agencies 

newspapers 

law firms 

museums 

hospitals 

etc. 

may subscribe to 

SPeciAL Lipraries 


SPECIAL LIBRARIES is pub- 


lished monthly, September through 
April, and bi-monthly, May 
through August. A year’s sub- 
scription costs $7. in the US. 


($7.50 elsewhere). 


Write on your company letter- 
head for a sample copy of 
SPECIAL, Lipraries 


SPECIAL LIBRARIES 
ASSOCIATION 


31 E. 10th St., New York 3, N. Y. 
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(Continued from page 743) 
zine—some librarian who is a human being first 
and a machine last of all, if at all. 

{Eprror’s Note: See Doris M. Savage's article 
in this issue. Also, Jean Hagger's “Exchange Is A 
Two-Way Road.’’} 

For fifteen years I have engaged in library work, 
and have known and worked with all kinds of li 
brarians—the so-called typical and the untypical 
and in my experience the best librarians were the 
ones who never forgot that they were human and 
that the people they served were also human. A 
real librarian would never think of putting tech- 
niques and the “‘tools” of the trade first in impor 
tance before that sensitive awareness of peoples 
needs, and her own knowledge of, and love of 
books, so necessary to the making not only of a 
“good” librarian but of an efficient one as well 

Miss Bedinger's article is a fair example of an 
attitude and a way of thinking that is going to 
make it hard for the United States to face up to its 
responsibility of leadership in the world today. In 
the economic and military fields there is no doubt 
of our leadership, but in the cultural and intelle« 
tual field we will never make the grade until we can 
see, and are willing to admit, that all countries 
everywhere have something to give us in return 
for what they get. 

Faye JOHNSON, Librarian in Charge 

Fine Arts Library 
University of Arkansas, Fayetteville 


Library Who's Who Questionnaires 


The deadline for returning Who's Who In Li 
brary Service questionnaires is April 15th. ALA, 
SLA, and library schools have mailed copies to 
members and graduates. If you have not received 
yours by the time you read this, write for one from 
the School of Library Service, Box 44, Columbia 
University Library, 535 West 114 Street, New York 
City 27. 

Ler Asn, Librarian 
Carnegie Endowment for International Peace 
Cochairman, Council on Who's Who In 
Library Service 


s 68 
OBITUARIES 


(Continued from page 734) 
places throughout this country and Hawaui, includ 
ing Oregon, Wyoming, California, Florida, and 
Idaho. In Chicago, where she recently made het 
home, she was the librarian for the International 
Harvester Company's manufacturing research de 
partment. She was a member of the Illinois Wom 
an's Press Association (for which she edited the 
monthly bulletin, Pen Points, 1949-1950). Earlier, 
she organized a library for the Northern Trust Com 
pany, was serials librarian at the University of 
Illinois, devised and set up a classification system 
for the studies, records, and reports of the personnel 
standards and procedures section at Marshall Field, 


| and was supervisor of the staff which compiled the 
| Union Catalog of Art. She had administered the 


Naval Air Technical Training Center library in Chi 
cago and served as librarian of the Naval Operating 
Base in Key West, Florida. (For full biographical 
information, see the April Wilson Library Bulletin, 
page 646.) 
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Here are the nee 
The FIRST BOOK of 


CONSERVATION A 


FIRST By ey. 





By F. C. Smith. Pictures by Rene Martin. Nat- 
ural resources — what they are, what they mean 
to us, how we have sometimes damaged them, 
what we are now doing to conserve and renew 
them. April $1.75 


The FIRST BOOK of 
HAWAII 


By Sam and Beryl! Epstein. Pictures by Paul 
Lantz. The people, their history and legends, and 
above all, how they live today. March $1.75 


The FIRST BOOK of 
MUSIC 


By Gertrude Norman. Pictures by Richard Gack- 
enbach. Principles of music, its development, 
great men who have written and played it, and 
the instruments involved. With a selected list of 
records for children. June $1.75 


The FIRST BOOK of 
PHOTOGRAPHY 


By John Hoke. Photographs from many sources. 
Drawings by Russe! Hamilton. Photography in 
everyday life and as a tool of science and indus- 
try. Describes the use of the camera and the 
development of prints, plus the story of photog- 
raphy past and present. June $1.75 
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SCIENCE BOOK of SPACE TRAVEL 


By Harold Leland Good, 


Tilustrated by Jack 
are the visible a 
e last great front 


The FIRST BOOK of POETRY 


Selected by Isabel J. Peterson. Pictures by Kath- 
leen Elgin. Almost 100 poems are selected by a 
teacher from the scores she reads with children 
each year. Includes such favorites as A. A. Milne, 
Edna St. Vincent Millay, John Masefield, Robert 
Louis Stevenson. April $1.75 


The FIRST BOOK of 
RHYTHMS 


By Langston Hughes. Pictures by Robin King 
Rhythm is all about us — in beautiful, clear 
prose Langston Hughes opens new vistas in this 
lyric interpretation of life and its varied beats. 

March $1.75 


The FIRST BOOK of 

STAGE COSTUME and 
MAKE-UP 

By Barbara Berk. Pictures by Jeanne Bendick. 
How to collect a wardrobe simply and inexpen- 
sively; suggestions on hair, headgear; make-up 


aids; directions for special costumes. 
March $1.75 


The FIRST BOOK of 
WORDS 


By Sam and Bery! Epstein. Pictures by Laszlo 
Roth. The exciting story of English words, how 
they were born, how we use them, how they 
change to suit our needs. March $1.75 ALL 
cloth 


bound 





exciting new Series of 
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NDER DRUGS 


CLEAR 
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may yet conquer 
March $2.95 
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Coggins. Are there real possibilities ~~ 


nd invisible forces j 
ind j 5 In Space, and wh 
ler into the unknown? April $2.56 


WHO'S WHO 
IN YOUR FAMILY 


By Jerrold Beim. Pictures by Mary 
Stevens. What and why is a cousin “twice 
removed”? Why do some children have 
two sets of mothers and fathers? This book 
answers all the puzzling questions about 
relatives, EXTRA LARGE TYPE. 

Ages 6-9. April $2.50 


THE HORN THAT 
STOPPED THE BAND 


By Arthur H. Parsons, Jr. Pictures by 
Lynd Ward. Plenty of boys and girls learn 
the flute, trumpet, or clarinet . . . but 
Terry was made cf sterner stuff. He took 
on the French horn. Ages 5-9. April $2.50 


THE OLDEST, THE 
YOUNGEST, AND THE 
ONE IN THE MIDDLE 


By Lillian Gardner. Pictures by Doris 
Stolberg. Six-year-old Missie was an only 
child, but it didn’t matter because on her 
street there were children in every house. 
Then a new club started, and Missie 
couldn’t belong. Ages 5-8. May $2.50 


FW 


Mm 


FRANKLIN 


A young novel for young girls WATTS, INC. 


RACHEL 
By Mina Lewiton. Illustrated by Howard 
Simon. A warm, funny, and totally unfor- 
gettable book about a gentle girl in New 
York’s lower East Side. 

Ages 9-12. March $2.50 


699 Madison Ave 
New York 21 


N.Y 








AKCADIA HOUSE 
Dependable light fiction tor public libraries. 


Cloth bound—and with PLASTI-KLEER* jackets 
May titles, ready late April, $2.50 each: 


THE OLD BAXTER PLACE by Adeline McElfresh 
A letter from a stranger accused Julia of 
something she knew she could not have done 
Would you, like Julia, have traveled to Sum- 
ner City to find out why it was sent? 


KEY TO ROMANCE by L. A. Cunningham 

Nan had crossed the ocean from Engiand to 
marry Peter Benfield on the morrow Yet 
suddenly she felt not happiness but sudden, 
chilling fear, 


HARBOR LIGHTS by Ann Duffield 
Trying to forget the past, Rose 
sun-filled cruise But when she 
with the Captain, she found that 
knew all about her, and hated 


WEST TO DENVER by Chuck S$: snley 
Larry Galvin serves as a scout for the 
graph Company, and finds that the 
hunters, who resent the telegraph line, 
bolstering their argument with gunfire 


RIFLES ON THE RATTLESNAKE by Lee Floren 
Even having a Judge abroad the stagecoach 
was no guarantee of safety to a shipment of 
gold bullion crossing the Wyoming badlands 


DEATH CUES THE PAGEANT by Ed Ainsworth 
The famous pageant in California's great out- 
door bow! was even more exciting than usual, 
with a leading lady too attractive for her own 
good, and a corpse in greasepaint! 


ARCADIA HOUSE, 419 4th Avenue, Now York 16 


*Registered Trade Mark, Library Service, Inc 
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MARADOR PLASTIC BINDERS 


Write for information 
MARADOR CORPORATION 
1722 Glendale Bivd. Los Angeles 26 
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Meetings 
Courses 


Wo rkshops 


The University of Minnesota Library School will 
offer two five-week summer terms this year, the first 
offered by the university in 10 years. The re-estab 
lished summer terms will afford students with 
bachelor's degrees the opportunity to complete all 
prerequisite courses for a full graduate program 
during the summer, so that they will be ready in 
the fall to begin their work for their 
degrees 


master S 


The Minnesota library school now offers two pri 
grams: a graduate program leading to a master's de 
gree and the undergraduate minor course in the col 
lege of education. The minor course prepares stu 
dents for schooi librarianship and offers them a 
start on full professional education, for 9 of thei 
12 credits can also count as prerequisites for the 
masters program 

‘s 


To provide for increased demands for school |i 
brarians, Western Illinois State College, Macomb 
Illinois, makes it possible for in-service teachers to 
meet Illinois state certification requirements, or to 
complete a minor of 24 quarterly hours in library 
science, in a minimum of three summer terms. Ad 
dress inquiries to Mrs. Victor Schormann, Assistant 
Librarian, Western Illinois State College, Macomb 


Illinois. 
Ss 8B 


The Medical Library Association will hold its 
hifty-third annual meeting June 15-18 in Washing 
ton, D.C. Headquarters will be the Hotel Statler 
and the official host the Armed Forces Medical 
Library. 

The program will include a discussion on medi 
cal research by embassy attachés, tours of the Na 
tional Institutes of Health, the National Naval 
Medical Center, and of the Armed Forces Medical 
Library. Further information can be obtained from 
Lt. Col. Frank B. Rogers, Armed Forces Medical 
Library, 7th Street and Independence Avenue, S.W 
Washington 25, D.C 

os 68 


The graduate department of library science at In 
maculate Heart College is offering a summer pro 
gram in general librarianship. Although the cur 
riculum is planned primarily for candidates for the 
California Credential in Librarianship the depart 
ment’s general courses are basic training for all 
fields of library work. The department also will 
sponso; a series of weekly lectures that will be open 
to the public. Classes will meet daily before noon 
between June 22 and July 31. The special lectures 
will be given on Wednesday afternoons at 2:00. For 
further information write the Director, Graduate 
Department of Library Science, 2070 East Live Oak 
Drive, Los Angeles 28, California 


The Summer Institute for Social Progress in co 
operation with the Foreign Policy Association will 
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hold a nonpartisan conference June 26—July 10 at 


Bard College, Annandale-on-Hudson, New York 
Open to men and women interested in a vacation -- M0 i HERS 
combining discussion of public affairs with the rec- yf 

reational advantages of a country campus, the con- Y Wthees 


ference will focus on the theme, “World Trends 


and Our Responsibilities,” and present contrasting ( Lmericd OF 


views by visiting speakers. There are no academic 


or vocational admission requirements. For details —_— | 
of program, scholarships, and fees write Dorothy - ee 
P. Hill, Director, 14 West Elm Avenue, Wollaston obese : 
70, Massachusetts. #2 
s 8 =. gue The Lasting 


ad 
Summer session dates of the state library school Influence of the 


at Albany, New York, are June 28-August 6. A Christian Home 


lete ment available f Robert 
Burgess, Chairman, Department of Librarianship, by ELISABETH LOGAN DAVIS 
State College for Teachers, Albany 3, New York. : ; 
Introduction by ALLAN NEVINS 


Ss 8 

; ‘ Here are true stories of the mothers of 

The Division of Library Science of Indiana Uni President Eisenhower, Karl and Arthur 
versity offers workshops of interest to librarians | Compton, the Mayo Brothers, J. C. Penney, 
and their high-school-age assistants this summer Ralph Bunche, many others. Though child 
L.S. L595, a Workshop for Librarians (2Y, hours’ | rearing methods differed, in all these homes 
credit) will be conducted July 12-23. It will con- a common influence was at work—a God- 
sist of a study of specific problems related to school | centered Christian education. A book of 
library service. The second week of the workshop | fascinating sidelights of history, offering 
will be concurrent with the Workshop for Student | guidance to mothers, fathers, and all who 
Library Assistants and will be concerned with the work with children. Says Professor Nevins: 
techniques and methods for achieving student par- “We need more books like this one.” $2.50 
ticipation in the library program. Apply before 


June 1 to the Division of Library Science, Indiana FLEMING H. REVELL C0. © Westwood, W. J. 


University, Bloomington. 


The School of Library Science of Western Re 
serve University will offer a three-week summer 
workshop on “The Public Library and Adult Edu 
cation,’ to meet July 12-30 on the WRU campus 
in Cleveland, Ohio. Purpose of this summer's 
workshop for experienced librarians will be to ap- 
ply the philosophy, principles, and techniques of Si K 
adult education to formulation of library policies ister enny 
and programs. 

Before the workshop opens, each seminar mem- By 
ber will complete assignments on a basic reading ; 

ge 2RBERT J. Levine, M.D. 
list. The first week of the course will include an Hersert J. Levine, M.D 
intensive examination of the area of adult educa- 
tion, referring to the basic readings During the Here is a true and sym athetic 
second week, each student will work on an individ- . ee b oe P : 
ual project, analyzing it and outlining in detail a story of the heartbreaks, the heroic 
recommended course of procedure. The final week efforts, the victory and the defeat of 
of — har yore ag be devoted to class analysis of a community and the distinguished 
individua rojects. ° T . 

pers Australian nurse, Sister Elizabeth 


Three hours of academic credit will be granted we 
for the Western Reserve course, for which tuition Kenny, in their fight to combat 


will be $60. Housing will be available at Univer- polio. This is the inspiring story of 

sity dormitories at nominal rates. Complete in- how a whole community worked to 

formation and application forms are available from : > we nt 

the Admission Office, Western Reserve University, found and maintain the Sister 

Cleveland 6, Ohio. Inquiries should be made be- Kenny Clinic at Centralia, Illinois. 

fore June 1 Cloth, $3.50 
if e , $ 


The Syracuse University School of Library Sci- From Your Bookstore 
ence will offer a two-week Workshop on Audio- 
Visual Materials in Libraries August 9-20. Tuition 
for the 2-semester-hour graduate course will be $44. THE CHRISTOPHER PUBLISHING HOUSE 
For further information, write Dean Wharton Mil- Boston 20. 
ler, School of Library Science, Syracuse University, 
Syracuse 10, New York. 
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After High School 


—W hat? 
by RALPH F. BERDIE 


What factors really determine 
a high school graduate’s deci- 
sion whether to attend college? 
Is money or the lack of it the 
most important consideration ? 
What about intelligence and 
the record made in high 
school? Do the best qualified 
young people go to college? Do 
they get the chance if they want 
it? 

These are the kinds of ques- 
tions that led Dr. Berdie to 
make this study. The findings 
he reports in his book are based 
on a survey of 25,000 high 
school seniors, the largest sam- 
pling ever used for a study of 


this kind. 


The influence of the cultural 
aspects of home and family up- 
on the educational ambitions of 
young people is measured. 
Many other variables, such as 
paternal occupation, parental 
attitudes toward college, na- 
tionality origin, and geographi- 
cal factors, are analyzed for 
their role in determining who 
goes to college and who doesn’t. 


Personnel and management 
representatives in business and 
industry, manpower specialists 
in government and private 
agencies, and school and col- 
lege administrators and coun- 
selors will find this study re- 
vealing and useful. 


240 pages; indexed $4.25 





The UNIVERSITY of 
MINNESOTA PRESS 


MINNEAPOLIS 14 
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® here’s a new aid 
to librarians.... 


BIND-X 


STICK-ON LABEL-HOLDER 


SELF-ADHESIVE 
PRESSURE-SENSITIVE 
TRANSPARENT 


Just insert typewritten, written or printed label 
in the TRANSPARENT BIND-X window. Then 
stick it on shelves, book bins, desks, doors, 
walls, binders, boxes, or any other object. Ad- 
heres to wood, metal, leather, fiber, glass, cloth, 
plastic. Six inch lengths only 30c each. Easily 
cut. You'll probably make 3 labels from one 
6”-length. Holds label 4%, %” or 1” wide. 
Your choice «f 8 transparent colors. Ask your 
local stationer TODAY. 


Write for FREE SAMPLE 


CEL-U-DEX 


| MAIN STREET BROOKLYN, N. Y. 





YOU CAN'T MISS 


new developments of im- 
mediate concern as reported 
in more than 200 periodicals 
in the fields of engineering, 
science, industry, econom- 
ics, business, finance, man- 
agement, etc. 


IF 


you make a practice each 
month of scanning the pages 
of the 


INDUSTRIAL ARTS INDEX 


Since 1913 a comprehensive sub- 
ject index to the periodical lit- 
erature of the field. 


For details write: 


THE H. W. WILSON CO. 
950 University Ave., New York 52 
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Write For 
These 


The Gold Star List of American Fiction, now in 
its 39th year of publication by the Syracuse Public 
Library, Syracuse 2, New York, is available to 
librarians at the following prices: single copies, 
75¢ in advance; 10 or more copies, 10 per cent 
discount; 50 or more copies, 20 per cent discount. 
For fewer than 10 copies, cash or stamps should 


accompany order. 


Librarians who wish to cooperate with the Ameri 
can Heritage Foundation in the current Crusade for 
Freedom in support of Radio Free Europe by ex- 
hibiting materials on the subjects involved in the 
Crusade for Freedom may receive information and 
display materials by writing to Crusade for Free- 
dom, 345 East 46th Street, New York 17. 


a 68 
Copies of Esther L. Stallmann’s “Library Intern- 
ships: History, Purpose, and a Proposal” may be 
secured from the editor of the University of Illinois 
Library School's Occasional Papers, Urbana, Illi- 
nois, which published the study as number 37 in 


January. 
Ss 8 

The United States Civil Service Commission an- 
nounces that there is still a need for librarians in 
various federal agencies in Washington, D.C., and 
vicinity for positions paying entrance salaries of 
$3,410 a year. Full information regarding the ex- 
amination, and application forms, may be secured 
at many post offices throughout the country, or from 
the United States Civil Service Commission, Wash- 
ington 25, D.C. Applications will be accepted by 
the Commission in Washington until further notice. 


s 8 
Newbery-Caldecott bookmarks for 1954, listing 
this year’s award winners as well as all the winners 
from previous years can be obtained from the Chil- 
dren's Book Council. They are printed on stiff 
paper, 91/." x 214", and are decorated with the 
Newbery and Caldecott seals. They are available 
in turquoise or yellow or a combination of the two 
at 100 for $1, 500 for $4, or 1,000 for $7.50. Send 
requests to the Children’s Book Council, 50 West 
53rd Street, New York 19, which requests that pay- 

ment not be sent in stamps. 


A mimeographed handbook covering in detail the 
work and program of the 1953 summer workshop 
for elementary school librarians conducted at West- 
ern Washington College of Education by Dilla 
MacBean is available for $1 from the college, in 
Bellingham, Washington 


“World Affairs,’ a 22-page foreign service read 
ing list compiled by Ruth Savord, Librarian, and 
Donald Wasson, Assistant Librarian, of the Coun 
cil on Foreign Relations, may be ordered at 15 cents 
a copy from the Council on Foreign Relations Li 
brary, 58 East 68th Street, New York 21. 
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BIND-ART™ 


Liquid Plastic Adhesive 
$180 re 
— 80 


TTLE 
3 bot. .. $1.70 ea. 
6 bot... 1.65 ea. 
1 doz... 1.50 ea. 
4doz... 1.40 ea. 


Many Uses 


Repairing loose  bind- 
ings @ Binding periodi 
cals or stacks of loose 
sheets into one volume 
@Mending torn pages 
@ Tipping in loose pages 
@ Adhering Book Jacket 
Covers to books. 


@ See Bro-Dart Catalog for other products 


Pa bro-dart 
INDUSTRIES 


LIBRARY SERVICE DIVISION 


65 EAST ALPINE STREET «+ 





NEWARK 5, NEW JERSEY 














Aibrary Covers 


KEEP PAMPHLETS, BOOKLETS, MAGAZINES, 
LOOSE MATERIALS, IN GOOD CONDITION 
Save Binding Costs 


Full range of 5 sizes ranging from 10’x7"x 
4” to 164%2"x11%y"x3". Heavy cardboard 
construction, with reinforced corners, green 
vellum fronts, leather es and labeled for 
contents indication. Standard equipment 

for any library! 
Card Index trays (heavy cardboard) in 
four sizes, as well as wood end vertical file 
xes, are also a part of the Apex 


line of goons | Cpe. Write 

today for complete descriptive folder. 

EX paper Box CORPORATION 
311 W. Superior $t., Chicage 10, til. 
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| 
Our Holidays 
In Poetry 


Compiled by Mildred P. Harrington, Josephine H. 
Thomas, and a Committee of the Carnegie Library 
School Association 


, Now in its fifth printing and twenty-fifth year, 
Lincoln's Birthday this popular collection of holiday poems has 
been a comforting friend to many thousands 
of readers. Its pages are filled with inspira- 
tional verse by well-known poets like Whit- 
man, Sandburg, Bryant, Whittier, Housman, 
Scott, Byron and dozens of others. 


Washington's Birthday 
Easter 


Arbor Day 

Included are such classics as Lindsay's 

Mother's Day “Abraham Lincoln Walks At Midnight;” 
Whitman’s “O Captain! My Captain;” Long- 

Memorial Day fellow’s “The Ship of State,” and excerpts 
from “Hiawatha’s Canoe;” and Whittier’s 


Thanksgiving “My Trust.” 


Christmas Ideal for poetry collectors, this cheerful 
volume is also excellent for speakers of all 
kinds who are looking for the “right” quote. 


$2.50 5%" x 7%" Cloth bound xiv,480 pp. 


Quotations for 
Special Occasions 


By Maud Van Buren 


The author has used her long experience as 
a librarian to fill this book with apt quotations 
for every national holiday. There are also 
“special events” quotations for celebrations 
like “Be Kind to Animals Week,” “Conserva- 
tion Week,” and “Thrift Week,” and for 
Mother's and Father’s Day and other such 
occasions. All told, the quotations are suitable 
for 29 different events. 


$2.50 6 %" x 10%," Cloth bound 201 pp. 
“It contains the kind of quotations most frequently needed.” 
Illinois Libraries 
“There is always a place for a book of this type, especially 


when most of the material has not been collated in any other 
book... .”-—-National Humane Review 


THE H. W. WILSON COMPANY 
950-972 University Avenue New York 52, N. Y. 
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Press the button... 


and another book is charged 


Recordak Photographic Book Charging 
is so much easier... up to three times 


faster than the old manual method. 

You simply place the borrower’s card, 
the book card and a dated transaction 
card in the Recordak Junior Microfilmer, 
Press a button... and you have a photo- 
graphically accurate and complete record. 

Increased efficiency at the charge-out desk 
is only one ot the advantages. You can 
check books in faster, too. And return them 
to the shelves immediately after sorting. No 
tedious slipping operations because the book 
card travels with the book. 

It’s also easier to check on overdue books 
—just scan your film records in a Kecordak 
Film Reader. 

The way libraries of every size figure it, 
your savings are up to 2¢ per book handled 
over and above all microfilming costs. 

Just see how easily you can bring this 
progressive service to your community— 


you can rent a Recordak Junior Microfilmer 
for as little as $17.50 per month; or purchase 
one for as little as $450. And you can charge 
1,000 books on 60¢ worth of film, processing 


included. 
r y ry 


Write today for complete details on Recordak 
Photographic Book Charging. No obligation 
whatsoever. Recordak Corporation (Subsid- 
lary of Eastman Kodak Company), 444 
Madison Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 


*"Recordak’’ is a trade-mark 


Prices quoted are subject to change without notice, 


SRECORDEK 


(Subsidiary of Eastman Kodak Company) 


originators of modern microfilming 
—and its library application 








The NEW 
Filmstrip Guide 


Completely Revised, 3rd Edition, 1954 





New and completely revised, this comprehensive Guide 
lists 5,882 35mm filmstrips released since 1947. The Guide 
lists under each entry: date of release, whether sound or 
silent, color, grade level, key to source of purchase, price 
if not free, and whether a study aid accompanies. A Direc- 
tory of Main Sources is at the end. 

Part | is an alphabetic and subject index of all the film- 
strips, by individual title, series title, and subject. Part II 
classifies the strips by subject matter according to the 
Dewey Decimal System and includes descriptive data plus 
order numbers for Library of Congress catalog cards. 
Supplementary service annually and semi-annually. 
$5.00 (bound volume); $5.00 (supplement service for 3'/2 years); 
$8.50 (special combination offer for both parts of the service, 


ordered and billed at one time). The foregoing prices apply in 
the U.S. & Canada. Foreign Prices are $6.00 and $9.50. 


ree 
SATURDAY REVIEW Says: 


The Saturday Review in its February 20, 
1954, issue says of this Guide: 


The H. W. Wilson Company’s “Filmstrip 
Guide”’-—[a semi-annual] publication much 
like their “Educational Film Guide’’—is an 
excellent reference. It describes, classifies, 
grades, and ... in all cases lists the con- 
tents of the filmstrips. 





AS TTA 
NEA JOURNAL Says: 


The NEA Journal says: 


... the best single printed source of infor- 
mation concerning filmstrips available for 
purchase, rent, o1 free (is) the Filmstrip 
Guide. This ver}: helpful guide contains 
comprehensive lis‘s of fiimstrips classified 
according to subjzcts and titles. 


Send for your Copy 


THE H. W. WILSON COMPANY 


950 University Avenue New York 52, N. Y. 
ES A UT NNN 
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Books... and Serwice 
from McCLURG’S 


McClurg’s, with over half a century of 
specialized library service, is equipped 
to serve you well! Our staff is skilled in 
the handling of Library, School and 
College book orders. 


We welcome your patronage . . . and 
the opportunity to serve you. 


A. C. McClurg & Co. 


“Since 1844” 
333 E. Ontario St. ° Chicago 11, Illinois 
“Serving Librarians Is Our Business” 




















Are you using the 


BIOGRAPHY INDEX? 


It will locate for you... 


Biographical material appearing in the more than 1500 
periodicals regularly indexed by the Wilson Company, plus 
selected law and medical journals. ... current books that 
contribute to the knowing of men. ... prefaces and pam- 
phlet material that tell of personalities. . . . portraits 
wherever they appear in the above researches and, obituaries 
from the New York Times... . 


Published Quarterly 


NOW eee Reasonably priced on the service basis. 


A One-place Write for your subscription rate. 


THE H. W. WILSON COMPANY 
Index to Biography 950 University Avenue New York 52, N. Y. 
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Se PAGEANT PRESS 
) = Checklist for librarians 


e Nonfiction 


* THE POWER OF EMERSON'S W!SDOM — Hugh P. MacDonald 

A comprehensive selection from Emersons writings by a life-long student of his works. 
The Sage of Concord’s thoughts on courge, intellect, love, and the like are skillfully 
grouped for reading pleasure and easy refyrence. $3.50 


* MODERN PIONEERING IN ALASXA — Margaret Melin 


A station wagon safari up the Alcan Highway reported in lively style and attractively 
illustrated with numerous photos. $3.00 


¢ THE AMAZING POWER WITHIN YOU — Zabelle Abdalian 
In terms of today’s problems, the author ii:terprets the philosophy of the founder of the 
Harper Institute of London. $2.00 


e Prose and Poetry 
¢ THE WIFE OF MAHLON — Louise Kern 


A dramatic re-telling of the Biblical journey to the Promised Land and the return to 
Bethlehem—and the devotion existing between Naomi and her daughter-in-law Ruth. 

$2.00 
* THE RACE AND OTHER POEMS .— Helen L. Stapler 


Versatile, truly lyric and rich with stimulating ideas, this collection will suit the varying 
interests of many readers. $2.00 


* ROVING WINDS — Juanita B. Bey 


Vivid images of Nature's varying moods—.and inspirational thoughts on meeting life's 
problems courageously. $2.50 


° WE ARE THE LITTLE FOXES — Th2 Little Foxes That Spoil Our Vines 
H. A. Kazanjian 


The philosophy of a combat veteran and Re! Cross worker, expressed in free verse that 
blends bittersweet tenderness and grim humer. $2.00 


* HEART STRINGS — C. Powell Conit,ear 
Delicate word pictures portraying a gentle woman's strong sense of love, grief, and 


religious faith. $2.00 
* THE TREASURE OF PAINTED MOUNTAIN — Will Wagner 


A surveyor in Death Valley encounters greec'y desperadoes, and intrigue follows when 


he falls in love with a descendant of the Con.juistadors. $3.00 


* SUNSPUR — Michael Carey 


Redheaded young Michael and her mischievous older brother will charm adults and 
youngsters alike in this warmhearted tale of s rowing up. $2.50 


20%, library discount 


PAG EANT PRESS 130 West 42nd St., New York 36, N. Y. 
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Some Current English Public 


Library Developments 
A PERSONAL VIEW 


By ]. F. W. Bryon 


N THE TITLE OF THIS ESSAY, stress should 

be laid upon the second, apparently sub- 
sidiary, part of the title, since what follows 
is very much an individual assessment—the 
views of one librarian, with all the limitations 
of time, place, and dimensional background 
which that implies. Being in a small pro- 
vincial English town, the writer is less aware 
of trends and developments in large city or 
county systems than perhaps he should be, 
and activities in Scottish, Welsh, and Irish 
libraries will be equally neglected. 

Similarly, despite a fairly catholic range of 
bibliothecal and bibliographical interests, the 
writer is aware of “blind spots’ in his out- 
look, which render him oblivious to the 
beams of achievement in some directions, al- 
though hypersensitive to the motes of activity 
in others, towards which he has a bias. For 
this professional myopia he apologizes, since 
it reduces considerably the authoritativeness, 
comprehensiveness, and detail of what fol- 
lows, compact as it is of prejudice and enthu- 
siasm. American readers, then, should be re- 
minded that any other English librarian 
would probably single out for comment as 
significant a different set of developments, 
although some of those considered briefly 
here would inevitably feature in any such list. 


Eccles Lanca 


. F. W. Bryon is Borough Librarian, 
shire, England 


MAY 1954 


One further explanation should be given 
this brief essay in no way attempts to supplant 
the more thorough guide to trends in British 
public libraries given by L. R. McColvin 
city librarian of Westminster, in Library 
Trends, volume one, number four (April 
1953), which should be read by all wishing 
to gain a sight of the over-all picture, but 
rather to supplement it by presenting, pos 
sibly out of perspective, a close-up of the 
more recent developments. While nothing 
that the past president of the Library Associ 
ation says could be doubted, everything her« 
is a matter of personal opinion, and, as such 
open to question. 


B.N.B. 


Undoubtedly, for public libraries in Eny 
land, the most influential single event since 
the end of the war has been the publication 
of the British National Bibliography from 
January 1950. So great has been its impact 
and far-reaching its influence, that many li 
brarians now find it difficult to recall how 
they “managed” without it in 1949 and be- 
fore. To American colleagues with the long 
standing beneficence of bibliographical serv 
ices for current publications offered by the 
Library of Congress and The H. W. Wilson 
Company as part of their mental furniture 
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such an attitude can probably be appreciated 
only with difficulty, but something akin to the 
situation prior to “B.N.B.”’, as it is affection- 
ately known, can be understood if it be im- 
agined that there was no guide to new books 
save that provided by the Publishers’ Weekly 
Useful as that periodical undoubtedly is, it 
does not attempt to cater for anyone but the 
trade, for whom niceties of catalog rulings 
and bibliographical data are refinements not 
worth their cost. 

English librarians, brought up to rely upon 
the Publishers’ Circular and Bookseller, and 
their periodic cumulations, found themselves 
provided with an instrument of their craft at 
once more accurate and more suited to their 
needs than anything which had been available 
previously. The weekly lists of closely classi- 
fied entries, at first printed on one side of the 
paper only, to facilitate cutting up for pasting 
on to cards, and so to form a quick, if clumsy 
way of cataloging, were improved after a trial 
year by a change in format, which involved a 
reduction in the size of page and of the type 
size, and the abolition of single-sided print- 
ing save for special subscribers. The 1951 
annual volume showed further welcome 
changes, such as the inclusion of authors, 
titles, and subjects in a single index sequence. 


Effect on Librarianship 


A detailed description of B.N.B. is not 
necessary here: what it is desired to empha- 
size is its effect on public librarianship in 
England.' Probably the most important and 
immediate was its impact on book selection. 
For years, too many public librarians in this 
country relied upon the periodic visits of 
booksellers’ agents who, armed with the dust 
jackets of those current books which they 
stocked, accepted orders for the librarian’s 
choice from these. Inevitably, since this in- 
volved a selection from a selection, and since 
in few cases was the representative able to 
supplement the restricted information avail- 
able from the jacket, the method was unsatis- 
factory, to say the least. 

It would be optimistic, unfortunately, to 
suggest that this far-from-professional proce- 
dure was abolished by the advent of B.N.B., 
but many librarians, including those respon- 
sible for book selection in the larger systems 
and the more seriously minded of the librar- 
ians in the smaller, welcomed the weekly lists 
as a convenient and comprehensive conspec- 
tus of British publishing, and were enabled 
to make their selection from a whole. Some 
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librarians now use B.N.B. as a means of 
ordering books, sending a marked copy to 
their bookseller.'* To what extent this prac- 
tice obtains cannot be estimated at present, 
but it is certain that with the development of 
a new generation of school-trained librarians, 
it will gain an ever-widening hold. Booksell- 
ers have commented upon the improving 
quality of book selection in recent years, and 
have complained occasionally, half-seriously, 
about the obscurity of some of the publica- 
tions ordered since the introduction of B.N.B. 

If book selection has benefited in public 
libraries in England since 1950 from the use 
of B.N.B., it is certain that classification (by 
D. C.) and cataloging in the smaller librar- 
ies has derived equal benefit. The Dewey 
Decimal Classification has imposed a certain 
degree of standardization over the years on 
the large majority of public libraries which 
use the scheme in this country, but there has 
always been latitude for individual applica- 
tion and interpretation. Special “treatments” 
and adaptations were at one time common 
among librarians of a pioneering generation, 
who unwittingly saddled their successors with 
modifications which were no longer relevant, 
or were not susceptible to current application 
or development. Nowadays, not only is it 
realized more widely what a disservice is 
done to posterity by the adoption of a scheme 
of classification for the maintenance of whose 
applicability no provision is made, but also 
there is a growing appreciation of the desir- 
ability of standardization and uniformity, 
even at the expense of some inconvenience 
in other directions on occasion. This is par- 
ticularly relevant in an age when cooperation 
and union lists are growing. More and more 
English librarians, therefore, are finding it 
convenient to accept the B.N.B. classification 
of a new book, and in time it may be antici- 
pated that the percipient reader may find it 
an advantage to have familiar books labeled 
in a familiar way. 

That is not to say that since January 1950 
every new subject book added to public li- 
braries in England has been similarly classed 
with its fellow copies in other libraries; far 
from it. But much greater consistency be- 
tween placings in libraries has undoubtedly 
been obtained, since librarians have appreci- 
ated the advantages of correspondence be- 
tween their local classing and that of B.N.B., 
and consequently there has been achieved, 
almost inadvertently, greater conformity than 
hitherto, and it is a growing tendency, mak- 
ing for consistency over a period, among 
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other advantages. Further than this, there 
occur from time to time subjects newly dealt 
with in book form, for which the printed 
schedules of the Decimal Classification offer 
no specific place. Now, when such a book 
appears, instead of several hundred classifiers 
making their own local decisions, often re- 
sulting in an uncanonical subdivision, B.N.B. 
provides a suggested ruling, and the tendency 
is for librarians to accept it, in the confidence 
of its being followed consistently in the 
future. 

Although it is by no means a new trend, 
it should perhaps be mentioned here that the 
traditional British preference for close classi- 
fication is being maintained, not least by 
B.N.B., no visible effect having been notice- 
able as a result of the standard edition of the 
Decimal Classification, which to many Eng- 
lish librarians is oversimplified and quite un- 
suited to public library work in any but small 
branch libraries. B.N.B. has adopted only a 
few of the new placings therein, a list of 
those used to date appearing in the 1952 
annual volume. 

As the three annual cumulations have been 
published, B.N.B. has been used increasingly 
as a subject bibliography, librarians finding 
that recourse to it is more profitable than to 
any other by reason of the detail given, each 
entry being virtually a full one according to 
the joint code of 1908, with but minor modi- 
fications. This fullness of entry has un- 
doubtedly improved the general standard of 
cataloging in small libraries where heretofore 
inadequate salaries had resulted in cataloging 
being performed by inadequately trained 
staff. 

From the foregoing it will be seen just how 
important has been the impact of the British 
National Bibliography on pablic library work 
in England during the past more than four 
years. That influence is growing and cumu- 
lative, and despite the grumbles of a few 
diehards, who see in the trend “the dead hand 
of standardization” '“, it is certain to increase 
still further, as libraries tend less and less to 
be self-contained units, and increasingly 
“members one of another.” The present 
writer admits to finding the effects of B.N.B. 
wholly beneficent, since it has released much 
professional energy for application in other 
directions, and so has resulted in improved 
service to the individual reader, while broad- 
ening the application of high bibliographical 
and cataloging standards, and bringing within 
the means, even of small branch libraries, the 
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services as catalogers and bibliographers of 
skilled librarians. 


Full-Time Library Schools 


Although it is naturally impossible to meas- 
ure the comparative effect or value of such 
disparate developments, one would venture a 
guess that the development which has had the 
next greatest effect on public librarianship in 
England has been the establishment and 
growth of full-time library schools covering 
the whole country. Prior to the end of the 
war, there was only the graduate school at 
University College (London University), but 
the postwar plans of the Library Association 
included a modified examination syllabus, for 
which part-time courses, no matter how in- 
tensive, would be inadequate, and so were 
established some seven schools, since in- 
creased to nine, whose curricula are geared 
to the L.A. syllabus, and which are admin- 
istered and accomodated by colleges of com- 
merce and technology, i.¢., nonuniversity edu- 
cational foundations which are administered 
by local education authorities, which were 
willing (as universities are not) to prepare 
students for the examinations of an outside 
body. 

To readers accustomed to professional 
qualification at full-time university courses, 
the idea of schools of librarianship requiring 
nothing more in the way of preliminary aca- 
demic standing than the rough British equiva- 
lent of high school graduation may not sound 
a particularly great advance, but it will be 
evident that the general level of professional 
education will have been raised. The stage 
has not yet been reached when all, or even a 
majority of students, prepare for the L.A. 
examinations in these schools, but their exist- 
ance has improved immeasurably the average 
attainment of students, with results which are 
being made evident, and which promise to 
become even more influential in time. 

A development which is as yet in its in- 
fancy, but which is making phenomenal prog- 
ress, is the realization that for most members 
of the public, the words “public library’’ 
mean, not the vast, comprehensive, expert 
(and largely theoretic) service which is in 
the mind of librarians aware of the full rami- 
fications of libraries, but the small service 
point—a branch of a municipal or county 
system, a mobile library, or a part-time make- 
shift center, in which a limited number of 
books, with an untrained or half-trained staff, 
attempt to cater for the reading and informa- 
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tional needs of a community, with varying 
SUCCESS. 

Since this is so, it behooves us to improve 
that small service point, by making it the in- 
fallible channel whereby readers may have 
certain access to the full resources of a com- 
prehensive library service. Steps in this direc- 
tion were taken many years ago, when the 
voluntary association of public libraries, and 
of some industrial and academic libraries, in 
regional library systems covering the whole 
country, formed an imposing edifice, of 
which the keystone is the National Central 
Library. But impressive and successful as the 
regional bureaus are—and both qualitatively 
and quantitatively they do magnificent work 

the very magnitude of their achievement 
emphasizes the limitations of the available 
resources. For the scheme as first devised in- 
volved no more than the establishment of 
machinery whereby to locate and make avail- 
able the material acquired in individual li- 
braries for local use. Even with this limited 
aim, a great deal has been done to extend 
local resources, and in 1951-1952 the num- 
ber of books loaned under the scheme was 
289,240. 


Cooperative Purchasing 


But with rising demand there have been a 
growing number of unfulfilled requests, and 
librarians in England are becoming more 
aware of the failures (27,342 in 1951-1952) 
than of the successes, which is as it should be. 
The librarians of the 28 Metropolitan Bor- 
oughs which form the County of London took 
the initiative in 1948, when there was begun 
a cooperative scheme of book purchase.’ 
Dividing the Dewey Decimal Classification’s 
schedules between them, they undertook to 
buy all new British publications on their 
allocated subjects. This step alone would have 
been valuable, but concurrently with it there 
was inaugurated a joint reserve scheme for 
both subject books and fiction,’ which has 
resulted in economies of space that are greatly 
appreciated in the overcrowded central library 
buildings of metropolitan London. Subject 
books which are discarded in the constituent 
libraries are offered first to the libraries cover- 
ing their respective subjects, and only if al- 
ready held there are they finally disposed of. 
Similarly, fiction (allocated arbitrarily by au- 
thor on alphabetical basis) over fifty years old 
is offered to participant libraries on with- 
drawal, and in this way is being developed a 
valuable reserve of books which might other- 
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wise be lost. At the same time there is an 
increasing confidence in a requested book's 
being available, while there is less need now 
for the duplication of books in many reserves. 

The full value of this scheme will not be 
felt until it has been in force for some years, 
when the constituent libraries have had time, 
and the resources, to build up comprehensive 
stocks of current and superseded material, but 
already in some of the libraries, owing to the 
enthusiasm of the librarians, notable results 
have been achieved. Since the reserves of 
older books are accepted and stored on the 
same basis as current material, each of the 
public libraries concerned in the scheme is 
some distance on the way to becoming a spe- 
cial library in respect of the subjects allocated 
to it, with advantages in intensified biblio- 
graphical knowledge among the staff, and 
advice to enquiring colleagues. It is evidently 
useful to have not only a specialized collec- 
tion, but also one that is fully accessible, and 
which exists solely that it may serve as a sup- 
plement to local resources. 

Not too much should be claimed for the 
scheme, however. The sum to be expended 
in any one year, under the terms of the agree- 
ment, is not less than 200£ per library, over 
and above what would normally be spent on 
the subjects allocated. Simple arithmetic 
shows that approximately 6,000£ is available 
per annum, and how far does $17,000 go in 
these days? Yet these are the approximate 
resources of the libraries which are trying to 
make London self-sufficient so far as British 
book publications are concerned. At the time 
of the scheme’s inauguration, periodicals were 
explicitly stated as coming within the scheme, 
and some librarians have done what they 
could to implement this part of it. But the 
success of so far-reaching a voluntary project 
depends upon so many imponderables that it 
would be misleading to suggest that it has 
attained 100 per cent efficiency. Like the little 
girl who had a little curl, when it is good, 
it is very, very good. One says no more than 
that. 

The London scheme was followed in 1950 
by a parallel agreement between libraries in 
the southeast of England. Although similar 
in many respects, there are important differ- 
ences between the two arrangements. The 
later one, for example, being subscribed to 
by over eighty libraries, is able to divide the 
subject allocations more closely, and since the 
inauguration coincided with that of B.N.B., 
the scheme is based on the biblicgraphy, li- 
braries accepting the classification given as an 
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allocation of a specific book to them. Again, 
since narrower subject divisions were pos- 
sible, no flat rate of expenditure was decided, 
but subjects were allocated according to esti- 
mated cost in a given year, with surprising 
accuracy in the estimating, on a population 
basis of seven shillings per thousand. This 
has since risen to about 8s. 6d. per thousand 
population ; for this sum, the public libraries 
of the southeast of England are assured of at 
least one copy of every British book pub- 
lished, with certain defined and understand- 
able exceptions. There is as yet no concerted 
attempt to link this scheme with any plan for 
cooperative storage of reserve material, peri- 
odicals, or fiction. 

Here again, librarians’ participation varies 
from punctilious observation of the letter of 
the agreement to enthusiastic supplementa- 
tion of it with, for example, American and 
other foreign publications, advertising for 
out-of-print books, attempts to complete runs 
of relevant periodicals, and so on. Once 
again, too, only time will show how effective 
the scheme can be in providing, ultimately, 
a guaranteed interloan service for unavailable 
material. Recent investigation into the nature 
of this suggests that cooperative subject book 
coverage provides only a part of the answer, 
though a valuable and necessary part, and a 
prerequisite to any complementary scheme. 

These schemes are paralleled by others, 
less comprehensive, but with similar aims, in 
other regions, which have watched the devel- 
opments in the southeastern part of the coun- 
try with interest. In the east midlands, for 
example, there is a plan in force whereby 
constituent libraries share foreign literature 
provision between them, while in the north- 
ern region the scheme is based on cooperative 
purchase, by mutual agreement, of books in 
certain categories. Further cooperative ven- 
tures, illustrative of the efforts of English 
public librarians to improve the service pro- 
vided with a minimum of expense, have been 
the publication of union lists of periodicals 
in the London and northwestern areas, respec- 
tively. These location lists, as yet, have 
served merely to locate files, but it is hoped 
that they may provide a jumping-off point for 
cooperative provision and filing of periodi- 
cals, since they serve already to indicate col- 
lective weaknesses and mutual shortcomings 
in the areas concerned. 

In this field of library cooperation, the most 
important and significant recent event has 
been the publication of the Vollans Report? 
in which the deputy city librarian of West- 
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minster publishes his detailed findings of the 
operation of the regional library systems, and 
his recommendations for improving the serv- 
ice provided by them and the National Cen- 
tral Library. His suggestions and proposals, 
having been made to a National Joint Com- 
mittee on Library Cooperation, are still sub 
judice at the time of writing, but it seems 
inevitable that as a result of them important 
changes will be made. 


Local Schemes 


The growth of interest in such projects may 
be seen from the fact that in the North West- 
ern Regional System, in 1951, a proposal that 
a ‘‘subject specialization scheme,’’ as it has 
loosely been called, should be adopted, was 
defeated, and instead, local schemes and 
agreements were suggested as an alterna- 
tive **; Yet in 1952 the decision was re- 
versed, a special meeting of librarians was 
called, and a committee prepared a draft 
scheme for submission.*® This scheme was 
adopted nem. con. at a meeting in November 
1953, and came into force on April 1, 1954. 
It includes comprehensive subject coverage by 
means of cooperative purchase of books listed 
in B.N.B., and joint bing of reserve material 
on the same subject basis, together with minor 
local variants of extant schemes. 

As a result of the recommendations men- 
tioned in the previous paragraph, two local 
schemes have come into operation which are 
not without interest. One operates in a small 
group of libraries (originally five, but later 
extended to include two more) in the south- 
east of Lancashire and adjacent towns in 
Cheshire. After nominating certain technical 
subjects in which they would normally buy 
heavily by reason of local industries, each 
library notified the others of purchases in 
these classes, as well as of certain other acces- 
sions, such as foreign publications, library 
economy texts and all volumes costing 2£ or 
more. From these notifications, made on in- 
dividual 5” x 3” slips, a union catalog has 
been compiled in each of the participating 
libraries, and a periodic list is prepared, copies 
of which are sent to member libraries for local 
distribution. Interloan is by means of stand 
ardized, duplicated forms. 

The service is supplemented by periodic 
meetings of the librarians concerned, who dis 
cuss the purchase of marginal works, and 
agree on the allocation of specific titles be- 
tween themselves “” This scheme serves two 
valuable purposes: by spreading the respon- 
sibility for purchase of new and expensive 
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technical works over a number of libraries, 
financial economy is achieved, and by spread- 
ing the knowledge of new purchases more 
widely and making them mutually available, 
expensive books are insured to some extent 
against the possibility of idleness. Both of 
these factors count for much in these days 
when costs are rising and the book fund is 
subjected to ever greater pressure. Not the 
least clement in this stress has been the de- 
valuation of the pound, which has operated 
against conscientious book selection, for 
whereas the fiction and children’s books 
bought by public libraries in England have 
always been, for the most part, native publi- 
cations, technical subjects necessitate the pur- 
chase of foreign, particularly United States, 
books, and while before the war the average 
American technical book cost, say, up to three 
times the price of a new English novel, the 
proportion between the two today is nearer 
five to one. 


Finance 


Consideration of book prices introduces the 
general question of finance, and here it must 
be admitted that, while considerably more 
could be done in this direction, public sup- 
port for public library provision has improved 
greatly since the war, the total expenditure 
for all kinds having increased by something 
like 200 per cent since 1938-1939." 

A large proportion of this increase is di- 
rectly attributable to the introduction of a 
national salary scale for local government 
employees (including those working in mu- 
nicipal and county libraries), incorporated in 
which was recognition of the professional 
examinations conducted by the Library Asso- 
ciation. While there are still anomalies and 
inadequacies in the application of this scale, 
it has nevertheless resulted in a rise in status 
and proportionate payment for assistants in 
public libraries. But in addition to the higher 
salaries paid (needless to say, they are still 
not enough, in relation to scales applied in 
other employment groups), considerably 
more money has also been found by local au- 
thorities for books of recent years, and despite 
retrograde steps here and there, the general 
picture is one of higher book funds. 


Possibly this pleasant state of affairs would 
not be the case had it not been for a general 
moratorium on all building since 1939, which 
has resulted in the virtual disappearance of 
loan charges from the annual estimates of ex- 
penditure in many libraries. Now that such 
restrictions show some signs of being lifted 
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gradually, it is probable that long-overduc 
buildings will be erected, and conversions or 
extensions undertaken, which may have an 
adverse effect on expenditure on their con- 
tents. Almost certainly it will slow up the 
rate of increase under this head, whose graph, 
in any event, shows signs of leveling off at 
present. 

Partly as a result of this improved financial 
provision, which has inevitably had its effect 
on the quality of service provided, and hence 
of public estimation of it; partly, probably, 
as a result of the amended Library Association 
examination syllabus and the institution of 
full-time schools; and partly, at least, as a 
result of the increasing number of students 
enabled to enjoy a university education since 
the war; the general average of recruitment 
has probably improved from the point of 
view of academic qualifications, although one 
would hesitate to suggest that the other neces 
sary qualities of a good librarian were more 
in evidence nowadays than before 1939 
Though more graduates are now taking 
courses in library schools and finding posts in 
public libraries, a high proportion of them 
seem to possess the lesser academic distinc- 
tions: the man with a ‘good’ degree is still 
a rarity in English public libraries. Naturally, 
one has no figures with which to support this 
statement, but it is based on the observation 
of colleagues as well as personal experience. 

Despite the foregoing paragraph, however, 
it would probably be true to say that public 
librarianship is now more seriously consid 
ered by parents and students as a career pos- 
sibility than ever before in this country, and 
with certain exceptions, choice of candidates 
for an advertized post is easier for the librar- 
ian than it used to be. On occasions, one has 
been pleasantly surprised by the qualifications 
offered in return for an entry into the profes- 
sion at the lowest salary level. 

It would be interesting, but rather lacking 
in value, because it would be so inconclusive, 
to speculate upon the specific reasons for this 
state of affairs. Lacking, however, accurate, 
detailed, statistical information of any kind, 
one has no bases of comparison, and all, or 
nearly all, must be conjecture. But though it 
is impossible to apportion the relative part 
played by the various factors affecting the 
issue, it is possible to instance a few. The war 
itself was a potent factor, since it intensified 
reading, and brought problems to public |i 
braries whose solution gave rise to a wider 
understanding of what a good service could 
mean. After the war, returning service people 
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helped the profession to effect such improve- 
ments as had been begun with enthusiasm, 
following upon the wartime publication of 
the “"McColvin Report’’.'* There was, and is, 
a new spirit of progress, and the changes in 
professional training, certification, and salary 
scales all were both an expression of this 
mood and a further incentive to its continu- 
ation. 


The centenary of the first English Public 
Libraries Act, which was celebrated in 1950, 
was the culmination of this process. The Li- 
brary Association, lacking any official support 
from a government department, realized that 
it was necessary to use the opportunity for 
some much needed publicity and did more, 
with limited resources, than many people 
thought possible. There were no paid adver- 
tizements in the national press; no 35mm 
films in the cinemas; no great exhibitions in 
London. But an unprecedented number of 
column-inches were achieved in weekly and 
monthly journals; there were feature articles, 
editorials, and news items in the newspapers ; 
there were broadcast talks and feature pro- 
frams on the B.B.C.; pictorial displays were 
made, and rented for exhibition all over the 
country; a 16mm film Index to Progress, was 
made, and has since been shown widely. 
Pamphlets addressed to different sections of 
the community, and posters illustrating the 
range of the library service, were printed by 
the hundred thousand and old to libraries 
for local use. The metropolitan boroughs 
staged an exhibition in National Book League 
headquarters. Most effective of all, perhaps, 
were the two pamphlets, one derived from 
the other,® which were prepared and distrib- 
uted to local authorities, members of Parlia- 
ment, and other officials and bodies. In these 
attention was drawn to the scope and criteria 
of a good public library service, and the 
reader was invited to make his own compari- 
son with the local service. 


Once again, probably, much was achieved 
only because preceding events had made it 
possible, but some credit should be given for 
the energy and directness with which the 
chance was taken; undoubtedly the ripples 
on the pool of public opinion are still widen- 
ing from the splash made then. Newspapers 
more frequently carry news items concerning 
public library affairs than before the war, 
when it was an exceptional occurrence. “Let- 
ters to the Editor’’—always an indication, if 
an unreliable one, of what is in the public 
mind—now sometimes deal with public li- 
brary questions, and that hardly ever hap- 
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pened before. Such happenings have their 
cumulative effect, and it is safe to say that 
libraries are now more in the public conscious- 
ness in England than seemed possible a few 
years ago, with beneficial results in public 
support and the quality of the service offered. 

Within individual libraries, the perennial 
problems posed by the public catalog have 
continued to receive consideration, with some 
original solutions. Despite the length of serv- 
ice of the card catalog and the sheaf {"‘a 
catalog formed by sheets, slips, or cards fas- 
tened in a binder that permits the insertion 
of new material"-—ALA Glossary of Library 
Terms}, readers still prefer the printed list, 
and have never been completely reconciled to 
the single-entry forms. For this reason, ex- 
periments have been made in several systems 
to meet this demand. In a few branch librar- 
ies, it is understood, B.N.B. is used as a public 
catalog, on the principle that virtually every- 
thing in it is obtainable. The initial practice 
of cutting up B.N.B. entries, and pasting 
them on standard-sized cards, has been dis- 
continued in most if not all libraries which 
began the practice, but as stated above, the 
basic entry in B.N.B. is widely copied ,and a 
number of local adjustments have followed 
upon its adoption, for the sake of conformity. 


Current Printed Catalogs 


Libraries which have continued to print 
and publish (at subsidized prices) catalogs 
of current accessions are Glasgow and Liver- 
pool. The former recently issued the fifth 
volume in their quinquennial series, covering 
additions during 1939 through 1944.'° It isa 
paper-covered quarto (unpaged ), in Dewey- 
classed form, with indexes of authors and 
subjects which colleagues in smaller libraries 
find useful as a supplementary subject bibli- 
ography. Liverpool's catalog covers accessions 
during the period 1935 to 1950. Unfortu- 
nately it is restricted to books in the lending 
libraries, and excludes music and foreign lit- 
erature. This also is paper covered, but is in 
dictionary form. Both are double-columned, 
but whereas Liverpool's entries are minimal, 
Glasgow's do indicate whether a book is illus- 
trated, include forename in full, and subtitles 
where given, while the date is always given, 
and is sometimes omitted from the Liverpool 
catalog. The latest recruit to the printing 
tradition, but a recruit with a difference, is 
Westminster, where a monthly classified list 
of accessions is published and sold for a 
nominal subscription, with a separate annual 
cumulation available or not, as required. Just 
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what this venture is costing the city corpora- 
tion, and what are the results to date, has not 
been published as yet, but it is a development 
which other librarians are watching with in- 
terest and not a little envy. 


Catalog of Holdings 


At Bristol a parallel development has been 
the preparation and use in all libraries and 
departments (though it is not on sale to the 
public ), of a homemade catalog of holdings, 
in parts—subject books and fiction—with a 
supplementary volume for the subsequent 
year's accessions which covers both groups. 
These enterprising volumes consist of sten- 
ciled sheets, the format being foolscap folded 
once, and the whole being cased in the librar- 
ies’ own bindery. The cost, it is understood, 
works out at approximately one pound ster- 
ling per volume, but for this expenditure, 
each library department and branch has a 
union catalog of the system's holdings and 
accessions, at a cost far less than that of one 
on cards. 


Union catalogs in branch libraries were in- 
creasing in popularity before the war, when 
some new systems opened with sheaf catalogs 
reproduced on a spirit duplicator, and re- 
peated at each service point. But the problem 


of how such union catalogs could be made 
available on cards still exercised English li- 
brarians’ minds, and since the war two Lon- 
don systems have introduced mechanized 
processes designed to meet this need. By 
means of the Adrema machine and the use 
of standard plates for subject headings, unit 
entries have produced multiple copies of cat- 
alog cards for the development of union 
catalogs in all branches of Lambeth libraries 
since 1949.'* This scheme, pioneered by T. E. 
Callander, has been followed at Hampstead 
by S. J. Butcher, who has adapted the proc- 
ess'* for the production of short subject 
booklists. 

It is understood that the same process is 
being considered with a view to the reintro- 
duction of a centralized card-cataloging serv- 
ice for the country as a whole. Certainly it 
appears to offer useful possibilities as an eco- 
nomical method, which could be a financial 
success, given the support which was withheld 
from a commercial scheme started by Harrods 
in 1950 and discontinued in 1952. 

One of the greatest handicaps under which 
English librarians work, in comparison with 
United States colleagues, is the relatively 
small size of the country, which results in a 
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small market for bibliographical aids of all 
kinds. It is granted that not as much support 
as possible is forthcoming, frequently, for 
such publications as are issued, but even 
maximum support means only a small edition 
and a consequent high price, which militates 
against an adventurous publishing policy. 
Operating on such small margins, the pub- 
lishers of professional books for librarians in 
England are not in a position to undertake 
any really large work, although it must be 
admitted that one has never heard of any im- 
portant reference book of bibliography failing 
to find a sponsor. One does know that the 
few courageous firms who undertake such 
publishing cannot embark on programs of 
the scope, say, of that of The H. W. Wilson 
Company, and they are not in a position (ap- 
parently) to commission many major works. 
Since the British Museum occupies so very 
different a place from that of the Library of 
Congress, English librarians cannot turn to 
Bloomsbury for bibliographical aids, either. 
Strange as it may seem, the British National 
Bibliography, so long a launching, had a very 
rough passage on her maiden voyage, and 
though she remains afloat, her sponsors will 
not be completely happy until the Plimsoll 
line of solvency is more clearly and consist- 
ently evident. The possibility of a quinquen- 
nial cumulation has had to be abandoned for 
lack of sufficient support, and the suggestion 
of a quinquennial index is still very much 
in the balance, as a result of this financial 
handicap. 

Other library publications have suffered 
from this lack of financial support. The Li- 
brary Association has been able to publish 
the Subject Index to Periodicals regularly 
since 1915 only because of the devoted work 
of many voluntary contributors, Library Sci- 
ence Abstracts, issued since 1950, likewise 
depends on voluntary abstractors, and in these 
circumstances their coverage of 250 periodi- 
cals is magnificent. Both of these valuable 
series could be improved, and English librar- 
ians are aware of the fact, but it will not be 
possible to undertake much development 
without increased circulation. 

The general publishing of the Library 
Association has been reduced to a trickle by 
financial stringency, and private publishers 
have issued many of the major original works 
since the war. But the Association of Assist- 
ant Librarians (a section of the L.A.), with 
considerably less resources, has during the 
past few years embarked upon a most enter- 
prising program of new books, intended 
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mainly as revision books for the young stu- 
dent (e.g., the Primer of Cataloguing and the 
Primer of Assistance to Readers and the re- 
cently issued Introduction to Historical Bib- 
liography) but also including an invaluable 
Fiction Index. 

Public libraries’ own publishing has shown 
some interesting trends. The catalogs issued 
by certain libraries have been mentioned al- 
ready. Many libraries are issuing bulletins, 
accessions lists, subject reading lists, and 
other publicity material. This is no new de- 
velopment, of course, but a feature which 
should be noted is the increased concern, 
evidenced in the production, with the prin- 
ciples of typography. Most librarians are 
amateur typographers, and always have been, 
but now a talented few are entering the list 
with professionals and winning honors. Leaf- 
lets, letterheads, and other material from 
Leyton, Hornsey, and Westminster have been 
displayed by the Monotype Corporation and 
the Council of Industrial Design in public 
exhibitions, and printed matter from a num- 
ber of other authorities is of only slightly 
less distinction. The Library Association's 
Penny Rate, printed and designed by the Cur- 
wen Press, achieved the distinction of inclu- 
sion in the National Book League's annual 
selection of 100 best-designed books of the 
year. 

This growing concern with the appearance 
of things is shown in other spheres. For many 
years, English librarians’ main criteron for a 
library binding cloth was durability; while 
that consideration still is given due weight, 
it has assumed its rightful place as but one 
of the ingredients of a good binding. One 
finds, and the trade confirms, that there is a 
greater preoccupation with the physical ap- 
pearance of books than ever before—a restless 
search for the cloth which will remain attrac- 
tive and resist the dirt until the last issue, for 
the blocking face which will be pleasing as 
well as legible. While this trend is far from 
universal, it is growing, and the direction 
seems to be towards washable cloths (rexines 
of various qualities) in bright colors, and 
light sans-serif typefaces — preferably Gill 
sans-serif light. 

A further feature of this trend is the ex- 
perimentation with alternative kinds of plas- 
tic jackets which has been going on al! over 
the country during the past few years, and 
which has resulted in a large number of li- 
braries’ shelves looking more attractive than 
otherwise they would have done. Not all 
librarians are converted to their use, as yet, 
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but it is probably safe to say that the plastic 
jacket is here to stay. Readers like them, and 
librarians note their economizing effect on the 
binding fund, while the books so treated 
maintain their popularity for far longer than 
before. 

A development which should be noted, but 
which it is difficult to pin down and exhibit, 
because it is more in the nature of a tendency 
than an active growth, is an increasing pre- 
occupation on the part of English librarians 
with what has been called “subject librarian- 
ship” —i.e., a growing concentration on the 
recording, tracing, filing, and indexing of 
material in any form on a given subject or 
related group of subjects. It is something 
more than subject bibliography, including as 
it does all the informational resources other 
than book and periodicals, and in addition 
the whole relationship between Itbrarianship 
and a given subject. 


Examination Syllabus 


The new Library Association examination 
syllabus reflected this tendency in the intro- 
duction of alternative papers in the final ex- 
amination on “The literature and librarian- 
ship of..." (a given broad subject). B.N.B., 
similarly, continued the trend in its classed 
arrangement of entries. The formation of a 
reference and special libraries section of the 
L.A. has been a further recognition of this 
need, and its subsequent success in attracting 
a high proportion of the total membership 
shows how many librarians favor this subject 
approach to their mutual task. 

English librarianship has always been 
prejudiced in favor of the classed rather than 
the dictionary catalog, and today, with scien- 
tific, technical, and sociological books form- 
ing so large a proportion of publishing as to 
make authorship virtually anonymous, the 
bias seems to be acquiring an added justifica- 
tion. A growing number of librarians here 
are questioning the right of the author card 
to be the main catalog entry, and turning to 
the unit card with relief. The proliferation 
of subject booklists both inside and outside 
the profession is another manifestation of the 
tendency; the Library Association booklists 
sold something over half a million copies, 
and the county libraries section has begun a 
new and valuable series to replace their pre- 
war subject lists. The National Book League 
continues to issue its attractive Reader's 
Guides, while a new trade recruit to the cam- 
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paign is the Publishers’ Circular, which pub- 
lishes six checklists each year of books ir 
print in a given subject field. Obviously the 
demand exists. 

It is evident that, in this rapid skimming 
over a wide range of subjects, much has been 
omitted. Nothing has been said, for instance, 
of such important aspects of public library 
work as librarianship in relation to children 
in junior or school libraries, or of the various 
developments in the field called “extension 
work” in England, including the growth of 
citizens’ advice bureaus and information cen- 
ters. Public library cooperation with industry 
and commerce is a tremendous source of ex- 
pansion and development, and deserves an 
article to itself; the spreading acceptance of 
“perfect” binding and the rise of home bind- 
aries, similarly, deserve more than bare men- 
tion. 

Many of the developments which have 
been noted have probably been paralleled or 


anticipated in the United States, but it is 
hoped that what is written here may be of 
interest to American colleagues. At the mo- 
ment of writing, there is in this country (not 
necessarily within the library profession) a 
widespread willingness to see in every new 
development evidence that we are living in 
the beginning of a second Elizabethan era of 
pioneering and achievement. It is with the 
dangers of such wishful writing very much 
in mind that one must still state one’s belief 
that this is, prone a period of great 
expansion and intensification of public serv- 
ice through libraries. Although not all the 
high hopes expressed at the end of the war, 
or the anticipations of the “McColvin Re 
port” '* or the Library Association's Propos 
als *® have been fulfilled, we in England can 
still point to great and widespread improve 
ment, and to an alert readiness to undertake 
further reforms and dev clopments, when the 
means become available. 
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In Appreciation of the 
Bibliographic Classification 


By W. C. Berwick Sayers 


LTHOUGH LATE IN THE PROCESSION of 
witness, I am constrained to ask for a 
place in it. Henry Evelyn Bliss has been one 
of the philosophers whose work for more 
than a generation has been a source of inspir- 
ation to such workers as myself, and I cannot 
forego the opportunity to express my gratifi- 
cation and congratulatory acclamation on the 
completion of his central lifework. The three 
large volumes, which contain the Biblio- 
graphic Classification now, are monumental 
as the embodiment of more than fifty years 
of exacting study, orderly and consistent 
thinking, and imaginative construction. The 
setting-out of the main tables by means of 
typing has been a work of physical endurance 
which seems to me to be almost aweinspiring. 
I do not presume here and now to evaluate 
the classification. That has been done, with 
some degree of detail, in my Manual of Clas- 
sification in which Lawrence A. Burgess am- 
plified my former chapter on it with a more 
profound knowledge than the average student 
of the subject possesses. But he would agree 
with me that the only satisfying study of it 
must be made through Bliss’s own books. All 
I dare to do is to repeat a few general obser- 
vations in order to persuade those who have 
not made themselves familiar with those 
books to make good the deficiency. 


The bases of the order and method of the 
BC are to be found in his first volume, The 
Organization of Knowledge and the System 
of the Sciences. A more severe preparation 
for the main work could scarcely have been 
undergone. This book, as its readers know, 
is exacting; its closely-packed prose responds 
to no casual reading; the author uses words 
with an exactitude which is almost mathe- 
matical in its precision. As its title implies, 
it presents results of an unusually exhaustive 
examination of the ways in which men in 
their social, philosophical, scientific, profes- 
sional, industrial, and educational relations 
have organized things. Several orders of 
knowledge were reached both by induction 


W. C. Berwick Sayers, F.L.A., was formerly Librarian 
of the Croydon, England, Public Libraries; Author of A 
Manual of Classification. 
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AN AUTHOR AND His Books 


Henry E. Bliss holding a set of his bibliographi 
cal works. Reading from left to right they are The 
Organization of Knowledge and the System of the 
Sciences (published by Holt in 1929, taken over by 
Wilson in 1933), The Organization of Knowledge 
in Libraries (1933), A System of Bibliographic 
Classification (1935), A Bibliographic Classifica 
tion I (1940), Il (1947), 2d edition of | and Il, 
in one volume (1952), Ill (1953), IV (1953) 
These are not Mr. Bliss’ complete works, for he 
has also published a book of poems, Better Late 
Than Never (Putnam, 1937). 


and deduction. On these, but particularly 
upon the educational and scientific consensus 
revealed, Bliss rested his classification order 
Things are the subject of classification; in 
realities things exist in relations; a classifica- 
tion for books or for any things than can be 
arranged should express those relations in its 
schedules. 

This was not new, is in fact an application 
of the known principle that characteristics 
chosen as the basis of classification should be 
essential to its purpose; but, and it is a big 
but, no one has ever progressed through so 
many forms of organization to arrive at the 
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essential characteristics, “the consensus,” in 
Bliss’s now classic phrase. His classification 
schedule became a new verbal map of uni- 
versal knowledge, its territories in their real 
order, each a broad, ascertained expanse of 
the universe of things. 

How these territories were ordered and 
subdivided is clearly described in his Organi- 
zation of Knowledge in Libraries, now an in- 
dispensable tool for the maker and user of 
schemes. The operative principle is the ar- 
rangement of classes at each stage, or to use 
Ranganathan’s word array, according to their 
degrees of affinity, or, in Bliss’ own words, 
the collocation of related subjects for con- 
venience of the interests to be served; which 
is merely another way of saying arranging the 
component classes in the order of their real 
relations. Division and re-division proceed 
throughout from the general head to the spe- 
cial, by gradation in speciality, and thus as 
complete a coordination of classes from the 
highest to the lowest as is humanly possible 
may be achieved. 

Remarkable, too, is the recognition of and 
provision for the fact that in practical use 
different libraries, because of their special in- 
tention, require the arrangement of some sub- 
jects in other main classes or divisions than 
those into which they usually fall. In such 
cases a subject may be lifted to the desired 
class, to specially indicated numbers. This 
alternative placing is valuable. It does not 
mean that a subject can be classed in both 
places, as some have thought. 


Flexible Notation 


Then there is Bliss’ deft economical use of 
his flexible notation, the best examples known 
to me of a logical alphabetic notation. It 
follows, of course, the method of subdivision 
of symbols (letters) by like symbols, which 
is the accepted method that Dewey taught us 
in his use of digits. Bliss makes a strong case 
for the simplicity of the alphabetic against all 
rivals but, after all, that is a matter of detail. 
What is important is that his use is effective. 


The general index, which occupies with its 
introduction the whole of Volume IV ranges 
in extent and method with the best of such 
indexes; indeed, I think, from the testing I 
have been able to give it, that it is the best. 
The index is reinforced for the discrimination 
of forms, viewpoints, recurrent subdivisions 
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and all the usual and many novel conjunc- 
tions and combinations of subjects by the 
largest apparatus of systematic schedules 
forty-five of them—that I have encountered. 
Some of these are general to the scheme, some 
are applicable to individual classes, but to- 
gether they provide for the minute specifica- 
tion of subjects. In his anterior numeral 
classes he provides for the departments of a 
library and their special collections. 


Merely Deductive 


We know that in recent years this type of 
scheme has been challenged as merely deduc- 
tive; it assembles knowledge, it is affirmed, 
into classes predetermined and not always 
uniquely defined, not unchallengeable, and 
having the contemporary fixity of a consensus 
which the unceasing flow of knowledge must 
superannuate; and the classes are described 
by major terms equally transient in their con- 
notation. Moreover, it necessarily divides and 
subdivides these classes, using subordinate 
terms also undefined and unstable. It is a 
criticism which denies the very qualities by 
which the great general schemes have ex- 
tended their use and by which only they can 
survive. 

The librarian of a general library can ac- 
cept in theory, and in practice for special sub- 
ject indexing and filing, the isolates, opera- 
tors, and analets of J. E. L. Farradane,' and 
the five fundamental concepts of Ranga- 
nathan. The latter can be most helpful in 
classing by other schemes. They are sugges- 
tions emerging from the needs of the docu- 
mentalist who deals with such small items of 
knowledge, micro-units is the latest phrase, 
that to include them in printed schedules 
would be uneconomic and useful only to the 
specialist of whose subject they formed part. 
These micro-units are set in relations by vari- 
ous operators and, by a coral-insect-like accre- 
tion, may eventually evolve into a pattern 
which may become a bibliographical classi- 
fication. It may, and the process is a most 
interesting one, but the process is also a long- 
term one. It is doubtful if anyone now liv- 
ing will see such a scheme for All-Knowledge 
completed approximately; its absolute com- 
pletion is, in its very nature, impossible. The 
librarian needs such minute marking only for 
very special material. 

I suggest that while the details of knowl- 
edge develop and become finer, the pillars of 
knowledge, as the librarian views them, do 

(Continued on page 774) 
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A Fulbright Family in England 


By N. Orwin Rush 


Y PROJECT, OF COURSE, WAS LIBRARIES 

—but living in England with a family 

of four children brings many supplementary 

projects. It seemed the main one was heating 
a house in a land of mist and open fires. 

It was our privilege to live in England for 
the period leading up to the Coronation and 
to feel the uplift created by the new era. The 
spirit of the beginning of a new Elizabethan 
age seems to penetrate the hearts of all the 
Queen's subjects. I think it is universally felt 
throughout the British Commonwealth as ex- 
pressed by my English barber, ‘I have a good 
feeling for the future of England— maybe 
I'm superstitious but England has always done 
well under a Queen.” 


Deep Determination 


We felt deeply the determination of a great 
people to live by those beliefs and ideas which 
have meant so much to the free peoples of the 
world. The marks of the war years, were 
sharply evident but the British have appraised 
their conditions realistically, know that their 
hardships endured have won them the right 
to live, if not to have bright dreams of a post- 
war world, and with calm acceptance they are 
building their future. Living among the Brit- 
ish fot nine months made us more than mere 
onlookers with much more than a passing in- 
terest in both the everyday little things of life 
and the spiritual truths on which their lives 
are based. 

Of course, the little things in life which 

were uncommon to our way of life in the 
United States left their impressions upon us. 
Unfamiliar personal restrictions were felt by 
all of us from the very beginning but were 
played down by the parents of the family 
without much comment—as part of our ef- 
forts to understand the British way of life 
until one day one member of the family could 
restrain himself no longer and let go with 
something to this effect: 
I'm sick and tired of this government controlled 
radio. My, what I wouldn't give to hear one of our 
good old American news commentators. This news 
broadcast by the BBC is so stereotyped and given 
in the precise same old matter-of-fact way, day after 
day, without any emotion—just as the BBC authori- 
ties say it must be given. 


Orwin Rush is Director of the University of Wyoming, 
in Laramie. 
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This broke the ice and from then on we be 
gan to discuss within the family circle, always 
trying to understand the reason for them, such 
things as the drab school uniform we had to 
buy for all the children with no jewelry al- 
lowed to be worn either by my fourteen-year- 
old daughter who was in a public school or 
my five-year-old daughter in a private school 
Even one of our English friends commented 
that starting to school in England changes a 
cute, beautiful child into a grubby school 
child. 

There were the long “queues.’” On every 
hand people were waiting patiently in line 
with us impatient Americans among them 
We grew weary waiting in a queue at the 
meat counter, often to find that the ready 
supply of a particular cut of bacon we wanted 
had all been sold and the clerk would not 
bother to cut any more until he was good and 
ready an hour later; for the bus—to be told 
that all seats were full and that we would not 
be allowed to stand but must wait another ten 
or twenty minutes for the next one; for the 
barber on a Saturday morning—only to be 
told, when your turn came, that it is impos- 
sible to have a child’s hair cut on Saturdays 
As Punch says, ‘The English people lack 
stamina and will rarely queue for more than 
two hours—by that time some hot-head at the 
back of the line is likely to inquire as to what 
is going on at the head of the line.” 

And booking—everything has to be booked 
or arranged for in advance. To drop in at a 
hotel without a previous reservation Is seri 
ously frowned upon, even if the hotel is three 
quarters empty. It’s almost impossible to con 
sult an official of the government or of a 
private concern without booking an appoint 
ment in advance even if you catch him when 
he is not busy with another person. 

One day Mrs. Rush wanted to see the head 
master of a private school to enroll our two 
youngest children and was told she would 
have to wait for forty-five minutes. She told 
the secretary she could not wait but would 
be back another day — whereupon she was 
promptly admitted. While traveling in south 
ern England, when we looked in one Sunday 
noon to size up a restaurant with most of the 
tables vacant, we were asked if we had booked 
our table. We left to discuss the matter with 
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the rest of the family, giving the impression 
that we might be back. It so happened that 
we decided on this restaurant and when we 
returned in a few minutes we were ushered 
with great gusto to a table marked reserved. 

It even seemed necessary in the London 
suburban railway stations for daily commu- 
ters to book their newspapers from the news- 
stand, in which cases their paper was handed 
to them each morning with their name writ- 
ten on it. All newspapers are very small 
only a few pages——but they have a very good 
coverage of American news and most of my 
British friends were ‘well informed about 
America, especially about our politics. 

The British have a great capacity for being 
“sir’’-ed. I was amused to read in an Eng- 
lish newspaper a letter, from a reader who 
had just returned from a visit to America, 
describing our super markets. The writer 
hoped his country would have nothing to do 
with them—they took away all the personal 
touch. 

I like the way the English pay for transpor- 
tation. On the buses and the London under- 
ground one buys a ticket by distances. A ride 
for a short distance is two pennies. The 
cinemas charge different prices for seats——just 
as our theaters do— the ones near the screen 
costing the least 


Rations 


Mrs. Rush and our older daughter went on 
a trip to the Continent and left me in com- 
plete charge of looking after myself and our 
three youngest children, ages eleven, seven, 
and five. During the two weeks they were 
away I became quite familiar with the joys 
and tribulations of a housewife in England, 
coping with ration books and all the short- 
ages. This is a subject in itself and deserves 
a story of its own. 

My cooking plans were greatly handi- 
capped, though, when I learned that the Brit- 
ish have so little tinned goods (canned we 
call it) and what they did have proved to be 
of an inferior quality. So much of their good 
merchandise is for export only. This measure, 
which is part of their plan for economic sur- 
vival, of course, makes life more difficult for 
the British but they never complain. This 
exporting of good merchandise applies not 
only to food but to clothes, china, and all 
commodities as well. 

My first shopping adventure was rather dis- 
couraging. Naturally I had expected to drop 
into a large grocery store and take care of my 
week's shopping in 2 few minutes. But I was 
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to learn that one does not buy bread at a 
grocery store—it is purchased from a baker, 


fresh vegetables are to be had only at a green 
grocer, and meat at a butcher shop. It took 
just thirteen quenes to shop for one ordinary 
meal. There was a bread delivery service, but 
I was shocked to find the bread left un- 
wrapped on my back doorstep. 


However, the great lifesaver came the sec- 
ond week when the traveling man from a 
large firm called to take my order for the 
following week. I should think some enter- 
prising American store would take up this 
practice. When the children got sick I learned 
that aeromycin was available only to hospi- 
tals; our doctor, however, was able to pre 
scribe sulpha and pencillin. 

My experience in trying to heat an English 
house with open fires has convinced me that 
it is a necessity for Englishmen to sip a lot of 
hot tea. Ninety per cent of the houses in 
England are heated by coal-burning open fire 
places. Our landlord was very proud of the 
slow-burning grates in the fireplace which, 
with careful preparations, would barely glow 
all night. I didn’t have the heart to tell him 
that my grandparents got rid of such grates 
when they modernized their home. But | 
found the tea hour most pleasant. I had to 
have my elevenses too. 

Porridge for breakfast every morning was 
another thing again. The only cooked break- 
fast food available was porridge. The British 
have been eating porridge for breakfast for 
centuries and like it so why should they be 
interested in such cereals as Ralston, Cream 
of Wheat, Cocoa Wheat, or what have you? 
An American businessman acquaintance of 
ours, who has been in England for twenty 
years, has found that once the British house- 
wife accepted anything, the business is all set ; 
they will keep on using the product. Perhaps 
it's something like the house guards at the 
London residence of James I. It seems King 
James I died without dismissing his guards 
The new king chose anothe: residence—so, 
since the guards were not dismissed, they have 
continued on guard for some three hundred 
years. 

Even in the libraries so many things seem 
to be done just because it has always been that 
way. In one library I found a clerk at the 
entrance passing out call slips to those enter- 
ing the building. The call slip handed to the 
ladies was labeled in red at the top LADIES. 
The only answer I could get to my inquiry as 
to why a special call slip for ladies was that 
it had always been that way. 
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Librar y Coo peration 


It seems to me that the British libraries are 
more aware of the total problem of coopera- 
tion than we are. They have done much 
along this line at the local level and have de- 
veloped ten regional centers, giving complete 
coverage for the whole of England, Scotland, 
and Wales. These regional centers have their 
own union catalogs and are linked with the 
National Central Library in a national system 
of interchange of books and information. The 
idea of real cooperation seems to have caught 
on in Great Britain. I visited a number of 
local setups where positive steps have been 
taken to coordinate effort, to conserve and 
strengthen book resources, and to prevent 
duplication. Around London, for example, 
the public libraries are stressing subject spe- 
cialization. These libraries have divided up 
the subject fields according to the Dewey 
Classification and each library has agreed to 
spend two hundred pounds on the field as- 
signed it: 

There seems to be a general feeling among 
librarians that Great Britain does not need a 
Farmington plan; it is quite easy for their 
libraries to get a book or a copy of it from 
European countries near at hand. The re- 
search libraries are, however, trying to secure 
a complete holding of all books published in 
the English language. They are doing this by 
dividing up dates. To begin with, they are 
taking the seventeenth century. The univer- 
sities joining in this scheme are given a period 
of ten years for which to be responsible. 

I spent one morning looking over the mail 
that came into the National Central Library. 
It was tremendous but I know the daily mail 
at our Bibliographic Center in Denver is tre- 
mendous also. The difference in Great Britain 
is that the requests must go first to one of the 
ten regional centers. This is helpful when 
you realize that England and Wales together 
are only about half the size of Wyoming. 
The libraries in Great Britain have certainly 
achieved a much greater coverage. No one 
has to go great distances to get a book. Even 
in the large cities I visited the attempt in most 
cases was to have a branch of some sort so 
that few people would have to travel more 
than a half mile to get a book. 

The British libraries seem to have made a 
special effort to improve themselves after each 
war. They set up royal commissions to in- 
vestigate and make reports on ‘suggested im- 
provements. Such a committee in 1919 and 
again after the Second World War recom- 
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mended a central cataloging scheme and now 
they have the British National Bibliography 
in operation. The B.N.B., as it is commonly 
called, not only lists every book published in 
Great Britain but actually catalogs each work, 
as well as arranging the entries by the Dewey 
classification. In this way the B.N.B. often 
takes the place of a library's catalog for books 
printed in Great Britain. The English librar- 
ies really practice the theory that their services 
do not stop at their walls. They really feel 
that books anywhere in Great Britain belong 
to them. So why shouldn't the B.N.B. be 
their catalog ? 

I believe the British spend more time in 
conferences than we do—which is a plenty 
and what's more, they don’t work as hard at 
conferences. More trustees and wives attend, 
which would lead one to think that they 
would work harder, but they don't. Their 
general council meetings are as scrappy as 
our ALA council meetings, but much more 
rude. The members do a lot of stamping and 
yelling from the floor. 

The Library Association in London is to 
be congratulated on making its headquarters 
building a true center of library activity for 
the whole of Great Britain. The building, 
known as Chaucer House, is located on the 
University of London campus and practically 
every librarian visiting London finds his way 
to it. The association has set up a members’ 
room equipped with a lounge and a lunch 
counter. The members really feel that the 
headquarters belongs to them and they hold 
practically all of their committee meetings 
and many of their week-end conferences in 
the building. 

I was struck with the large number of men 
working in libraries, both public and univer- 
sity. In the Westminster Public Library in 
London, where all of the cataloging for the 
branches of this particular borough of Lon- 
don is done, there were three women and four 
men working and two of the three assistants 
at the circulation desk were men. However, 
at the present time, there is a tendency to 
hire more women than men for junior posi- 
tions because of the practice of calling up the 
young men for the armed services. The ratio 
of men and women in British library schools 
is sixty per cent women and forty per cent 
men. In a short time these two factors should 
change the picture. 

It appeared to me that too much clerical 
work is being done in libraries by the profes- 
sional staff and not enough time given to 
real professional work. Even the typewriter 
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doesn't seem to have caught on as it should 
in British libraries. 


An increase in serious reading since the war 
seems to be holding up. The middle-class 
people make more use of the public libraries 
since the war. Before the war they used the 
private circulating libraries with the feeling 
that the public libraries were for the poor. 

All libraries — public and university — re- 
strict borrowers as to the number of books 
they may take out at one time, usually three 
books. Most public libraries issue tickets to 
borrowers, usually three. These tickets are in 
the form of a small pocket. The book card is 
placed in this ticket-pocket and filed under 
date due. This does away with copying the 
borrower's number and, of course, the card is 
never used up. For university libraries the 
borrower generally fills out a carbon slip, 
writing in the author, title, and call number. 


Ivory or plastic tabs giving the amount due 
are placed in front of the overdue books mak- 
ing it extremely easy to compute the fines. 
Receipts are always given for fines 
it must be a check for the auditors. 

Before the war the library boards exercised 
a very close control over book selection by 
approving every book before it was pur- 
chased. This procedure didn't work so well 
during the war with the paper shortage allow- 
ing for only a very limited edition of all 
books published, which meant that if libraries 
were to have the books they must order with- 
out delay. Thus public libraries were given 
the authority to buy on their own. This im- 
provement now remains after the war. How- 
ever, many of the libraries order all of their 
books on approval. Many of the public and 
university libraries in the same town have 
worked out good cooperative book purchas- 
ing policies in order to have a more complete 
coverage and to cut down on duplicates. 


I suppose 


At least one public library charges indus- 
trial and business firms a fee of one pound a 
year for loaning and borrowing reference 
books. 

British libraries receive a very small dis- 
count from publishers or book jobbers as 
compared to the discounts we receive, and this 
small discount seems to be standardized by a 
general agreement. However, at least one 
enterprising library has succeeded in getting 
a jobber to send the books practically ready 
for the shelves. They come already stamped 
with the library's stamp and bookplate as well 
as equipped with a book pocket and date due 
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Catalogs 


One can't talk about English libraries with- 
out saying a word or two about their catalogs, 
or perhaps I should say the lack of catalogs. 
Very few libraries have card catalogs. Those 
that do usually have only an author catalog 
or perhaps a classed catalog which is just 
about the same as our shelf list. There are 
very few subject catalogs to be found. What 
catalogs they do have are usually sheath cata- 
logs—entries posted in large volumes similar 
to a scrapbook. A few libraries, like the Uni- 
versity of London Library, still issue a printed 
author catalog each year. 

This all seemed so strange to me—such 
limited cataloging—then I began to wonder. 
Maybe they have something. At least they 
don't have the problem confronting so many 
of the large libraries in this country: the 
problem of such a large share of the budget 
going into cataloging, and the great amount 
of space these catalogs occupy. The librarian 
of one of our large universities told me re- 
cently that he has found it necessary to cut 
down on the number of subject cards going 
into his catalog. He has the reference librar- 
ians look at every book coming into his library 
and determine which ones are to have subject 
headings in the catalog and which ones only 
an author entry. 

The public libraries in England are dis- 
continuing their newspaper rooms as fast as 
they can; these have all gone from most 
branches but are still found in many of the 
central buildings, although many of these 
have been reduced in size. 

Visual guides are used a great deal through- 
out most of the libraries—much more than 
in our libraries. One library even used pic- 
toral guides, such as a picture of a man saw- 
ing, followed by the Dewey number for car- 
pentry, etc. 

Very few of the libraries go in for audio- 
visual materials. Those that do, have mostly 
phonograph records. Two of the large public 
libraries I visited do have very active theaters 

The libraries in the schools are far behind 
our school libraries. Very few, if any, trained 
librarians are to be found in either the ele- 
mentary or secondary schools. 

Special libraries give considerable personal 
service to readers while university and public 
libraries do very little in this respect. 

If you are like me, whenever you think of 
universities of Great Britain you immediately 
think of Oxford and Cambridge, dating back 
to medieval days. I wonder how many of us 
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realize that there are something like twenty 
universities in Great Britain established since 
the beginning of the nineteenth century. At 
least two of these have been founded since 
the Second World War. It was rather stimu- 
lating and refreshing and certainly most in- 
teresting to look in upon the development of 
new universities in an old country. 

A great amount of the research going on in 
British universities is in the field of the 
humanities. Much of this research is with 
information that has been available, at least, 
before 1900 — while in the United States 
much of our research is concerned with the 
very latest materials. 

In keeping with the somewhat common 
practice in England, the university and col- 
lege libraries tend to stress aid to the good 
students and let the poorer students go it 
more or less on their own. But even so, their 
university libraries need to do much more in 
helping the better students in the way of pro- 
viding reference and research assistance. 

I had many varied and unusual experiences 
in using British Libraries. I recall one occa- 
sion when the assistant in the reference room 
of the University of London library went to 
no end of trouble to get a book for me that 
was at the bottom of some pile of books wait- 
ing to be cataloged. I am sure this assistant 
had no idea I was a visiting librarian. I won- 


dered how many librarians in the United 
States would go to all that trouble. 

On one occasion when I wanted to use a 
certain government library I had my appoint- 
ment to use the library for 10:00 A.M. Al- 
though the material I wanted was on the shelf 
directly back of her, the assistant couldn't give 


it to me—I had to wait until someone higher 
up arrived! This person came at 10:30 and I 
had just settled down to do my work when 
I was invited to go for morning tea. This 
took thirty minutes. There was just barely 
time to get out my pencil when the librarian 
invited me to have lunch with him at his club. 
After a most leisurely lunch I settled down 
at my work again only to be interrupted after 
a short time with an invitation to have a cup 
of afternoon tea, Wishing to accomplish a 
little something, I declined, but the librarian 
wouldn't take no for an answer. Then it was 
four o'clock—closing time. Their leisurely, 
easy-going way of conducting their affairs is 
good for the digestion, I suppose, if hard on 
the efficiency experts. I met a number of re- 
tired librarians who seemed unusually spry. 
On another occasion, this time it was in 
Ireland, I dropped in at a library just as it 
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opened at 10:00 A.M. and asked if I might 
see the librarian. The assistant informed me 
that the librarian didn’t arrive until 10:00 
o'clock. By that time it was ten minutes after 
10:00. I didn’t mean to betray my thoughts 
but I guess I must have unconsciously raised 
an eyebrow or two for she said, “What time 
do you open your library?” She was shocked 
to hear that at the University of Wyoming 
we open at 7:45 A.M. 

Everyone, of course, has heard of the slow- 
ness of the service at the British Museum but 
I didn’t really believe it was quite as bad as 
it is. On a number of occasions, I had to give 
up and go home without receiving my books. 
Then I learned, unofficially, that the men who 
take the call slips and fetch the books from 
the stacks will only go on ten ‘walks’ a day 
so they have to stretch them out. 

University libraries are never open on Sun- 
days and many are not open in the evenings. 
Those that are, have only certain reading 
rooms open. I only found one public library 
open on Sundays. 

Part of my main project as a Fulbright 
scholar was to study technical information 
services to commerce and industry, Great 
Britain has taken the lead many times, among 
the countries of the world, in industrial de- 
velopment. It was, of courses, in England 
that the great industrial revolution had its 
beginning and opened up the opportunity for 
the world to develop its technological power. 
For many years afterwards, Britain continued 
to lead in this new development. But the 
time came when other countries took the 
initiative and jurnped ahead in a number of 
industrial fields, especially in matters of pro- 
duction. Many industrial leaders believe that 
today England’s future depends upon devel- 
oping her research laboratories and she does 
seem well fitted to become the research labora- 
tory of the world. A good example is her 
recent development in aviation with the jet 
fighters, the Comet, and the Auro Vulcan 
bombers. 

Everywhere in England and especially in 
the industrial north and midlands, libraries 
are putting much of their efforts and a great 
deal of money into service for industry and 
commerce. Librarians are fully conscious that 
they must develop further this side of their 
work. They know that government officials 
are aware that England must live by industry 
and commerce and unless public libraries do 
serve business and industry, they are apt to 
lose some of their financial support. 

(Continued on page 777) 





Second Reply to “An Exchange 
Year Abroad” 


By Doris M. Savage 


HAVE READ WITH MUCH INTEREST in the 

November Wilson Library Bulletin Marg- 
ery Bedinger’s article and the reply in the 
January issue by Jean Colquhoun, a British 
librarian now working in Toronto. At first, 
as I read of cold bathrooms and layers of 
woolen clothing, I murmured ‘“‘how true,” but 
after some reflection upon my own exchange 
year in a borough of Greater London, it 
seemed to me that in gratitude—or rather in 
common courtesy——to the many English 
friends it was my good fortune to meet, I 
ought to offer in rejoinder a few paragraphs, 
which I hope will indicate that a year work- 
ing abroad—disconcerting at times though it 
may be—need not be the grim experience 
that Miss Bedinger describes. As I view my 
year in England objectively and as a whole, 
it becomes increasingly apparent that it was 
well worth the expenditure of time, effort, 
and money. To have time and opportunity 
to become acquainted with a people of genius 
and courage, our closest allies in ideals and 
principles, whose culture is the source of our 
language, government, laws, and literature 
can indeed be an enjoyable and stimulating 
experience. 

“Do not be surprised if you are rather left 
alone. No other people go all out in hospi- 
tality to visitors as Americans do. . . .” 

I am among the first to agree that our coun- 
trymen are generous, warmhearted, and hos- 
pitable. Nevertheless I possess a veritable 
wealth of happy memories — lovely, sunny 
drives through quaint and ancient Essex vil- 
lages; afternoon tea in home after home; 
evenings watching a neighbor's television (a 
novelty for me—television had not yet 
reached my part of the country) ; a bang-up 
luncheon at Simpson's in the Strand, the fa- 
vorite restaurant of the Forsyte gentlemen; 
a Christmas shopping trip in the West End; 
a football match; ice hockey at the Harringay 
Arena; theater parties; a New Year's Eve 
performance of the Old Vic Company in She 
Stoops to Conquer, followed by a midnight 
visit to St. Paul's bells; interesting civic func- 
tions such as the granting of the freedom of 
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the borough to two outstanding citizens, car- 
ried out with the dignity and éclat of age-old 
tradition; wonderful ‘Ladies’ Nights” com- 
plete with banquet, speeches, orchestra, paper 
hats, and balloons (no one can throw a party 
with greater gaiety and nonsense than the dig- 
nified British) ; officially sponsored visits to 
the libraries of the British Museum, the Uni- 
versity of London, the London School of Eco- 
nomics, the National Central Library; an all- 
day tour and luncheon at an outstanding 
Essex technical college; a morning at a local 
“petty sessions” court; an afternoon in the 
visitors’ galleries of both houses of Parlia- 
ment and tea with the borough member—I 
could go on indefinitely. 


Friends and Strangers 


Admittedly, many of the delights of the 
year were the result of the kindly efforts of 
the borough librarian, his friends, and the 
library staff, both as individuals and as a 
whole, but still pleasant impressions and dear 
friends came my way independently of the 
library. A vacation bus trip through Devon 
and Cornwall and a week at Malvern intro- 
duced me to two charming couples with 
whom I relived the summer's junketings dur- 
ing winter Sundays at their homes and in 
correspondence that has flourished for the 
past five years. Then there was the elegant 
functionary at the Covent Garden box office 
who, after listening with stately amusement 
to the sad tale of how I had accidentally 
thrown my tickets to two performances of 
the Sadlers Wells Ballet into the dining-room 
fire, figured out from the chart what the seat 
numbers probably were and issued duplicate 
tickets with a pitying “Not at all. It is a 
pleashak.”’ 

One Sunday afternoon I set out on my first 
expedition to a friend’s home on the Isle of 
Dogs. The bus passengers of dockland in 
their kindness and courtesy, made it their 
personal business to see that I understood my 
complicated route, and one driver, not con- 
tent with merely pointing to the corner at 
which I was to await a connecting bus, actu- 
ally followed me down the steps and escorted 
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me across the street. At least twice in my 
journeyings I would have missed my train 
had not a perfect stranger relieved me of my 
bag, raced along the platform, and triumph- 
antly bundled me into the first available car- 
riage. Of course, I realize that in America 
we have plenty of porters, which reminds me 
of a third instance in Edinburgh station 
where, as I left the train, a comfortable 
paterfamilias overtook me, and carrying my 
suitcase exclaimed in disgust, “Look at that 
now! Not a porter in sight—as usual!” 


Tele phonin 4 


“It is highly probable that you will be 
maddened by inefficiency. . . . Telephoning 
is almost certain to be a major operation.” 

After long and dogged endurance of the 
telephone system of my home city where plac- 
ing an ordinary local call is indeed often a 
major operation, and after much striving to 
become decently resigned to our mediocre 
transit service, the London telephone was, 
for me, the peak of courteous efficiency. How 
wonderful I thought the bright red public 
telephone boxes that dot the city streets! As 
for transportation, I found the underground 
a marvelously quick and easily-understood 
method of getting about a strange metropolis, 
in spite of the fact that, in the name of jus- 
tice, passengers must queue for tickets—the 
shorter the ride, the cheaper the ticket. One 
of the joys of the year was to ride the lofty, 
double-deck buses—top deck, front seat. 

I agree with Miss Colquhoun when, in 
speaking of efficiency in libraries, she remarks 
that getting the right book to the right reader 
is surely the “basic aim of librarianship” and 
“the fastest conveyor belt’’ cannot achieve this 
aim without ‘‘the interpretation of an inter- 
ested librarian.” 

It seemed to me that the National Central 
Library, the organization whereby the book 
resources of Great Britain have been made 
available to every library borrower in the 
country, is remarkably successful. British 
public libraries and a great many “outlier” 
libraries of learned, technical, and scholarly 
organizations are grouped into regional ‘‘bur- 
eaux” having regional union catalogs. Re- 
quests from a local public library are first sent 
to the regional bureau of which it is a mem- 
ber; and in the event that the regional catalog 
does not list the desired titles, the requests 
are sent on to the headquarters of the Na- 
tional Central Library in London which at- 
tempts to supply the books either from its 
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own large library or by “circularizing” the 
other regional bureaus of the kingdom. To 
some extent foreign libraries are called upon 
to satisfy serious requests. Borrowers are not 
permitted to ask for light popular books or 
for material which should be on the shelves 
of any library worthy of the name. 

British librarians point frankly to the weak- 
nesses of the system: that it is slow, that it 
struggles along with insufficient staff and 
funds, that it is always behind in its filing, 
that libraries do not or cannot send their lists 
of accessions and withdrawals to the bureaus 
regularly and promptly. However, as far as 
my experience is concerned, it worked well. 
Requests mailed to the South-Eastern Re- 
gional Library Bureau were usually filled 
satisfactorily within two or three days. 

It would be absurd to suggest that Ameri- 
can librarians study the National Central Li- 
brary with the view of adapting it to Ameri- 
can libraries, first, because the National 
Centra! Library already has a world-wide 
reputation and second, because there are a 
great many fine and efficient bibliographical 
centers and union catalogs already in exist- 
ence in the United States. With the exception 
of the Westchester Library Association Union 
Catalog, I am not aware of any cooperative 
scheme for public libraries in New York, but 
I think that with our vaunted efficiency and 
imagination, it ought to be possible to set 
one up with gratifying results. Students, pro- 
fessional men, artists, and technicians would 
then have thrown open to them the large and 
valuable library collections of the state 
valuable indeed if “‘outlier’’ libraries of uni- 
versities, corporations, and professional 
groups could be persuaded to cooperate. 
Money, time, and labor might be saved by 
cooperative buying and cooperative discard- 
ing—shelf space saved by sending valuable 
but little used material to a central book pool. 

Thus British libraries bring the right books 
to the right readers, and British readers flock 
to the books in surprising numbers; one 
modest branch library often had an “‘issue”’ 
of two thousand titles on a winter Saturday 
The extent to which British libraries are used 
should be considered seriously in the light of 
one of the conclusions of the Leigh report, 
The Public Library in the United States, that 
most Americans do not read books and most 
of those who do do not get them from the 
public library. To those who say that ninety 
per cent of the large circulation of British 
libraries is in the field of light fiction, I would 
answer, ‘Yes, but consider the children.” The 
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children who every day after school rush to 
the library to stand in two continual long 
queues at the charging desk, one returning 
and the other borrowing books, so that at 
least one assistant must spend all her time 
and attention for that period of the afternoon 
charging and discharging books of all types 

fiction, nonfiction, cheap boarding school 
thrillers, and the standard children’s classics. 
Then, after returning their “libraries,” they 
bustle off, these enthusiastic youngsters, to 
the storyhour, the junior play-reading group, 
the talk on stamp collecting or the care of 
pets. 

When our children’s librarians visit schools, 
do they not hear the teachers say all too often, 
“The children in this grade are very slow 
readers"? Have not many American colleges 
and universities in self-defense scheduled 
special classes for college freshmen in ele- 
mentary English grammar, punctuation, and 
spelling? Certainly my own experience with 
high school students, from freshmen to sen- 
iors, taught me that many had great difficulty 
in understanding their history textbooks or in 
reading a simple novel. In short, is not read- 
ing a book a painful chore for far too many 
American children ? 


Youthful Shakespearean: 


Soon after my arrival in London, I attended, 
in a neighboring borough, a children’s play- 
reading competition to which came groups 
from various schools and libraries in the 
vicinity. The contestants were boys and girls 
from six to fourteen years old, and each group 
presented a dramatic scene while a kindly, 
grey-haired “adjudicator” listened, took 
notes, and finally pronounced his genial, tact- 
ful judgment. One group of thirteen-year-old 
girls gave a fairy scene from A Midsummer 
Night's Dream. Without benefit of costumes 
or stage properties, but with beautiful diction, 
in pleasant voices, with humor, and with 
understanding they recited Shakespeare—and 
it was sheer pleasure to listen to them. 

I know a bank where the wild thyme blows, 

Where oxlips and the nodding violet grows, 

Quite over-canopied with luscious woodbine, 

With sweet musk-roses and with eglantine. 

There sleeps Titania 


These girls were not prize scholars from fa- 
mous private schools such as St. Paul's or 
Roedean, but students from a free high school 
in an average, middle-class borough. 

When “our American librarians go abroad 
as our scientists and engineers do now in the 
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role of experts or advisers,” I, for one, hope 
that somehow or other they can discover the 
methods by which our children can be taught, 
so that they may enjoy what Logan Pearsall 
Smith, in Trivia, calls “the nice and subtle 
happiness of reading . . . this joy not dulled 
by Age, this polite and unpunished vice, this 
selfish, serene, life-long intoxication.” 


IN APPRECIATION OF THE 
BIBLIOGRAPHIC 
CLASSIFICATION 

(Continued from page 765) 

not change with the celerity our moderns 
assume for them. When the large class Trans- 
port was so named in modern flexible general 
schemes, the structure of the latter made it 
possible to include in it every mode of mov- 
ing material from the coracle and rolling log 
to the atom-propelled interplanetary space 
ship which is yet to come; and its successors 
There is this flexibility for most, if not all, 
library purposes in the Bliss scheme; with 
time it may require adjustments, revision, and 
additions, but it is so hospitable that I believe 
it will adjust itself to any contemporary con- 
sensus. 

Moreover, for any foreseeable time librar- 
ies, especially those with many thousands of 
volumes, must rely on enumerative schemes 
And here is one so good that it deserves the 
closest scrutiny; especially by those who are 
“beginning” libraries or are desirous of re- 
placing an inefficient classification. The thirty 
librarians who have applied it in whole or in 
part in Britain write of it as having a new 
approach, as indeed it has, and of its adapt- 
ability and practicability. In countries other 
than America another score or so use it. Its 
appeal to American librarians I do not know 
It will not, I feel certain, be long overlooked 
in its native land. 

For a quarter-century or more I have had 
the privilege of correspondence with H.E.B. 
I know him as scholar, essayist, and real poet. 
Now, in his early eighties, he shows vitality 
in his writings for encyclopaedia, and in biog- 
raphy and other matters. I hope he will not 
feel too keenly that his English friend has not 
plumbed the depths or expounded the full 
significance of his great achievement. That 
was not my intention. This is merely a salute 
from a learner to the Master of his subject, 
a pride of friendship, of librarianship, and, 
I hope, of America. 
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Exchange Is a Two-Way Street 


By Jean 


HE ARTICLES IN RECENT ISSUES of the 
Wilson Library Bulletin, written by li- 
brarians who have had the experience of an 
exchange position abroad, have been of par- 
ticular interest to me, because I, too, am an 
exchange librarian. But my case is different 
from theirs in that I am a foreign librarian, 
working in the United States, a part of the 
trafic coming the other way along the two- 
way street. My aim in writing this article is to 
help to swell that stream of traffic, by telling 
librarians abroad about my experiences in this 
country, with the hope that many of them will 
be encouraged to make the efforts and sacri- 
fices which surely accompany such a move, but 
for which they will be richly rewarded. 

The feelings of any foreign person arriving 
in the United States must surely be very much 
like those of the Australian journalist, Allan 
Morehead, when he visited a teak lumber 
camp in Siam. In a recent article in The Neu 
Yorker he said: “The first sight of the ele- 
phants working in the forest is rather aston- 
ishing, and no amount of circus-going can 
quite prepare you for it.” Most of us have 
been exposed to the “preparation” of the 
Hollywood circus. The more fortunate ones 
have had the advantage of acquaintance with 
the United States Information Service with 
its excellent libraries and helpful cultural of- 
ficers. This article is yet another attempt to 
prepare the prospective exchange librarian. 
Yet, the first sight, and indeed many that fol- 
low, will still be astonishing! The question 
that foreign librarians will be asking are first, 
can they adapt themselves to such an ‘‘aston- 
ishing” place, and secondly, if they do make 
this effort, will the results be beneficial? It 
has been my experience that the answer to 
both these questions is in the affirmative. 

Let us consider the questions from both the 
social and professional points of view. In the 
social scene, there are several factors to be 
considered. As other exchange librarians have 
said, so much depends on the personality of 
the individual, and no one can ‘‘prepare’’ you 
for the personal situation in which you find 
yourself. Secondly, in a country as vast as this, 
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the social structures of communities are so 
varied, that the experiences of a person living 
in Pittsburgh will be vastly different from 
those of one living in Sacramento. Some 
preparation for this can be made in a library, 
particularly in the information libraries. The 
most important factor in the foreigner’s reac- 
tion to the social situation in which he finds 
himself is the background from which he 
comes. There is the German student who is 
most impressed with the informality of the 
hospitality in this country, and who tells ex- 
citedly about the time he was at a party, anda 
person whom he had just met that evening 
offered to drive him home. Coming from 
Australia, where the hospitality is even more 
informal than here, his story did not impress 
me, but just think how this German boy 
would have wondered at my enthusiasm about 
the wonders of the technological achieve- 
ments that form so large a part of the every 
day life here. Then, there is the Indian, who 
finds the freedom of dating so different from 
that in his country, and the Englishman, who 
must often think wistfully about the benefits 
of the social security program in his country! 
Each one of us finds something different to 
admire and, as exchange is a two-way street, 
each one has something different to con- 
tribute. 


Mutual Satisfaction 


This contribution is eagerly sought for, and 
gratefully received. The foreign librarian will 
generally find that people here want to learn 
more about his country, and he should be not 
only willing but anxious to speak to groups of 
many differing interests. He should find space 
in his luggage for a few basic books and pic 
torial matter about his country. He must learn 
to react, with the greatest equanimity, to ques- 
tions showing a distressing ignorance about 
his country, remembering that this lack of 
knowledge is equalled only by the miscon 
ceptions about the United States that abound 
in his country. For example, I soon learned 
to accept with a gracious smile compliments 
about my ability to speak English for I knew 
that, at home, it is a widely held belief that 
here just everyone chews gum! Surely, the 
most valuable part of the exchange programs 
is the exchange of ideas and information, and 
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so the librarian must be prepared to adapt 
himself to assume the role of ambassador, 
both while in this country, and when he re- 
turns to his homeland. 


An Adequate Wardrobe 


Needless to say, there are the practical as- 
pects of this process of adaptation to this “‘as- 
tonishing”’ country. Most of us aim to bring 
an adequate wardrobe, as we want to spend 
any dollars we can save on traveling around 
the country. As I said before, the country is 
so vast, naturally the type of wardrobe needed 
will vary considerably, but I should like to 
offer one suggestion, without reservation. No 
matter to what part of the country the librar- 
ian is going, he should try to make his ward- 
robe as adaptable as possible, both to meet so- 
cial situations, and to cope with the climate 
and heating of buildings. Having worked in 
the United States Information Service in Aus- 
tralia with Americans who really suffered be- 
cause of the lack of centrai heating in my 
country, I though I had been well prepared 
for the experience of living with central heat- 
ing here. But I soon found that life is not so 
simple! As my apartment house has no cen- 
tral heating, I had to send home for that cozy 
night attire, for which Margery Bedinger was 
so thankful when she was abroad. {See ‘An 
Exchange Year Abroad” in November 1953 
Wilson Library Bulletin.} Even within one 
centrally heated building, the range of tem- 
perature can be quite extensive, and it may 
well be that the cataloger will need quite a 
different wardrobe from the children’s librar 
ian! With regard to other creature comforts, 
so much depends on individual taste that I 
feel comment would be useless. 

For all foreigners coming to this country, 
there are language difficulties. These exist for 
the English-speaking alien, too, for, while 
most of us know many of the differences in 
usage that exist in the area of slang, it comes 
as something of a shock to find so many dif- 
ferences in usage in polite speech. But when 
the librarian finds that he is not slated ( Aus- 
tralian usage) too harshly for having slated 
(American usage) an unsuitable person for a 
committee, owing to a misunderstanding re- 
sulting from different word usage, he will find 
the collection of other examples quite in- 
triguing! 

In the social scene, then, it is both easy and 
rewarding to make the effort to adapt oneself 
to the life of this country. 

Now, I should like to give you my impres- 


same factors must be considered—what is the 
situation in which the librarian finds himself, 
and what is the background from which he 
has come? The situation of library service 
can vary from a pleasant book-lined room in 
a gracious house in Wiscasset, Maine, to the 
great city-wide systems such as the Carnegie 
Library of Pittsburgh, with its collection of 
books and records, its many branches and its 
bookmobile. The second factor depends not 
only on the country from which the librarian 
comes, but on the field of library science in 
which he is working. 

As a cataloger from Australia, I found cat- 
aloging techniques here very similar to the 
ones I had used at home. But when I worked 
occasionally on Sunday afternoons in one of 
the public departments, I never ceased to won 
der at the service given to the community, and 
the complete assurance with which even the 
youngest pepole used the library facilities. I 
had seen this reaction to library service once 
before, when a bookmobile arrived in a small 
English village at mid-morning, and the 
housewives came instantly to use their library 
So, in any situation, the foreign librarian will 
have something to learn, and something to 
contribute, and it has been my experience that 
the libraries here are most anxious to cooper 
ate in both these activities. 


Not “Should” but “How” 


Now I feel sure that the question upper 
most in most would-be exchange librarians’ 
minds is not “Should I come?” but “How 
can I come?” and this article would be value- 
less if it did not make an attempt to answer 
both questions. So I shall give a brief outline 
of several ways in which a foreign librarian 
can come to this country to add to his library 
experience. He can come as a student to a li- 
brary school, or he can come as an alien with 
permission to work. Each way has its advan 
tages, which depend on the situation of each 
individual. 

For those ‘coming from countries where 
there is no library education, or where the |i 
brary education does not enjoy a status com 
parable with that for other professions, the 
course in one of the schools would be an in- 
valuable experience. This would apply par 
ticularly to the young librarian, but I should 
like to mention that, from my observation of 
several schools, it would seem that the college 
students in the library schools are more ma 
ture than our “circus-going” might have led 


sions of the professional scene. Here, the us to expect! Most of the library schools have 
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thirty-five as their upper age limit, and quite 
a number of the students are approaching this 
age limit when they enter the school, having 
had a period of employment between finish- 
ing their saieiemioae courses and begin- 
ning their postgraduate work in library 
school. So the rather mature foreign librarian, 
coming to a school, need not fear that he will 
be a somewhat incongruous element in a very 
youthful group. 


A Working Librarian 


My experience has been gained as a work- 
ing librarian, as part of the Exchange Visitor 
Program of the Department of State. This 
program enables an institution here, which 
satisfies the department as to the standard of 
its work, to employ an alien in a regular staff 
position. There is no exchange of persons 
involved. The difficult part about this pro- 
gram, for the foreign librarian, is to find an 
institution that is willing to employ him. 
There is no published list of such places, so 
he must compile his own list of iikely ones, 
and make application. He should seek the 
advice of fellow countrymen who have visited 
this country and also apply to the Interna- 
tional Relations Board of the American li- 
brary Association. It was my experience that, 
when I applied to someone who was not able 
to employ me, he was only too anxious to 
help by suggesting other people who might 
be interested, and finally, I was able to choose 
from three positions that were offered to me. 

When the contact has been made, the Vol- 
untary Programs Branch, Division of Ex- 
change of Persons, Department of State, will 
advise the prospective employer about the 
mechanics ot the program. There are also 
other ways by which an alien can be brought 
to the country to work in a library, and the 
Department of Immigration and Naturaliza- 
tion can suggest the best approach for each 
individual case. 

A word of warning to any working alien 
the income tax situation for aliens is a par- 
ticularly complicated one. The merest differ- 
ence in immigration status can make all the 
difference between having one’s income tax- 
able and nontaxable, so the exchange librar- 
ian should check carefully on all aspects of 
his status as soon as possible after arriving in 
this country, even though it would appear to 
have been settled before he received his per- 
mission to come here. 


Before I step up onto the sidewalk of our 
two-way street, to get out of the way of the 
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stream of traffic that I hope to see roaring by, 
I should like to make one more effort at 
“preparation.” Most of the foreign librarians 
will be asked the following difficult question: 
“Do you want to go home?” 

In most cases, the answer will be a most 
definite “Yes.” First, we have our personal 
and social ties. Then, we shall want to share 
the benefits we have received during our stay 
here. But it is a difficult answer to give. It is 
so hard to sound gracious, as you say this to 
a people who are so extremely proud of the 
achievements of their country, and who have 
been so ready to share these with us, We can 
only hope that, when these people come to 
our countries as exchange librarians, they find 
the same pleasures and benefits in their jour- 
ney along the two-way street of forcign 
exchange. 


A FULBRIGHT FAMILY 
IN ENGLAND 


(Continued from page 771) 

To every librarian there is an attraction in 
England, for here is a country of great librar- 
ies. The words British Museum, Bodleian, 
Cambridge, John Rylands, and Trinity Col- 
lege, to mention only a few, are thrilling 
words to all librarians. Actually, using these 
old world libraries refreshes your memory 
and with their rich collection of books, old 
furniture, and pictures all around you, work- 
ing without the aid of up-to-date bibliogra- 
phical tools ceases to be a task. 


s 6 
SHELF LIST SLIPS 


American Historical Association 
Animal report . . . for the year 1946 
Vol. I, proceedings. 
Washington. U.S. Government Printing 
Ofhice 1947. 
From the Christopher Columbus 
High Se hooal Lihrar y, 7 he 
Bronx, New York 


s 68 
BOOK BANK 


While piggy banks are probably more widely 
known, coin receptacles shaped like books are fre 
quently distributed by commercial houses. One such 
book comes from the Country Life Insurance Com 
pany of Chicago, Illinois. Embossed on its plastic 
cover is the title, Baby Book Bank and the slogan, 
“Save for Baby's Future."" A baby whose parents 
are thrifty will eventually get a great deal out of 
his book 
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Mitchell of California’ 


By Lawrence Clark Powell 


HENEVER | AM DEPRESSED ABOUT Ht 

MANITY, which is really not as often as 
I should be, considering the mess it’s in, I 
console myself by thinking of the occasional 
brilliant success it achieves in producing from 
out of a million nonentities a personality of 
such individuality and influence as to make 
history and to achieve the immortality of re- 
membrance. Such a man was Sydney Bancroft 
Mitchell, university librarian, library educa- 
tor, horticulturist, writer, talker, legendary 
character even in his lifetime, which came to 
an end two years ago last September in his 
74th year. 

Born in Montreal of Yorkshire and Irish 
parents, educated at McGill University and 
the Albany Library School, Sydney Mitchell 
spent nearly half a century in California, a 
few years at Stanford, and the balance on the 
University of California's mother campus at 
Berkeley. He taught a year in the Michigan 
Library School and traveled roundabout the 
country and abroad, thus avoiding provincial- 
ism. He was a bilingual North American, lib 
eral and tolerant, possessed of a tough mind 
and a tender heart. 

The chronology and details of his life are 
to be found in his unfinished memoirs to 
which this paper is intended to be a preface, 
and I shall not particularize on them here. | 
prefer instead to seck the elements in his char 
acter and personality which made him suc ha 
rare and influential person. It is as a teacher 
of librarians, rather than as a librarian, that 
Mitchell is remembered. He could have been 
a chief librarian either in the university or 
public library field, but in the mid-1920's he 
left the associate librarianship of the Univer 
sity of California to found the university's 
first and only library school, and during the 
next two decades he built it into one of the 
country’s few first-rate institutions 


I have not counted or classified its gradu 
ates. They include some of the country’s lead 
ing librarians, and they are virtually unani 
mous in their devoted remembrance of Mitch 


* A paper read at the American Library History Round 
Table, American Library Association Midwinter Meeting 
Chicago, February 1954 

Lawrence Clark Powell, Librarian of the University of 
California at Los Angeles, is on leave this spring while he 
is Visiting Professor of Library Service, Columbia Univer 
sity, New York. 
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Alma Lavenson 


SYDNEY B. MITCHELI 


ell. Exceptional is the graduate who portrayed 
the dean as a wicked character in her novel 
and I have an idea that he might have been 
secretly as pleased with such literary recogni- 
tion as he was with the honorary doctorate 
conferred upon him by Occidental College in 
1946. Mitchell was showman enough to 
know that unfavorable recognition is better 
than none at all. 

What makes a great teacher? Three neces 
sary elements occur to me 

Wide experience and knowledge. A teachet 
especially a teacher of librarianship—must be abl 
to draw upon the total library experience of th 
race, and the more firsthand knowledge of libraries 
he has, the better is he able to relate and evaluate 
this experience 

Deep insight into human nature. He must know 
why people act as they do—from a desire for s¢ 
curity, power, recognition, or a wish to help others 
or a mixture of all 

The desire to communicate. A great teacher will 
not only be able to speak or write memorably, he 
will want more than anything else to communicate 
with others, to tell and to share 


I want now to examine these three ele 
ments of experience, insight, and communica 
tion, and see how they combined in Sydney 
Mitchell to make a great teacher. 

The breadth of Mitchell's education, train 
ing, and experience kept him from being an 
other frontier character. Although he became 
a Californian, with perception and apprecia 
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tion of the state better than that of most na- 
tive sons, Mitchell never lost a North of Eng- 
land shrewdness and a Canadian plainness 
which saved him from the boosterism and ex- 
oticism which make so many Californians sus- 
pect by their more sober colleagues from east 
of the Sierra Nevada. 

When he was at Stanford from 1908 to 
1911 as head of the order department, the 
Palo Alto school was really a country college 
where life was simple and unostentatious, and 
although the University of California at Ber- 
keley, where he spent the next thirty-five 
years was already large and getting larger, 
the building of the university library and its 
staff was slow, hard work. Everything that 
he achieved came from his own efforts. He 
never inherited a soft set-up. He was truly 

.4 pioneer in western library education, and 
he ended his career in a pinched wartime 
economy that reduced students and faculty. 

By the time Mitchell came to teach young 
people the elements of librarianship, he had 
a practical background of three dissimilar 
university libraries—McGill, Stanford, and 
California—plus training and teaching in the 
dynamic centers of Albany and Ann Arbor 
He knew books from reading them, libraries 
from working in them—and people? He 
knew people from affectionate firsthand 
knowledge. He was a student of human 
nature, a politician in the good sense of the 
word, a Yankee horse trader, a patient player 
of chess, with a loving touch in his moves. 


Camellias in Bloom 
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a 


Mitchell Patio 


Springtime in the 

Mitchell was not a scholar. He preferred 
teaching to research, and his instinct in this 
was right. Librarianship will not be advanced 
as a profession by the accumulation of a 
corpus of learned writing as much as it will 
by the challenge and inspiration to would-be 
librarians of such leaders and spokesmen as 
Mitchell and his too few peers 

If he was not a scholar in librarianship 
and this was by deliberate choice—Mitchell 
did prove himself a creative researcher in an 
entirely different line. He was one of the 
leading horticulturists of his time, entirely 
self taught, and for the love of it alone 

He became internationally known as a 
breeder of iris and other flowers, he founded 
and edited for ten years the quarterly journal 
of the California Horticultural Society, and 
he wrote four popular books on gardening 
which had a wide sale and influence. He 
actually led two separate lives, as a librarian 
and as a gardener. A few of his friends were 
like him and could speak both languages. My 
wife is a true gardener, while I am merely a 
weeder and a waterer, a kind of garden 
drudge, and our conversation when we wer 
with Mitchell was out of both sides of his 
mouth, as he modulated easily from shelf-list 
to sow-bugs. The Mitchell garden in the hills 
north of the Berkeley campus was one of the 
most beautiful in all the West, a fairyland 
in spring when the flowering fruit trees, the 
daffodils, and the irises caught one's breath 
with their loveliness. 
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Mitchell's insight into human nature was 
deep and luminous. He began by knowing 
himself and ended by knowing thousands 
of other human beings. His memoirs ' arc 
peopled with characters. He had knowledge 
of some of the great ones of his time, includ 
ing three extraordinary university presidents, 
David Starr Jordan of Stanford, and Ben- 
jamin Ide Wheeler and Robert Gordon 
Sproul of California. He knew Stephen Lea- 
cock at McGill, Melvil Dewey at Albany, and 
Thorstein Veblen at Stanford. Mitchell tells 
a good story about Leacock’s way of working 
up his humorous material. A colleague was 
returning to campus after Christmas vacation 
and saw Leacock alone tramping through the 
snow on the deserted station platform, talk 
ing to himself, whereupon he crept up 
quietly behind Leacock in time to hear him 
say, “So the chemist said to his assistant, ‘I 
can dispense without your services.’ ’ 

Another neat vignette in the memoirs is of 
Cook, the old porter of the medical building 
at McGill, who had probably a wider a 
quaintance with the medical students of his 
day than any teacher. Though his manner 
was austere he became a sort of foster father 
to them, and by the early nineties he had a 
unique place. It became traditional that there 
should be an annual parade and a ceremonial 
crowning of King Cook, with some chosen 
student delivering a laudatory address full 
of hits on the medical school, the perform- 
ance ending up with the presentation of 
tribute, a conclusion very pleasing to the 
tough and thrifty old Scot. But said tribute 
was always in unique form, one year fifty 
dollars in pennies scattered through a barrel 
of sawdust. Next year, when the students 
realized how easily he recovered the money 
by dumping the whole contents into a tub of 
water, they substituted a barrel of molasses 
to hold the money. 

I have said that Mitchell's insight into 
human nature commenced with a pretty thor- 
ough knowledge of himself. He was not a 
likely prospect for the success he eventually 
achieved. Most library schools today would 
probably reject a candidate such as Mitchell. 
He was badly crippled. Congenital disloca 
tion of the hips made his legs too short and 
gave him a gait more rolling than that of 
most mariners. He was extremely homely, 
with thin blonde hair, red face, and icy blue 
eyes. 

It is hoped that these memoirs of Dean Mitchell will be 


published by the alumni: of the University of California's 
School of Librarianship 
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Although he did not ignore his handi- 
cap and was always ready to refer objectively 
to it, his conduct was largely based on the 
assumption that being physically crippled 
was not as much of a burden as the mental 
handicaps of most people. After the first 
shock of mecting him, you found yourself 
as unconscious of Mitchell's crippling as he 
himself was of it. Certainly it never slowed 
him up. He played street games and football 
as a boy; he was a page in the McGill stacks ; 
he drove a car and gardened. 

And he married the one love of his life 
Rose Michael of Montreal, who went with 
him by his side in all that he did, up to the 
day of his death. She also was a librarian 
and a gardener; she was a good cook, and 
best of all, she was a magnificent listener. 
Mitchell’s emotional normality, which made 
him such a good counselor, was due to Rose 
She truly made a man of him. They formed 
one of the best married teams this earth has 
ever seen. 

ia the notebook in which he outlined his 
memoirs, Mitchell listed his own personal 
characteristics, crediting himself, for example, 
with tenacity, patience, and tolerance, with 
self-confidence, a capacity for argument and 
long talking. He listed a dislike of self-pity 
and an incapacity for abstract thought. Don't 
seck a fight, he noted, and don't avoid on¢ 
if it becomes necessary; divert an opponent 


Darropit WALK 


Deciduous Magnolias and Prunus Mume 
in Backround with Alyssum Saxatile in 
Foreground. 
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At HoME 
The Mitchells Are Seated at Their Front Door with Some of the Visitors Who Were Always Welcome. 


rather than stop him, and never humiliate 
one you have beaten. On a campus noted for 
its politicians, Mitchell was one of the best. 
He was fast and rough and clean. He was 
honest and loyal. More than once the presi- 
dent of the university sought his advice, and 
on more than library matters. 

Because of his wide experience and his 
deep knowledge of men and women, Mitchell 
became the most influential personal adviser 
Western librarianship has ever known. No 
other librarian held such a respected position. 
Former students came to him from far and 
near for advice both professional and per- 
sonal. Nothing astonished or shocked him. 
Knowing the worst there is to know about 
people, he still liked them. He made few 
errors in judging people, and the one or two 
he did make were so colossal as to become 
classics. He knew more about libraries and 
librarians in the West than anyone else. 
Hardly a move was made, even in the smallest 
libraries, without Mitchell's hand somewhere 
apparent. People came to him and told of 
their hopes and fears, their successes and fail- 
ures, because they liked him and trusted him. 


Typical was my own experience, in the last 
months of his life, when I was faced with a 
choice in my own career, a forking of the 
ways which meant a radical change if I took 
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I could not seem to make 
the choice, so torn was I by the possibilities 
which beckoned in both directions. Then 1 
did what many another had done before me: 
made my way to the hillside house of the 
Mitchells and put my problem in his hands 
Expertly and lovingly he revolved it so that 
every facet was revealed; asking, telling, 
listening, talking; until finally it was crystal 
clear what I should do. He walked to the 
door with me and as we said good night, 
I saw his eyes cloudy with pain. He was old 
and ill and I had stayed too long. In another 
month he was dead. 

It was the desire to communicate with 
others that completes the triumvirate of his 
qualities as a great teacher. He was egocentric 
and superbly self-confident, a natural show 
man and a born actor; and at the same tim« 
he was essentially humble. He was a master 
in unwinding the tangled skein of human be 
havior. His stories went on for days, his 
parentheses within parentheses were fabu 
lous. As he grew older and his graduates 
more numerous and wider spread on the map 
and in various kinds of libraries, his epi 
narratives ranged higher, wider, and hand 
somer; and all of them became connected 
and interconnected, with the old dean at the 


the divergent one 


(Continued on page 790) 
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A Dedicated Life’ 


MEMORIES OF A GREAT LIBRARIAN- 


ELECTRA COLLINS DOREN 


By Virginia Hollingsworth 


lr IS NOT POSSIBLE IN A PAPER, which must 

confine itself within the limits of a morn- 
ing program, to give a full picture of the ca- 
reer of Electra Collins Doren. I can touch 
only the high points, with the hope that a 
more adequate treatment may be given later. 
Harry Miller Lydenberg, former librarian of 
the New York Public Library, who began his 
career as an associate of Miss Doren, has an 
excellent sketch of her life ready for publica- 
tion. There is also other biographical material 
which should appear in print. 

Miss Doren’s father, John Gates Doren, 
was born at Athens, Tennessee in 1834. Be- 
cause of objection to slavery, the Doren fam- 
ily moved to a community near Xenia, Ohio, 
when John Doren was a lad. From a material 
point of view, the move was a costly one. John 
and his brothers had to earn their livelihood 
while obtaining an education. John worked 
at the printing trade and later became a stu 
dent-teacher in Latin at the Xenia academy. 


In 1861 the family moved to Columbus, 
Ohio, and Mr. Doren entered the offices of 
the Ohio Statesman at a time when such men 
as William Dean Howells and Whitelaw Reid 
were on the staff of the paper. After a varied 
journalistic, legal, and political career, Mr 
Doren was for twenty years owner and pub 
lisher of the Dayton Daily Democrat, prede- 
cessor of the Dayton Daily News. He was a 
crusading editor, free in his comments on so 
cial and political affairs, and outspoken in his 
criticisms of his own party, when he felt such 
criticism was needed. He championed woman 
suffrage and the participation of women in 
public affairs. 


John Doren married an Ohio young wom- 
an, twenty-three-year-old Elizabeth Bragdon, 
who was of Puritan ancestry on her father's 
side and of Quaker and Methodist ancestry on 
her mother's. She lived her early life partly in 
Kentucky and partly in Southern Ohio. In 


Maysville, Kentucky, she and her widowed 


* Paper given at the American Library History Round 
Table at the ALA Midwinter Conference in Chicago, 
February 2, 1954 

Virginia Hollingsworth is Head Cataloger in the Day 
ton, Ohio, Public Library 
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A Late Portrait of Electra Collins Doren 


mother made their home with an uncle, Rich 
ard Collins. 

Electra Collins Doren, their first child, was 
born December 4, 1861, in the little town of 
Georgetown, Ohio, east of Cincinnati. 

Mrs. Doren was a deeply religious woman 
and a woman of warm sympathies. Miss 
Electra once said of her, ‘Although bearing 
a full share in church and philanthropic acti 
vities, her family always found her bright and 
loving in a home made comfortable by her 
own hands. Her reading aloud was one of the 
delights of the family circle and her daily 
prayer with them a benediction.” 

We see here two formative influences in 
Electra Doren’s life—the courage of the fear 
less, forward-looking father, and the tender- 
ness of the warm-hearted, deeply religious 
mother. 

In outlining the career of Miss Doren, I am 
confining myself to her library activities and 
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chiefly those relating to the Dayton Public 
Library. I am omitting the details of her per- 
sonal life and of her civic contributions, other 
than her librarianship, which were many and 
varied. 

In September 1879, just out of high school, 
she began her career as assistant librarian of 
the Dayton Public Library. At this time the 
library was housed in rooms over the market 
house. The books were under lock and key. 
There were very few assistants. 

In 1880, Miss Doren started an analytical 
dictionary card catalog, one of the first four 
in the United States. It was completed in 
1884—the work of a young woman between 
the ages of 19 and 24. Once completed, it 
had to be kept up on cards and with printed 
supplements. Five supplements came out be- 
tween 1884 and 1895. 

In 1888 the library was moved to its present 
location in Cooper Park. 

In 1896, after refusing the offer twice, Miss 
Doren was made chief librarian 


First Year As Librarian 


Interesting data concerning the first year of 
her librarianship is given in annual report of 
the Dayton Public Library for 1896-1897, 
which, in Miss Doren’s words, is called: ‘Re- 


port for the year ending August, 31, 1897, 
being my first year as librarian and 37th in the 
history of the library.” 


Dayton Public Library reports extant, prior 
to this one, were made up of statistics. In the 
report for 1896 there is considerable text 
concise and meaningful. Here are recorded 
and foreshadowed the things this young li- 
brarian was doing and the things she hoped 
to do for the Dayton Public Library. It tells of 
the organization of the work into depart 
ments; of a training class opened for appli 
cants for library positions (the second of its 
kind in the United States); of the continua- 
tion under the direction of Esther Crawford 
of the reclassification of the library according 
to the Dewey Decimal system; and of the 
continuation of recataloging begun in 1895 

It tells also of the formation of a school 
library department in which carefully chosen 
selections of juvenile literature were distrib- 
uted for home use by means of libraries sent 
out to public schools—forerunner of our 
classroom libraries of the present day. 

Gone are the days of the lock and key. The 
report tells of the ‘rearrangement of the in- 
terior of the building to give readers ready 
access to books.” 

A new idea emerges in the plea for a 
“branch and a delivery station for persons de 
barred from library privileges because of lack 
of time, cost of car fare, and distance from the 
library” 
the establishment of branch libraries and in 
book wagon service, the first city book wagon 
service in the United States. 


an idea which was to bear fruit in 


Taken in 1906 when Miss Doren was about to leave to go to Cleveland and Linda Clatworth) 


would be in charge. 


To the right of Miss Doren is Virginia Hollingsworth (third from left 


in back row), author of this article, and the only one in the picture still on the Dayton Staff 
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Electra Doren in 1879 


I quote the closing paragraphs of this re- 
port. They must have given food for thought 
to the gentlemen who composed the con- 
temporary board of trustees: 

It is needless to remind you of the projects al- 
ready almost full-grown in our thoughts, but which 
must await the increase of means before they can be 
executed. It would seem a pity that any of these 
things, each so full of good for the people, be lost 
to them for the lack of a small increase in our pres- 
ent appropriation 

As the executive of the board, I therefore ask that 
the advisability of an addition to our present tax 
levy be taken into consideration by your honorable 
body, with a view to securing action in the matter at 
the opening session of the state legislature, 


I hear in these words the opening guns in 
her long battle for adequate library funds. 

She was librarian of the Dayton Public 
Library from 1896 to 1905, during which 
time there were leaves of absence for intensive 
study of libraries in the East, in Europe, and 
in the Western United States. 

From 1905-1906 she was the first director 
at the School of Library Science, Western Re- 
serve University, Cleveland. There were few 
library schools to which she could look for 
precedent. According to a faculty statement: 
She laid a firm foundation. The 


well grounded that their subsequent careers as li 
brarians have been a matter of pride for the school 


first class was so 
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From 1906-1913 she was in retirement, 
during which time she built her beautiful 
home, Morningside, four miles north of Day 
ton. 

In the midst of this peaceful interval, she 
was called to the rescue of the Dayton Public 
Library which was staggering under the im- 
pact of the disastrous flood of March 1913 
Here an enormous task awaited her—a build- 
ing warped and undermined by flood damage, 
a book collection cut almost in half, and a re- 
duced staff. Money was needed for building 
reconstruction, for restoration of the book col 
lection, and for a more adequate staff. Stead 
ily rising costs for materials and labor compli- 
cated the problem. The institution was slip- 
ping backward and even its existence seemed 
threatened. As the years brought no adequate 
relief, Miss Doren saw that a battle for funds 
was inevitable. She accepted the challenge 
and steeled herself for the task. 


Photograph Taken in 1906 


Like a general she planned the campaign 
waged in 1920. Every member of her staff 
was called into service. A street directory was 
compiled from the borrowers’ file. Armed 
with sheafs of petitions, staff members visited 
these borrowers in their homes, secured pe 
tition signatures, and often volunteer workers 
Properly chaperoned, the younger girls were 
stationed with petitions at all of the city’s 
places of amusement, to secure signatures 
from departing audiences. Another group 
toured the factories. 

My assignment was the downtown district 
With a stalwart page as helper and body 
guard, I was instructed to call at every office 
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and every store in every building, to ask to 
see the manager, to tell him of the library's 
needs, to get his signature to our petition, and 
to get his permission to interview his em- 
ployees and get their signatures also. 

Meanwhile Miss Doren held the home 
front. This was the hardest task of all. Every 
threat, short of physical violence, was made 
to compel her to withdraw the petitions. 
Loud-voiced, angry men stormed the librar- 
ian’s office. They could be heard from the ad- 
joining offices, though Miss Doren’s voice 
was inaudible. She never mentioned these en- 
counters, but we knew about them, and we 
grieved for her. 

I looked eagerly for the account of this 
campaign in the library report for 1920. 
There is this brief, dispassionate statement. 
After outlining the dilemma at the library, 
Miss Doren says: 

Relief could come only through securing a larger 
tax levy for the fiscal year of 1921. The issue 
was squarely faced. Due notice was published . . . 
and we set forth to explain why the stigma of a 
closed library should not be allowed to fall upon 
Dayton 

The city, the schools, and the county were also 
seeking large funds at this time to meet their obli- 
gations. For eight months the decision hung in the 
balance. Finally, yielding to the logic of the situa- 
tion and the widely manifested interest on behalf of 
the public as expressed through the pulpit, the 
press, and by individual petitions, the budget com- 


A Later Photograph 
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mission saw its way to granting, for the first time in 
five years, an increased budget for the immediate 
needs of the library 


As a direct result of this campaign, library 
funds rose from $65,000 in 1919 to $225,000 
in 1927. Thus was laid the foundation upon 
which the finances of the Dayton Public Li- 
brary have been built. 

In addition to the library services which I 
have mentioned, Miss Doren, with Linda 
Eastman and William Brett, was a founder of 
the Ohio Library Association, and was its 
president in 1906. She was vice-president of 
the American Library Association ; member of 
the ALA Executive Committee, 1917-1920; 
member of the ALA Council; member of the 
American Library Institute; member of the 
ALA War Camps Community Service Com- 
mittee, and contributor to Library Joural and 
Public Libraries. 


Her philosophy of librarianship is charac- 
teristically expressed in her address as presi- 
dent of the Ohio Library Association: 

To read and out of it to yield to another's need 
out of what one has himself absorbed with true un 
derstanding is the finest end of librarianship. The 
magnetism bred of knowing one’s books and, as it 
were, by a finer divination, feeling where lies the 
point of contact between them and the unspoken 
ways of a human soul, lies near to the solution of 
that primary problem in man’s education and re 
generation which Phillip Brooks calls ‘the problem 
of bringing the power of ideas to bear upon the 
will of man é 

The great discoverer in library science will be he 
who finds a fair economic basis upon which to jus 
tify as a part of the higher education the mainten 
ance of the reading librarian resident in each library 
official from chief to messenger boy. 


I would like to present some of my per 
sonal memories of Miss Doren as an execu- 
tive, and as a woman, 

She was a disciplinarian. Always her staff 
had the feeling that library affairs were ad 
ministered by a firm hand. For the reference 
and circulation staffs the dictum was ‘“Abso 
lute decorum when before the public.” Per- 
sonal conversation between assistants was for 
bidden. ‘The library must present a dignified 
front at all times.’ Concentration and ab 
sence of irrelevant conversation was expected 
also behind the scenes. This discipline hurt 
none of us. More of it is needed in the world 
today. How bitterly it is needed is seen when, 
with dismay, we view the vicious and sense 
less crimes of vandalism perpetrated by the 
undisciplined children of undisciplined par 
ents. 

Miss Doren believed in an atmosphere 
favorable to study and concentration. 
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There are various attitudes towards silence. 
The Quakers felt that it was beautiful, fruit- 
ful, and holy. To men like Thoreau and 
Emerson, it was a delight. To some, like 
Miss Electra, the silence in which the mind 
of the reader meets the mind of the author 
is a living thing—potent with possibilities 
There is a present-day feeling among some 
people that libraries are not sufficiently gay. 
This is a problem which we may have to con- 
sider. But surely, no matter how jovial we 
may become, there will always be islands of 
refuge for those who wish to use the re- 
sources, which we gather with such thought 
and care, for serious study and research 

I have seen appreciation of the quiet atmos 
phere in the old days. I can give you a rather 
striking example. 

When I was on reference duty, 1 sometimes 
observed a certain tall young man, with a 
rather stern cast of countenance. He habitu- 
ally sat in the quietest corner of the reading 
room. He never asked for help. He knew 
just how to find what he wanted, and having 
found it, book or periodical, he read for a 
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long time with great concentration. The only 
help I gave him was to see that the room was 
quiet. I viewed him with respect, but not 
sufficient respect. I did not realize that here 
was a man who was to become known all over 
the world, and who was to be the honored 
guest of kings and princes. If you have noted 
on your program that I come to you from 
Dayton, Ohio, you may have guessed his name 

Wilbur Wright. 

One of Miss Doren’s most lovable qualities 
was her absolute and unconscious democracy 
Her warmest welcome was for our humblest 
patrons. The same democracy extended to all 
members of her staff. In those days we had 
one janitor. He was a wiry, little man, with 
snapping black eyes, and the worst temper | 
have ever seen. But he had a knowledge of 
plumbing, electricity, carpentry, and building 
repair which made him worth many times his 
salary. Most of us found him pretty difficult 
Miss Doren saw no difficulty at all. She had 
great respect for knowledge in any field. 

I have a memory picture of the two of 
them. . . . Miss Doren is listening with ab 
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Library Staff in 1923 
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Dayton, Ohio, Public Library 


sorbed and respectful attention, while Mr. X, 
with such courtliness as he can muster, is tell- 
ing her what had “‘orter be done’’ in regard 
to a certain building difficulty. 

This janitor had a hobby, which was fos- 
tered by Miss Doren. It was amateur photog- 
raphy. In his more genial moments some of 
us were asked to pose for him during the noon 
hour. On one occasion I was sent with a 
message to his quarters——a tiny room near the 
furnace. As he was not there, I looked about 
a bit. I was not surprised to see above his 
makeshift desk an enlarged, framed picture 
of Miss Doren. 

We of the staff always felt that we were 
very close to Miss Doren in her thoughts, 
plans, and even prayers. She sought to de- 
velop the best that was possible in each of us. 
If discipline was necessary to do this, such dis- 
cipline was forthcoming. She never scolded. 
Discipline was given in advice, admonition, 
and often unconsciously through her own 
force of character. 

Her ideals of librarianship were joined by 
constant efforts to improve the education and 
status of the staff and to provide helpful 
privileges. 

A first effort was the securing of a half-day 
off, with pay, for each one of us. Later in 
1919, when the time was ripe, she established 
a forty-hour week. Sabbatical leave granted 
to staff members aften ten years of service was 
an achievement and an innovation in library 
administration. It is still an innovation—and 
we still have it. It exists today on the lines 
which she established: 
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Eight weeks and four days on pay to be added to 
the regular vacation and to be taken for extended 
travel or study which will increase the assistant’s 
ability to serve the community. An additional leave 
is granted after five additional years of service 

Pensions were considered as early as 1916 

The Dayton Public Library Staff Associa 
tion (called when organized ‘Friends of 
Reading’’) was formed through her advice 
and encouragement. 

In common with every other individual on 
Miss Doren’s staff, I have my special reasons 
for gratitude to her. In 1923 I was seriously 
ill. So ill in fact that I felt that my career at 
the library was ended —and possibly my 
career on the planet. Miss Doren came to my 
home to cheer and encourage me. Through 
the long months when I was bed-fast she held 
out the life line which enabled me to pull 
back to shore. When at last I could stand on 
my feet, she allowed me to work at the library 
two hours a day until I fully recovered. 
Through this privilege of feeling my way, I 
was finally able to give full time. Thereafter 
I gave full time every day for twenty years 
which brings me to the present day. 

Early in 1927, the situation was reversed. 
It was I who sat by her bedside, powerless to 
give her the aid which she had given to me 
It was our last time together. I had brought 
a notebook and I took notes of the things 
which she wanted me to do. 

She referred to her illness in only one 
phrase. It was a slang phrase which I think 
came into circulation during World War I 
It was the only slang I had ever heard her use 
She was distinguished always for her use of 
pure and beautiful English. I think she in- 
tended to lighten the moment. As I rose to 
leave she said: “Just one more thing. After 
I have gone west, I want you to give the same 
loyalty to the new librarian which you have 
given to me. The board has chosen wisely.” 

She died March 4th, 1927, after a lifetime 
devoted to library service and to the advance- 
ment of the profession. The funeral took 
place at Christ Episcopal Church. In the 
hours before the service the senior members 
of her staff, two at a time, in one hour inter- 
vals, stood as her honor guard. 

In the years that followed we came to think 
of ourselves as the “Old Guard,” and of her 
as our fearless, little Napoleon. We still pre- 
serve this tradition. Each of us has some 
special memories of her love and kindness 
and each of us, I think, is pledged to be faith- 
ful to the ideals of life and service taught us 
through precept, and through example, by 
Electra Collins Doren. 
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William Frederick Poole, 


Librarian-Historian 
By Sidney H. Kessler 


M”" LIBRARIANS REMEMBER POOLE as a 
nineteenth-century pioneer of the peri- 
odical index. Others may recall Poole as a 
genius at organizing libraries and librarians, 
a spokesman for the ladies in the profession, 
an expert on library architecture, an inventor 
of the dictionary catalog principle, or as an 
associate editor of the Library Journal. Few 
librarians are aware, however, that Poole was 
also a historian of such repute that he was 
clected president of the American Historical 
Association in 1888. Although considered 
primarily a librarian, Poole actually - repre- 
sented the perfect merger of the librarian- 
historian. As Carl B. Roden concluded in the 
Dictionary of American Biography: 

There is some basis for the surmise that Poole’s 
earliest ambitions lay in the direction of historical 
writing and, perhaps, teaching, and that his first 
connection with library work was formed rather 
from necessity than from choice 

Characteristically, Poole’s historical pro- 
ductivity was most often expressed in peri- 
odical articles, many of which were frequently 
privately reprinted. He never wrote a full- 
length book. As in library matters, Poole 
loved controversy. Once equipped with facts, 
which he uncovered by an amazing amount 
of unflagging creative research, his caustic 
pen was willing to take on all contestants 
from the distinguished historian George Ban- 
croft to the obscure young politic o, Theodore 
Roosevelt. 


Historical Writings 


Poole’s historical writings began with a 
paper on the Massachusetts Popham Colony, 
published in Boston in 1866. This was a 
sarcastic, critical reply to an address by Pro- 
fessor J. W. Patterson, delivered at Popham, 
Maine, the year before. Patterson claimed 
that the Maine colony antedated the one at 
Massachusetts, and Poole attempted to refute 
this theory. This disagreement launched 
Poole into a running three-way controversy 
with Rev. Edward Ballard and Frederick Kid- 
der which peppered the pages of several con- 
temporary periodicals. 


Sidney Kessler is a Library Assistant in the Extension De 
partment of the Brooklyn, New York, Public Library 
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It was his articles on Cotton Mather, how 
ever, that gave Poole his reputation as an his 
torian, writer, and critic. As a descendant of 
Puritans and a native of Old Salem, he was 
long interested in the Salem witchhunts, and 
accumulated a wide range of knowledge on 
the subject. Poole observed that most his 
torians, including Bancroft and Lossing, 
charged Cotton Mather with complicity in the 
persecutions. This attitude Poole traced to 
Charles W. Upham, who in 1831 published 
his Lectures on Salem Witchcraft. Poole tried 
to absolve Mather from guilt by showing that 
the Salem lawyers and judges, following Eng 
lish legal prec edents, were responsible for the 
1692 executions. Mather and the clergy 
shared in these only insofar as they supported 
the theory of the personal devil. Poole mini 
mized the thirty-two Salem murders by point 
ing to more than 200,000 similar 
throughout the world. 

Poole’s first article on the subject, “The 
Mather Papers; Cotton Mather and Salem 
Witchcraft,” was printed in the Boston Dai!) 
Advertiser for October 28, 1868, and later 
appeared both as a privately-printed pam 
phlet and in the Collections of the Massachu 
setts Historical Society, volume eight, fourth 
series. When Longfellow that same year paid 
high tribute to Cotton Mather in the Neu 
England Tragedies, surprising historians and 
scholars, few realized that for his facts he 
consulted Poole, who was then the librarian 
of the Boston Athenaeum. 

At the request of James Russell Lowell 
Poole wrote his second article on Mather for 
the North American Review of April 1869 
John Fiske once stated that for a correct esti 
mate of Cotton Mather’s character and influ 
ence, historians were indebted to Longfellow 
in 1868, and Poole in 1869. Poole’s views 
were also accepted by many later historians 
and his articles remain as important chapters 
in American historiography. 


Cases 


Slavery 


While Poole was organizing the Cincinnatt 
Public Library, he naturally became interested 
in the history of the area. He noted that many 
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historians compared the Thirteenth Amend- 
ment with the Jefferson-inspired sixth clause 
of the 1787 Northwest Ordinance, which ex- 
cluded slavery from the Northwest territory. 
Poole concluded that the ordinance had no 
moral origin, but was purely a matter of busi- 
ness. After the American Revolution, the 
young, financially weak federal government 
took up large tracts of land in Ohio. Poole 
theorized that by banning slavery, the govern- 
ment could stimulate the sale of these lands 
to New England settlers, who reviled the 
slave system. In Marietta, Ohio, Poole found 
the diary of Dr. Manasseh Cutler, an agent 
for the New England land companies. Cutler 
was an early lobbyist who spent a winter in 
Washington attempting to secure the ap- 
proval of the ordinance by inviting congress- 
men to elaborate meals at his boarding house. 
In his diary, Cutler constantly referred to the 
ordinance as a means to secure land sales. His 
diary also revealed that many supporters of 
the anti-slavery ordinance were from the 
Southern slave-owning group. Poole reasoned 
that since these Southerners represented the 
wealthier element of the nation, their self- 
interest demanded a stable economy, free of 
national debt. Since the passage of the ordi- 
nance tended to lessen the national debt, 
many Southerners gave the bill their full sup- 


port. With this thesis, first proposed by 
Poole in 1876, and later widely accepted, 
Poole anticipated by nearly fifty years the 
sensation-creating economic interpretation of 
the federal period by Charles A. Beard. 


American Historical Association 


Once more Poole entered into continuous, 
volatile debate to defend his point of view. 
As late as January 1892 he penned an acid 
article for The Inlander which dealt out heavy 
blows on one Henry A. Chaney, who com- 
mitted the mistake of challenging Poole’s 
Northwestern thesis. Poole chose ‘The Early 
Northwest” as his presidential address to the 
American Historical Association in December 
1888. This paper was the epitome of Poole 
as a librarian-historian. It dealt with areas of 
research in Northwestern history, with the 
purpose of showing what the sources were, 
and suggestions as to how they might be im- 
proved upon. Poole closed his address with 
a plea for Congress to set up a Department 
of Archives so that scholars would not be 
forced to go abroad and at their own expense 

1 Utley, George B Theodore Roosevelt's The Winning 


of the West: some unpublished letters Mississippi Valley 
Historical Review vol. 30 no, 4:499 March 1944. 
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translate and transcribe foreign documents 
relating to America. Here again he antici- 
pated by half a century the photostating of 
these documents by the Library of Congress. 

Another standard for specialists is Poole’s 
Anti-Slavery Opinions before the Y ear 1800, 
an address to the Cincinnati Literary Club 
that was later printed as a pamphlet. The 
address began with a discussion of George 
Washington's private library, part of which 
was housed in the Boston Athenaeum, where 
Poole served as librarian. Partisans on either 
side of the slavery question could not fail to 
be impressed by Poole’s painstaking scholar- 
ship, restraint, and objectivity. At the same 
time, Poole made it plain that his sympathies 
were with the opponents of slavery. The fact 
that Poole was not compelled to write polemi- 
cal pamphlets and articles defending his ideas 
is indicative of the pamphlet’s immediate ac- 
ceptance, 


Indexer 


As an organizer of librarians and director 
of his cooperative, nonprofit periodical index, 
Poole knew the value of scholarly collabora- 
tion. He contributed a section on witchcraft 
in Boston to the Memorial Histery of Boston, 
written in 1881 by a fellow librarian- 
historian, Justin Winsor. Seven years later, 
when Winsor saw his Narrative and Critical 
History of America in print, Poole’s chapter 
on the West from 1763-1783 prdotives in 
volume six. 

When Poole's fame as a historian spread, 
he became an important critic, and was fre- 
quently asked to write reviews for newspapers 
and periodicals. In 1889, William Dean 
Howells, editor of the Aslantic Monthly, 
asked Poole to review The Winning of the 
West, a new history by a young politico 
named Theodore Roosevelt. Poole's unsigned 
review appeared in the November 1889 issue, 
and outshone all others in grasping the im- 
plications and complexities of the subject. In 
general, Poole approved of Roosevelt's work, 
but took him to task for overlooking certain 
primary sources. Because of this review, the 
two men entered into a correspondenc e over 
historical matters, and later met in Washing 
ton, D.C., before the historical novice as 
sumed the presidency. Roosevelt's first letter 
to his anonymous reviewer began: 


My dear sir; 

I do not know whether it is usual for an author 
to write a reviewer; but yours 1s the first criticism 
of my book from which I have learnt anything 
and indeed the first which I felt was written by 
a man who really knew the subject. 
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I must frankly acknowledge the justice of some 
of your criticisms. . . .’ 


Poole brought a historical perspective to 
his many writings and addresses on library 
science. For example, his influential Phi Beta 
Kappa address The University Library and 
the University Curriculum emphasized the 
study of classical languages by prominent 
persons of the past, including the Mather 
family. 

Throughout his lifetime, Poole was an ac- 
tive member of the American Historical As- 
sociation. In addition, he belonged to the 
American Antiquarian Society, the Essex In- 
stitution, and the state historical societies of 
Massachusetts, New York, Pennsylvania, 
Maryland, Wisconsin, and other states. 

On March 1, 1894, the “Good Doctor” 
passed away, leaving his wife, four of their 
seven children, and a world of learning to 
reflect on the beneficence he gave to human- 
ity. Since that time, the invaluable, multi- 
aided life of Poole the librarian-historian has 
not been recorded in a definitive biography. 
May this long need soon be met! 


s 68 
MITCHELL OF CALIFORNIA 


(Continued from page 781) 
center of the web, a most wide-eyed, far- 
seeing, and benevolent old spinner. 

His tales took off from the most unlikely 
points of departure, as for example once 
when we were eating in a San Francisco res- 
taurant, a radio was broadcasting news which 
included a final item from a town in the 
Central Valley. Mitchell was talking steadily 
through the broadcast, but when the name of 
the town penetrated his consciousness, he 
shifted stories without a pause and took off 
on a lively account of library life in the valley, 
from town to town, county to county, all the 
way from Red Bluff in the north to Bakers- 
field in the south. 

I am one of the few students who never 
actually sat in a class of his. Mitchell was on 
sabbatical the year I was at Berkeley, and I 
came to know him only toward the end of 
the second semester, and then at his home. 
There and in restaurants and libraries and 
gardens roundabout the state our friendship 
ripened in the years that followed. I owe him 
more than I can say. 

His classroom courses had names and num- 
bers, but actually they were all classes in 
Sydney Mitchell. He was salty and humorous, 
the deadly enemy of the stuffed shirt and the 
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phoney. He hewed the truth as he saw it 
and the chips came down all over California. 
People are still picking them up. 


The figure of Socrates comes to mind when 
I think of Sydney Mitchell. He was homely, 
even ugiy, and he was wise; he dressed truth 
in anecdote; he was a tireless talker. Break- 
fast time beside a fire of bittersweet eucalyp- 
tus was a favorite time for talk—Mitchell 
talk, while his listeners swallowed vast 
amounts of tea. His favorite comment about 
me, and which he never tired of repeating 
was, ‘That man’s piped for tea!” 

And even as Socrates, he walked with his 
students in the garden. Yes, he was a great 
gardener, this man Mitchell whose wife was 
truly a rose; he made flowers more beautiful, 
he made people more fruitful. His students 
are his immortality, and from them to their 
students will be handed on the truths he 
taught, and this is what makes a profession 
great and lasting. Mitchell of California! | 
speak his name with affection, and pride, and 
renewed faith in the humanity of which he 
was such a magnificent example. 


WHAT TIME IS THE 
LIBRARY OPEN? 


Come in the morning. 
You'll find—only 

A gnarled brown tree 
Fainily outlined with frost 


Come in the morning. 
Silence, like ghostly silk, 
Drapes everything, 

Even the stacks. 


Come in the morning 

The newest books are here: 
George B. loves to talk; 
Hemingway's back from Spain. 


Don't come after school. 

You might find 

The wintry tree flaunting blossoms 
For the sharp buffets of spring. 


Do not come in the afternoon. 
You can't laugh loud enough; 

You can't slam the door 

Or clink your skates across the hall 


Not in the afternoon 

You might discover 

Books flavored with orange and apple 
Or find somebody has brought his dog 


You're welcome. 
Goodbye. 


LORETTA SKEGGS 
Free Library of Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
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Did You Ever Move a Library? We Did! 


By Edith Knilans 


Oo” FORTY-YEAR OLD LIBRARY had become 
so filled that no one but the librarians 
could find anything and sometimes they 
couldn't. The combination office and work 
room was so cluttered that the assistants had 
to move the books and magazines from one 
chair to another before they could sit down. 
If they left the table where they were working 
to help someone, they would find their place 
occupied when they returned. Only the reali- 
zation that we were to move into a beautiful 
new building, soon, kept us at our jobs. 

As our new library neared completion, we 
realized that the problem of moving about 
50,000 books and 10,000 pamphlets would 
soon be ours. We read ten or twelve articles 
on how other librarians had accomplished 
this task. Some were moved by professional 
movers, but we had no money for that. Others 
had built ramps and the books were boxed 
and put on the ramp and carried to the new 
library. Some had their libraries moved by 
maintenance men during the summer. A few 
were moved by student help in ‘chain gang” 
style. Still others were carried by students to 
the new location and put right in place. We 
decided on the last plan. 

One of our neighboring colleges in an ad- 
joining state had used student help, so I made 
a trip to find out just how it was done. Then 
we went to work. 

A committee of three was appointed by 
the president to plan Moving Day. We called 
in the mathematics instructor to measure our 
shelves in the two libraries and to figure out 
just how many sections would be needed for 
each group of books. Then the shelves were 
labeled accordingly in the new library. We 
asked the penmanship instructor to print 
signs which were to be used on moving day. 
The student council was asked to furnish ten 
students to act as guides throughout the day. 
The women who run the cafeteria agreed to 
serve coffee and doughnuts in the afternoon. 

The old library was on the top floor in the 
old building and it was necessary to go down 
eight flights of stairs or 112 steps to get to 
the ground level and then across the street to 
the new building. 


Edith Knilans is Librarian of Wisconsin State College 
in Whitewater. 
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We picked Wednesday, February 25 as 
moving day. On Tuesday all weather reports 
said rain for Wednesday. It was decided at 
first that in case of rain the moving day would 
be postponed until Thursday. Then some one 
got the bright idea that we might stretch a 
canvas canopy across the street, so wires were 
strung across on Tuesday to make ready for 
moving day. 


Moving Was Class W ork 


The library was closed from Monday 
through Friday. Monday and Tuesday were 
spent getting the books turned down in piles 
on the shelves. Wednesday came and we 
started work at 8:00 A.M. We had one li- 
brarian and three maintenance men at each 
end of the line. All students reported for 
their first hour classes and then came to the 
library with their instructors. This was re- 
peated each hour. If the students did not 
have classes certain hours, they did not need 
to work those hours. 

We started with the 000 section. The 
maintenance men took the books from the 
shelves and handed them to the students in 
the old library and took them from the stu- 
dents in the new library and put them on the 
shelves under the supervision of the librarian 
When we finished the 600s we decided we 
could run two lines at the same time to speed 
things up. The second line took the reserve 
books and then the bound magazines. When 
we finished with those we decided to start on 
the textbook library. By 5:30 P.M. we had 
moved more than half the text books and we 
stopped for the night. 

On Thursday a few of the classes were 
dismissed to finish the task. Thursday and 
Friday were spent putting things in place in 
our offices and work room. On Saturday 
morning the new library was open for busi- 
ness with nearly everything in its right place. 

I never saw such school spirit. Photog- 
raphers came from all around and every one 
had a good time. We felt it was a job well 
done and aiso a very profitable experience for 
the students who helped, because they learned 
that day where the books, magazines, and 
pamphlets were, since they had helped to put 
them there. 
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Moving Can Be Fun! 


By Violet Sell 


Mowe can BE FUN. You don't believe 
us? Just try our recipe for moving a 
branch library of some 19,000 volumes and 
see for yourself. 
We decided that we were not going to 
pack all of our books in boxes; nor were we 
going to load them in rows on flat motor 
trucks as had been done at another move ten 
years earlier. We had learned a few things 
then, which we were not going to repeat this 
time. So, with the co-operation of staff, rela- 
tives, and friends we ‘invented’ a new method 
which we think worked extremely well. Our 
aim was to keep the handling at a minimum 
and we think we did. 
The original giant “book end” or “book 
trough” which we used was designed by a 
staff brother-in-law. Since it was nearing the 
end of the fiscal year there was only lumber 
enough available to make eight of these giant 
“book troughs.” We would have liked to 
have had about thirty, but the eight proved 
that this method reduces handling to a mini- 
mum, as well as the time and effort required 
for moving a large number of books from 
one location to another. 
The following ‘ingredients’ are necessary 
for this method of moving: 
1. Automobile trucks. 
2. Book trucks (with rubber guards placed over 
their tops for protection. Pieces of old gar 
den hose split in half serve very well for 
this purpose.) 
Giant “book troughs” in two sizes 
The larger ones should be about 6 feet long 
1 he shorter ones, half this length. (Just a few 
of these are needed, for moving heavier vol 
umes, like encyclopedias, etc.) 

Library pages 

Men to help with the moving. 

Two librarians 

A sense of humor. 


And that’s all. 


Here is what we did. We had already 
worked out the number of inches of books 
which were to go on each shelf; just where 
each classification was to be shelved in the 
new building; and had placed a colored slip 
of paper in each book which was to be the 
last one on a shelf in the new building. 

There was a librarian at each building to 
supervise the loading and unloading. A li- 


Violet Sell is Branch 
fornia, Public Library. 


Librarian, Long Beach, Cali 
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A Giant Book Trough in Action 

brary page and a moving man made up each 
team. They placed one of the giant book 
troughs across the top of a book truck, 
wheeled it to the section to be moved and 
filled it with books in the order in which 
they were taken from the shelves, It was then 
rolled to the door and placed crosswise on 
the motor truck. The second team was filling 
another book trough while the first team was 
loading theirs on the truck. This was re 
peated until all the book troughs were filled. 
The book trucks were left for the next team 
to use while the first team accompanied the 
load. 

At the new building, book trucks were at 
the door. A filled trough was placed on each 
truck, rolled to the proper shelf, and the 
books unloaded in order. The colored slips 
indicated which book was to be the last one 
on each sheif. 

The process continued until all the troughs 
were emptied. The men returned for another 
load. In this way they were able to rest while 
traveling between buildings, and then re 
peated the process until all the books were 
moved. 

The number of motor trucks needed in 
such an operation depends upon the number 
of giant book troughs. The ideal way would 
be to have enough for three groups: one 
being loaded at the old location; one being 
unloaded at the new location; and the third 
on the way between buildings. 

(Continued on page 795) 
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Library on the Move 


By Frances G. Long and Margaret R. Meyer 


PPROXIMATELY 500 women students and 
faculty moved nearly 55,000 volumes, 
over ninety per cent of the total book collec- 
tion, in about eight hours of working time, 
despite final examinations and frequent inter- 
vals of drenching rain. Furthermore, with 
few exceptions the books reached the shelves 
of the new James Wheelock Clark Library, 
one and one-half city blocks from the old 
plant, in proper Dewey order, and the build- 
ing was open for service on the evening of the 
first day of the move. 

This happened at Russell Sage College in 
congested downtown Troy, New York, on 
Tuesday and Wednesday, May 26 and 27, 
1953. During the weekend immediately fol- 
lowing, the newly settled library, a building 
with three stories and a basement, was ready 
for commencement festivities, and for inspec- 
tion by students, parents, and alumnae. 


Credit for the smoothness of the operation 
is due mainly to the extensive study and de- 
tailed planning done for months ahead of the 
actual moving by all members of the library 
staff. Faced with the task of shifting books 
and nonbook materials inexpensively, reason- 
ably painlessly, and speedily, since it was to 
be done in term time, the staff found in the 
various professional journals relatively few 
articles applicable to the situation at Russell 
Sage College. It was soon obvious that every 
library moving day poses unique problems 
which must be solved without conforming to 
the procedures adopted by other institutions. 


In the literature consulted were accounts of 
book collections transferred by professional 
movers, by students and faculty, by mainte- 
nance crews, and by combinations of two or 
three of these methods. Books had been 
pac ked in cartons,! in wooden boxes,? and in 


Frances Long is Reference Librarian and Margaret 
Meyer is Librarian of the James Wheelock Clark Library, 
Russell Sage College, Troy, New York. 
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Student “movers” arriving at and leaving 
the old library building. A small helper 
(visiting student) has been 
decorated with one of the badges given 
to those who had carried their quota. 


niece of a 


especially constructed carrying trays.* In small 
institutions movings handled by faculty and 
students had been oe either in the 


bucket-line fashion,* or by workers carrying 
small loads and marching in a continuous line 
from the shelves of the old library to the 
shelves of the new.® Frequently books were 
moved from upper levels to lower by ingen- 
iously contrived outside elevators. The most 
valuable summary of plans, methods, and 
costs was found to be Mr. Kephart’s Moving a 
Library, and in its appended Eibliography. 
As various writers pointed out, each library 
staff must analyze the assets and liabilities of 
its own situation before being capable of plan- 
ning an efficient move. The analysis should 
include extent of funds available for moving ; 
kind and quality of personnel to supervise and 
do actual moving; time limitations of date 
and hours for moving ; location of both build- 
ings in relation to each other and surrounding 
vehicular traffic; number and accessibility of 
entrances and exits in both the old and new 
buildings; presence or absence of elevators; 
number of floors and location of stacks. 
Over-all plans ultimately adopted at Russell 
Sage called for a faculty-student moving of 
the major portion of the books, to be followed 
by a maintenance crew transfer of quartos, 
folios, unbound magazines, and furniture 
Treasure books and all supplies were packed 
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in cartons and shifted by private cars before 
the official moving day. Each carton carried 
a label listing contents and exact destination, 
and every article of furniture was so tagged. 

The cost and time involved in packing and 
unpacking books for transfer by professional 
movers were not the only factors which led 
to a decision for a campus-community mov- 
ing. A highly cooperative student body in- 
tensely interested in the new building, accus- 
tomed to the Dewey system and an open-shelf 
library, indicated a willingness to undertake 
the work. Since the new plant was not ready 
for use until after the spring final examina- 
tion period had begun, the day chosen and 
termed a “one-day holiday” was during the 
last week of examinations. Students were in- 
structed to be prepared to take Wednesday- 
scheduled examinations on Tuesday, the pro- 
posed moving day, in case the “holiday” 
should be rainy, a calamity which actually did 
occur at lunch time. 

With a potential working force of only 
600, and an elevatorless old building, the 
“continuous marching line’’ method was se- 
lected as more suitable than the “bucket bri- 
gade.” Each mover was repeatedly cautioned 
to follow the girl ahead from the pick-up to 
the delivery of her load; was instructed to 
carry about ten octavos or the equivalent in 
weight ; and to make a total of ten trips dur- 
ing the day. To allow for frequent rest pe- 
riods and avoid long waits in line, ranks were 
broken on return trips for the consumption of 
free cokes, doughnuts, and ice cream. To in- 
sure further spread of an individual's work- 
ing time, the student population was divided 
by dormitories into two teams, group one 
carrying the first hour and a half in the morn- 
ing and again in the early afternoon. 

Because of the narrow back stairs and door- 
way in the old library, a former three-story 
mansion, only two lines could enter and exit 
without confusion. By sending these two lines 
to different floors simultaneously, congestion 
was avoided in both old and new buildings; 
in fact the only serious errors in delivery oc- 
curred on the second day when rain again 
upset calculations, and three, and sometimes 
four lines were used in an effort to make a 
quick finish, 

The most willing, as well as tallest and 
strongest, faculty men and women were dele- 
gated to load the workers and to put incom- 
ing books in their ‘op a places. Others read 
shelves as the books arrived, directed traffic, 
and supervised a corps of eager student assist- 
ants who dusted books as they started on their 
trip, and helped with loading and unloading. 
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A designated library staff member had over 
all responsibilities for starting, and another 
for receiving the contents of each floor as 
moved. To further insure against shelving 
errors in the new quarters, stacks were labeled 
at the points at which each decimal hundred 
group was calculated to begin. 

City authorities agreed to cut off traffic 
from nine in the morning to three in the 
afternoon on one block of the street which 
had to be crossed by the workers. This meant 
greater speed for the operation and a maxi- 
iuam of safety to the carriers. A telephone 
installed in the new building saved countless 
steps and prevented serious trouble several 
times when communication between the old 
and new plants was imperative. 

Plans on paper consisted of two photo 
static copies of the blueprints made by the 
Library Bureau for the new shelving installa- 
tion. Each floor was on a separate sheet. 
Every room and stack area was plainly marked 
as to decimal classifications to be received, the 
starting point of each hundred group, and the 
portion of shelf to be left empty. Colored 
arrows indicated direction of shelving in stack 
areas where this was not obvious. One set of 
plans was kept in each building. 

A second very helpful paper plan was a 
complete schedule of the moving program, 
indicating for each line of carriers the pro 
posed entryway into the old library; detailed 
line of march; classification and location of 
books to be handled; exit to be used; and 


The passenger elevator was useful during 
the latter part of the moving period 
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destination in the new quarters. Names of 
supervising library staff and faculty were in- 
dicated for each procedure. Before moving 
day, each assisting faculty member and stu- 
dent was notified on paper of the place and 
time of his or her assignment. 

Basing calculations on the results of the 
first morning's labors, it is reasonable to as- 
sume that operations would have- gone as 
planned but for the weather. Rain again on 
the second day caused the work to be finished 
in a more haphazard fashion than was de- 
sirable. On that day, sporadic activity be- 
tween morning showers was followed after 
lunch by a concentrated effort of all available 
hands not actually in examination rooms. Be- 
fore the rains again descended, practically all 
the books which were scheduled to move the 
first day were in their new places, although 
many went undusted and others arrived some- 
what damp despite the precaution of those 
who worked undaunted during the storm. 
Some of these hardy individuals tucked their 
loads inside tightly snapped slickers, while 
others covered theirs with strips of plastic 
curtains soon to be discarded. 

During the week following commencement 
three librarians, with the help of a few paid 
students and one or two lingering faculty, 
finished what remained to be done, using 
their private cars, the college truck, and even 
food carts borrowed from the dining hall. 
In those final operations extensive use was 
made of both the sidewalk lift to the base- 
ment workroom and the passenger elevator. 
Neither of these labor saving devices had 
been employed during the general moving 
because their use most certainly would have 
retarded the process and disrupted the orderly 
flow of books. 

Looking back at the job as a whole, the 
library staff thinks that the planning, sched- 
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uling, and technique of moving were basical 
ly sound and well organized. However, oper- 
ations planned for earlier in the academic 
year, preferably a week or two before a long 
holiday, would have permitted more satisfac 
tory change of time schedule in case of in 
clement weather. Furthermore, at the end of 
any academic year few unemployed students 
are available and college maintenance crews 
are involved in summer renovating projects, 
two factors which greatly cut down the sup 
ply of ready nonprofessional help so essential 
for finishing the business satisfactorily. 

There were also minor lessons learned 
For example, “eager beavers’ must be pre 
vented from carrying those too large loads 
which invariably cause delay either through 
a spill or difficulty in shelving. Then too, in 
spite of most careful poe calculations 
backed by the assurance of veterans who had 
already moved a library, there were moments 
when people on the receiving end of the work 
were overcome by a panicky conviction that 
all those books converging upon them could 
never fit into the space allotted. There was 
resultant crowding of shelves in a few cases 
which proved to be unnecessary. It is truly 
safe, when dealing with thousands of vol 
umes, to rely on standard formulas in cal 
culating shelf capacity. 


Among the countless gratifying results ris- 
ing from a campus-family moving day, is the 
number of new friendships developed among 
faculty, librarians, and students in the in 
formal atmosphere of dungarees, dust, and 
doughnuts. Also highly important and al 
ready evident, is the genuine personal pride 
in the library and its holdings which nearly 
every weary worker gained from participation 
in the outstanding cooperative event on cam 
pus for 1952-1953 at Russell Sage College 
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MOVING CAN BE FUN! 
(Continued from page 792) 


With only eight giant book troughs, four 
book trucks (two for each building), one 
motor truck, two library pages, and two mov 
ing men, we moved everything in a day and 
a half and no shifting of books was necessary 
after the books were shelved. We feel sure 
that if we had had two motor trucks as origi 
nally planned we could have done it in one 
day. 

We are sold on this method of moving a 
library and the giant book troughs are in 
storage, available for moving sections of 
books when new book stacks are added. 
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No, No! Mr. Carnegie! 


By Chase Dane 


enpeny OR LATER it was bound to happen. 

It was inevitable that the librarian would 
eventually succumb to the lures and tricks and 
gimmicks of the huckster. With the success 
of the soap opera and the give-away program 
staring him in the face, how could the librar- 
ian hold out any longer? How could he fail 
to notice, and then imitate, the artful dodges 
of the salesman? 

And now Richard Dahl, in his article in 
the March Wilson Library Bulletin on the 
“Merchandising Function of the Library’’ ex- 
plains how it can be done. In this and a simi- 
lar article in the Library Journal Mr. Dahl 
advises us to look our patrons straight in the 
eye to establish direct contact. He exhorts us 
to put our biggest strawberries on the top of 
the box to make our wares move faster. He 
tells us to treat our patrons like relatives so 
they will know at once that we have a per- 
sonal interest in them. 

But is the librarian a merchandiser? Should 
he be a high pressure salesman? What are we 
trying to do in our libraries anyway ? 

The librarian is trying to sell knowledge, 
of course, and he wants to sell as much of it 
as possible. But to sell knowledge you pro- 
vide a service, you don't sell a product. In- 
stead of aping the salesman we would be 
much wiser to imitate the teacher or doctor, 
who also provide a service. We hope the day 
will never come when hospitals erect winking 
neon signs to announce bigger and _ better 
cures inside. We fervently hope that doctors 
will go right on experimenting and searching 
for new and better ways to fight polio and 
tuberculosis and cancer. Our lives are in their 
hands. But we don’t want them to display 
their best cures at eye level. And we don't 
want them to look us in the eye while they 
hack off a foot if they are not sincere. 


Teachers, like librarians, sell knowledge. 
They provide a service we're forever grateful 
for—but they don't stack their textbooks in 
neat little piles. They don’t give us only three 
answers to a question if there are really five. 
Instead, they attempt to deal with us honestly 
and sincerely and to teach us as much as they 
can. 


Chase Dane is Assistant to the Chief of the Publishing 
Department, American Library Association, Chicago 
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So if the librarian is to study the methods 
of anyone he should study those of the doctor 
or teacher. Let us beware of winning friends 
and influencing people by flashy techniques 
Friends and influence so won are not worth 
much; they are apt to vanish the first time 
you forgetfully skip a page in the salesman’s 
handbook. Besides, as Dale Carnegie has 
proven, everyone eventually gets wise. The 
customer learns all your little tricks—-maybe 
he uses them on you!—and builds up sales 
resistance. He becomes a tough customer and 
refuses to buy anything, even when he needs 
it. 

Librarians should be interesting and inter- 
ested and attractive —— of course! — but not 
hucksters. If a librarian has to sell something, 
let him sell himself. Let him show the patron 
that he knows what he’s talking about. Let 
him be gracious and thoughtful and consider- 
ate—and natural. Knowledge which you have 
to trick people into taking won't be very effec- 
tive. When the librarian becomes merely a 
salesman of books he's in the wrong business 

he should work in a bookstore. Then he 
could honestly use all his devices because then 
he would be selling a tangible commodity 

When we find ourselves talking and acting 
like a radio announcer, it’s time to take stock 
of ourselves. It is time to ask ourselves 
whether we are trying to sell books and pam- 
phlets or whether we are attempting to pre 
serve and disseminate knowledge. If our main 
concern is to boost circulation, then let us all 
turn salesmen and do the thing up right. Let 
us offer prizes to the reader who checks out 
the most books each week. We won't have to 
worry about whether he reads them or not or 
whether they do him any good. We will be 
successful if we see to it that more people 
take out more books. 


But if our main objective is adult education 
and the dissemination and preservation of 
knowledge, let us stop and think a moment. 
Let us ask ourselves such questions as: How 
can we best achieve this objective? What can 
we do to help people without eventually turn- 
ing them against us? How can we increase 
our influence and dignity so that ten or twenty 
years from now we won't have to be ashamed 
of ourselves? These are the questions we 
should spend our spare time pondering. 
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Librarians should think twice before they 
enter the huckster’s arena. Salesmanship is 
not inherently evil but it often leads to a dead 
end. It is apt to make us worry more about 
how we do a thing than why. The death of 
a salesman can be both empty and tragic. 

The real danger lies in overemphasizing 
the merchandising function of the library. To 
the salesman merchandising is an end in it- 
self. His job is to sell as much as he can, To 
the librarian on the other hand salesmanship 
is only a means to an end. The circulation of 
good books usually leads to learning but we 
must never assume that it does so automati- 
cally and worship circulation blindly. 

Librarians must always remember that the 
means affects the end. If we adopt tht wrong 
techniques we can be tainted by their evils 
just as easily as we can cash in on their suc- 
cess. We should avoid the cheap and the 
tawdry—no matter how successful they have 
shown themselves to be in the business world. 
We should maintain our dignity. So far, 
thank goodness, the library has not committed 
itself to the fast buck: 
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FESTIVAL TIME IN MINNESOTA 


HE VISITOR seeking a knowledge of Minnesota 
history, culture, natural beauty, and products 
may obtain it easily, and pleasantly, through par 
ticipation in the state's fairs, festivals, and carnivals 
or through books. Here are some suggestions 


Juvenile Interest 


Kristie Goes to the Fair 
Climb A Lofty Ladder 
Captain Juniper 
JuDSON: They Came From Sweden 
LOVELACE Betsy series 
MEANS: Candle in the Mist 
PEARSON Injuns Comin’ 


STONG: Honk the Moose 


BROCK 
HAVIGHURST 
HUBBARD 


Adult Fiction 


BAILEY Red Mesabi 

Bel Moccasin Flower 
CANNON Re d Rust 

HaviLL: Bre Ember 

Lewis: Main Street 
LoveLace: Early Candlelie/t 
LUNDEBERG: Song of Aino 
MeiGcs: Swift Rivers 
O'MEARA: Grand Portage 
ROLVAAG: Grants in the Eart/ 
SHANK: Coffee Train 


Folklore 


BLEGEN AND RUND 
and Ballads 

FUGINA Lore and Lure of the Upper Missis- 
sippi River 


Norwegian Emigrant Sones 
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Jupson: Myths and Legends of the Mississippi 
Valley and the Great Lakes 

LINDERMAN: Indian Why Stories 

LONGFELLOW: Song of Hiawatha 

SALOMON: Book of Indian Crafts and Indian 
Lore 

Numerous Paul Bunyan tales, by such authors as 
McCormick, ROUNDS, SHEPARD, STEVENS, 
and WorDSWORTH 


Back ground 


Building A Nation 
Seven lron Men 
Chippewa Customs 
( hippe wa Musi 
Federal Writers’ Project: Minnesota 
Forp: Gopher Tales 
HANSON: Frontier Holiday 
HAviGHURST: Upper Mississippi 
JACQUES: Canoe Country 
Snowshoe Country 
LeSugeur: North Star Country 
LinDQuIsT and CLARK: Early Days and Ways 
in the Northwest 
LyrorD: Crafts of the Ojibwa 
MacDonaLp: This ls Duluth 
Meyer: Festivals: U.S.A. 
Morris: Old Rail Fence Corners 
NuTE: Voyageur 
Voyageur’ s Highway 
PoLLocK: Red Man's World 
PoTTerR: 101 Best Stories of Minnesota 
SEVAREID: Canoeing With the Cree 
SICKELS: Around the World in St. Paul 
Writer's Program: Minnesota Arrowhead Coun 
iry 


BLEGEN 
De Kraut 
DENSMORE 


MARGARET MCGuIRE, Assistant 
Visual Aids Service 
Minneapolis, Minne fold, Publi Library 


When the reference collection of the 
Moore-Gill Memorial Library at Rider 
College in Trenton, New Jersey required 
relocation to larger quarters recently, 
members of Alpha Gamma Upsilon Fra 
ternity there volunteered to do the job 
Seven members of the fraternity devoted 
two precious nights of their examination 
week to moving and rearrangeing over 
20,000 volumes in three rooms and in 
the stacks. The task was accomplished 
with no interruption in service and with 
a minimum of confusion. 





More Tributes to Mr. Wilson 


The following are additional excerpts from some of the messages received by the 
directors and staff of The Wilson Company after Mr. Wilson's death. 


H. W. WILSON, 1868-1954 


MANY PEOPLE HAVE CONTRIBUTED RICHLY to the 
growth of the library profession over the past three 
quarters of a century. The roster of pioneers in the 
field is impressive. Few, however, have contributed 
more than Halsey W. Wilson who died peacefully 
in his sleep on March 1, 1954. Few will be remem- 
bered as he will be during the decades to come. 

For, in addition to the invaluable library tools 
which he created and developed for all book people, 
H. W. Wilson was a person to be remembered. Be- 
loved, quiet, thoughtful, with a quiet twinkle al- 
ways in the eye, he was known throughout the 
library world. At meetings, and he constantly at- 
tended local, state, and national meetings, he would 
talk to and encourage the neophyte, share his pro- 
fessional awareness with the leaders of the library 
world, and share his wide store of wisdom and his 
quiet humor. with all. He was an institution at 
meetings even as the company that he founded 56 
years ago is an institution that the library world de- 
pends upon constantly. 

At the time of the celebration of the 50th anni- 
versary of The H. W. Wilson Company, a leading 
educator commented that it would be difficult if not 
impossible to imagine what modern scholarship 
would like without the publications which H. W. 
Wilson created. The indexing and reference works 
are used throughout the world to aid librarians and 
book people in their search for exact information. 
From the Cumulative Book Index, the first of the 
tools which Mr W ilson devised for the bookworld 
to the Educational Film Guide and Current Biogra- 
phy, they fill a positive need. When the first index 
was published in 1898 as a small pamphlet of 16 
pages, it was obvious that a bookseller had con 
quered one of the basic problems of the bookworld 
and that librarians would be benefited particularly. 
The indexes save hours of time and duplication of 
effort. They actually extend the horizons of knowl- 
edge. 

Librarians in nearly every corner of the world 
will feel that they have lost a real friend. For Mr. 
Wilson, in addition to making it possible to cross 
wide boundaries in the field of knowledge, was a 
genial and kindly host to all who made their way 
to the company plant in the Bronx. The way was 
easy to find for gracious invitations had preceded 
the visit and the lighthouse on the roof—symbol of 
the Srm—made the building easy to locate. There 
they met the man who was the founder, the inspirer 
of the tools which simplify the lives of librarians 
and other book people. There, too, visitors met 
other staff members who work together to produce 
the tools. From all parts of the world, a first port of 
call was to Mr. Wilson to say “thank you.” 

H. W. Wilson was never a librarian but he was 
always a wise counselor, an understanding friend of 
librarians, and always ahead of librarians in think- 
ing up and fulfilling the need for bibliographical 


services. He belongs with the great pioneers of the 
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library profession and his name will be bracketed 
with Melvil Dewey, with John Cotton Dana, and 
the others who have so enriched the library world 
He will be sorely missed by many of us and his 
memory will stay with us for years to come 
Library Journal Editorial Forum 
April 1, 1954 


Your great leader, Mr. Halsey William Wil 
son... has been an inspiration and a guide to all 
librarians, directly for those who had the privilege 
of knowing him, and indirectly for all others 
through his library publications. 

The fine spirit which Mr. Wilson radiated will 
last through the years ahead as the publications he 
initiated continue to go out to every library in the 
country. 

THE STAFF, TRUSTEES, and 

CELESTE SLAUSON, Library Director 
Johnson Free Public Library 
Hackensack, New Jersey 


The library world, professional and commercial 
owes much of its development in the past fifty years 
to Mr. Wilson's contributions. He will be long re 
membered for his inspired work 

MARION W. STAFFORD, 
Gaylord Bros., Inc 


Syracuse, New York 


Vice-President 


I have the happiest recollection of your kindness 
when I visited your plant in 1951, and a very vivid 
memory of Mr. Wilson. 

A. DouGLas MILLARD, Editor 
The Librarian and Book World 
London, England 


Mr. Wilson's career was a distinguished one 
which began many years ago on our Own campus 
and it had been the good fortune of some of our 
staff members to know him across the entire span 
of those years. The work he began so patiently and 
thoroughly will be carried forward, I am sure, with 
fond remembrance of his guiding hand. 

J. L. Morritt, President 
University of Minnesota, Minneapoli 

Mr. Wilson's distinguished achievements in pub 
lishing are a measure of his contributions to the 
field of librarianship. The remarkable thing about 
The Wilson Company is its sense of responsibility 
to the library field and its willingness to work in 
close alliance with librarians. I hope these things 
never change. 

The members of the association have been sad 
dened and it is a privilege here to acknowledge the 
debt of the library world to a fine person and a 
pioneer publisher 

D. Nora GALLAGHER, President 
Nassau County Library Association 
Garden City, New York 
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This is a great loss to all libraries throughout the 
world and to all librarians, who owe such a debt to 
the vision, initiative, energy and sound business 
judgment with which Mr. Wilson developed his 
bibliographical enterprises. 

I first knew Mr. Wilson when a student at the 
University of Minnesota when he operated the uni- 
versity bookstore and served as university post 
master. Here, his bibliographical work started but 
it soon required a location at the book center of the 
country. 

Please accept my congratulations for having had 
so long as the head of The H. W. Wilson Company 
a man of Mr. Wilson's character and ability and 
accept my sympathy for the deep loss which you all 
must feel 

MaALcoLm G. Wyer, Librarian Emeritus 
Denver, Colorado, Public Library 


We knew him as a deeply human being of warm 
personal interests and of a creative mind that so 
uniquely served our whole profession. 

The close and long standing ties between our 
National Association and your Company makes the 
American Association of Law Libraries respond 
with true sympathy during this sad experience 

I am speaking from the collective mind of one 
of your many beneficiaries—in fine service. 

LuciLe ELLiott, President 
American Association of Law Libraries 


He was in a class all by himself and will not be 
replaced. I am glad to have known him all these 
years and to have enjoyed his friendship. Of course 
every librarian is indebted to him as to no other 
person. He deserved his peaceful end. 

Emity M. DANTON, Executive Secretary 
Public Library Service Division 
Montgomery, Alabama 


I was deeply sorry to learn this morning from 
your letter of the passing of Mr. Wilson, an event 
that must evoke sincere feelings of sorrow wherever 
his name is known throughout the world. I feel 
much sympathy for Mrs. Wilson. Both were most 
kind to me in their hospitality and in other ways on 
my occasions in the States. So far as bibliographers 
and librarians in Britain are concerned, they will 
share the deep grief of their American colleagues. 

R. D. Mac.eop, Director 
W. & R. Holmes (Books) Ltd., 
Glasgow, C.1. 


I do not see how anyone could fail to consider 
him one of the Titans 
BENJAMIN A. CUSTER 
Division of Cataloging and Classification 
American Library Association 


Vice-President 


Other than the Wilson publications which serve 
every library, Mr. Wilson's kindly and understand 
ing interest gave to every convention a special mean- 
ing. Librarians will mourn him as a personal friend 

Library Notes and News 
Bismarck, North Dakota 


He was as much a fixture in the library world as 
the lions at the 42d Street Library 
VERNA NISTENDIRK, Librarian 
Boonslick Regional Library 
Sedalia, Missouri 


Truly a landmark in the library and biblio 
graphic world, as well as in publishing, has fallen 
“like a mighty tree, leaving an empty place against 
the sky.”’ 

Paut R. Kruse, Former Librarian 
Rollins College 
Winter Park, Florida 


lived for us all. 
ISABEL FRENCH 
Samuel Ready School 
Baltimore, Maryland 


A great life 


Kindly, genial, a man of vision, and indeed one 
far ahead of his time, Mr. Wilson has made a won 
derful contribution to the world of books, and li 
braries. And as a host, how well I remember Mr 
Wilson. I am one of thousands and thousands who 
attended the company's tour and tea, from Colum 
bia University Library School. 

VIRGINIA KRick, Librarian 
Public Library, Roosevelt School 
Altoona, Pennsylvania 


I happened to be on the University of Minnesota 
campus when I read of the death of Mr. Wilson 
and as I passed by the corner where he had started 
his business, I thought of the great contribution 
which he had made toward the world of books and 
libraries. 

Mr. Halsey W. Wilson leaves behind a great 
bibliographic monument. Libraries, booksellers, 
and publishers are indeed indebted to Mr. Wilson 
for his foresight, skill, and intelligence in found 
ing The H. W. Wilson Company, 

FREDERICK WEZEMAN, Librarian 
Oak Park, Illinois, Public Library 


Few persons have contributed so much to the 
smooth functioning and to the increased effective- 
ness of all types of libraries as Mr. Wilson. His 
life's achievements were wrought with great mod 
esty and always in a spirit of helpfulness and 
cooperation. All who had the privilege of knowing 
him will cherish his memory. How would librat 
ians ever live today without the many Wilson aids ? 

Howarp L. HuGues, Librarian 
Free Public Library 
Trenton, New Jersey 


Surely any person in the world who is concerned 
with the freedom of communication feels a deep 
sense of gratitude in reviewing Mr. Wilson's 
splendid efforts to make easy the way to a discovery 
of what has been thought and written 

Am I am glad that The H. W. Wilson Company 
will go on and on as a very vivid reminder of a 
great man 

FRANCES Neri CHENEY, Associate Professor 
Library School, George Peabody College 
Nashville, Tennessee 


For over a quarter of a century we have frater 
nized at the various ALA meetings it has been my 
good fortune to attend, and it is sad, indeed, to 
realize now that he has been taken from us 

His great achievements for the library profession 
will remain his monument, but I shall treasure the 
memory of an old and loveable friend. 

RALPH A, BROWN, Managing Director 
B. F. Stevens & Brown, Ltd 
London, England 





TALKING SHOP.... 


By MDL 


N LIBRARIES, as in most businesses, there is a time 
for inventory. Every so often the same sort of 
taking stock is good for all of us, whether it be con 
cerning our library service, our personal profession- 
al progress, or—in our case—the measure of satis- 
faction we give our readers in libraries all over the 
world. 

We talk with librarians at conferences and in li- 
braries here and there. We hear from many by mail. 
Often the articles we publish elicit some response, 
pro and con, from our readers. Most of these ¢om- 
ments are enthusiastic, for which we are grateful, 
even though we are quick to admit the credit lies 
not with us, but with the many librarians the world 
over who are willing to share their professional 
thoughts and experiences with others through the 
medium of the Wilson Library Bulletin. We're 
glad these articles meet with approval—but we're 
not surprised; indeed, we find ourselves so stim- 
ulated and interested and excited by these manu- 
scripts and speeches that we are eager to pass them 
along through the pages of the Bulletin. We would 
certainly be disappointed if they didn’t stimulate 
and interest and excite our readers, too 

Every once in a while, of course, someone takes 
issue with something we publish, and berates us 
politely or otherwise—for having put that particu- 
lar item into print. If the moot point is arguable, 
we are happy to have ‘the other side” presented . . . 
as many ‘‘other sides” as may find voice 

The Bulletin is not a textbook of librarianship; 
it does not pretend to tell librarians how to run 
their libraries. It is, rather a meeting place of li 
brary thought and experience, where the give and 
take may aid all, those who write as well as those 
who read and consider—-whether or not they reply. 
The Bulletin Editor is not the umpire who makes 
sure the rules of the game are observed, nor yet the 
conductor who leads the orchestra in notes already 
composed according to his own concept of the 
whole. Rather the Editor presides at a bountiful 
buffet, urging one and all to “Come and make your- 
selves at home.” And they do! They come laden 
with their newest ideas, their latest experiences, 
their successful projects. These they set forth with 
pride, inviting others to taste and comment. Natur- 
ally there is some difference of opinion: some like 
sweets, others are partial to tart. There is bound to 
be a measure of encouragement and challenge, a fine 
rally of comparisons, and a lively exchange of reci- 
pes. But we do want to be sure our buffet has all 
the desired ingredients 

Occasionally someone sits down with a handful 
of Bulletins and analyzes their contents, as did 
Elizabeth G. Kelly recently for a term paper in Pro 
fessor Charles Merritt's class at the University of 
California School of Librarianship in Berkeley. 
While this study is concerned with several issues 
from two different volumes of the Bulletin, thus ob- 
scuring the pattern which changes from one volume 
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to the next, still the findings of someone new to the 
library field are bound to provide valuable freshness 

The survey's main criticism of the Bulletin seems 
to be with our departments, whieh the author thinks 
need “some pruning and tidying-up.”” She recom 
mends ‘a much more logical grouping of the short 
news items” and finds the departmentalization ‘ex 
cessive.” This interests us particularly in view of 
the fact that seldom a month goes by that we do not 
have at least one request for a new department! 

More departments—or fewer? What do our 
readers want? Will you tell us? Will you consider 
yourself hereby invited to tell us just what you think 
of us—in detail, pro and con? We'd like to know, 
for instance, how you feel about the subjects, con 
tents, and style of our articles: do you find what you 
need or are there subjects you wish were included 
and aren't? 

Of our regular features (lumped with depart 
ments in the survey), which do you read regularly 
which do you count on, are there any you could dis 
pense with altogether? These include: Seasoned to 
Taste, Biographies, Talking Shop, Current Refer 
ence Books, Display for the Month, School and 
Children’s Libraries, For Extension Librarians, The 
Crow's Nest, The Special Librarian, and The Practi 
cal Librarian. 

As for the departments, we thought we were sav 
ing readers time by dividing them (the old Month 
at Random section, for instance) into more specif 
topics. Well, you be the judge. Do you use, and 
shall we therefore retain or discard: Awards, Obitu 
aries, What Our Readers Think, Write for These 
Meetings and Workshops (sometimes including 
Courses), The Month at Random, ALA Notes, The 
Lighthouse ? 

Then there is the separate section—Readers 
Choice of Best Books. Originally a part of the Bu/ 
letin, its separate publication as a wartime expedient 
proved so useful that it was continued. Is this still 
the case? Is Readers’ Choice of value to you 
enough value so that you would be willing to pay 
an increased subscription price if necessary to keep 
it coming to you? And what about Current Library 
Favorites and the list of books to be included in the 
Essay and General Literature Index, both now in 
cluded in Readers’ Choice? Are they useful enough 
to warrant moving into the Bulletin pages if Read 
ers’ Choice were dropped? These are 
which we'd like your opinion. 


items on 


We all get into ruts. Though we have a reason 
for our decisions, when they are made, times change 
and so do readers’ needs. We try to keep an ear to 
the ground and adjust to the tempo of the moment 
but we could miss a beat now and then. Won't you 
set us straight? We're not looking for a pat on the 
back, thanks just the same. We honestly want to 
know how you think we are doing. We really want 
“the business” this time. We'll be hoping to hear 
from you soon. 
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A* ARTICLE in Life magazine for March 1 fea 

tures the Constance Missal, described by the 
Pierpont Morgan Library in New York, which re 

cently acquired it, as “the oldest typographic book 
and the most important printed work ever acquired 
by an American library.” Acquisition of the missal 
marks the Morgan Library as the only library in the 
world to own the three monuments of 
printing: the missal (one of three extant copies), 
the Gutenberg Bible of 1456, and the second Mainz 
Psalter, dated 1459. The Ls indicates con 
siderations prompting scholars to declare that the 
Constance Missal predates the Gutenberg Bible 

which for nearly two centuries has held the honored 
title of the world’s oldest printed book. The Con 
stance Missal is believed to have been printed by 
Johann Gutenberg about 1450 


greatest 


fe article 


ee eee 


Oxford University Press has inaugurated a new 
wholesale department, designed to furnish to li 
brarians the following services on its books of Brit 
ish origin: a net library price of 131c per shilling 
of the English published price plus postage, simul 
taneous publication in England and the United 
States, rapid delivery, a monthly mailing containing 
a factual descriptive sheet for each book to be pub 
lished during the coming month, and, eventually, a 
small stock on hand for each of Oxford's older 
titles 

ee 

The Evansville, Indiana, Public Library has re 
leased a five-minute film report on its major public 
services, The 16mm black and white sound film 
was made by the Heartland Studios—the same firm 
that several years ago made the community chest 
film entitled “We Take Care of Our Own 

The library film was made primarily to be shown 
on television, and a print has been left with locat 
TV stations for repeat showings. A third print is 
being loaned to the American Library Association 
headquarters office in Chicago for the use of other 
libraries, while a fourth print is available at the 
central library and may be seen there or borrowed 
for use elsewhere 

The film contains brief sections on the central li 
brary book, phonograph record, and film 
for adults, on the reference department and young 
adult room, on the library's work with schools, and 
on the board of trustees. One of the few public li 
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brary motion picture films, it was authorized by the 
board of trustees in place of a printed annual re 
port for 1953 in the hope that it would appeal to 
more peopl 

As another service to local citizens, the Evansville 
Public Library is selling copies of a new, paper 
bound, pocket-sized series of art books. Each vol 
ume costs 50 cents, and consists of reproductions of 
the works of a famous artist, such as Rembrandt, 
Degas, Botticelli, Van Gogh, and others. In each 
volume there are about 50 illustrations, of which 
over half are in color and some of these are double 
In all there are 12 volumes available in 
the series now, and more will be printed soon 

The books under the general title of 
Pocket Library of Great Art, are sold in Evansville 
exclusively at the library. Copies are also available 
for loan 


page siz 


issued 
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The Junior Literary Guild, a book club composed 
of members between the ages of five and sixteen, is 
celebrating its twenty-fifth anniversary this year. In 
its first quarter century, the club has supplied over 
ten million books to its members. Originally com 
posed of five thousand young members, living in 
sixteen Junior Literary Guild membership 
now numbers readers in every state of the nation, as 
well as all over the world. The Guild was founded 
upon two beliefs: that children like to read good 
books, if those books are written to be of interest 
to them, and that the ability to read is the founda 
tion of all education. Since half of the Guild's mem 
bership today includes schools and libraries, where 
each book is read by many more than one young 
person, the number of readers has increased phe 
nomenally—evidence that the Guild today has suc 
cessfully met the challenge of comic books and the 
lure of radio and TV programs 


States 


ve be Le 


Tue CuHevivers Ex Liprets 


Fars wngs ar 
You'd think they'd be ashamed to live in 
1 place like that! 
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The popular “Carnival of Books,’ which re- 
turned to the air on April 4, will be broadcast over 
the NBC network Sundays at 9:15-9:30 a.m. (8:15- 
8:30 A.M. over the New York key station, WNBC). 
Since broadcast dates and times may vary from city 
to city, be sure to check your local station or news- 
papers for exact schedule in your locality 

The nine programs planned for May and June 
are as follows 


River Horse by Nina Frey 

Fighting Quaker by Frank Latham 

Fripsey Summer by Mayde Lee Chastain 

World Book of Dogs by Julie Campbell Tatham 
Henry Wadsworth Longfellow by Catharine Peare 
Amos, The Beagle with a Plan by John Parke 
Superliner $.S. United States by Henry Billings 
Captain Ramsay's Daughter by Elizabeth Torjesen 


The Steadfast Tin Soldier by Hans Christian Andersen, il 
lustrated by Marcia Brown 


‘Children’s classics will be presented during July 

and August 
ee Le Le 

The St. Louis Public Library has received a 
$144,836 estate, on the condition that it use the 
gift to erect a branch to be known as the Machacek 
Library. The grant, provided in the will of Charles 
Machacek, who died in January, was made to the 
St. Louis Public Library as “a memorial fund to 
perpetuate the name of my family,’’ according to 
Mr. Machacek’s last will and testament 


MUMFORD CHOSEN FOR 
L.C. POST 


The New York Times for April 3, 1954 stated 
authoritatively that President Eisenhower would 
shortly submit the name of L. Quincy Mumford 
Director of the Cleveland Public Library and Presi 
dent-elect of the American Library Association—to 
the Senate as Librarian of Congress to succeed Dr. 
Luther H. Evans who resigned in July 1953 to be- 
come Director General of Unesco. Mr. Mumford’s 
name was one of a number suggested to the Presi- 
dent, at his request, by a special committee of the 
American Library Association. 

Upon confirmation by the Senate, Mr. Mumford 
will become the eleventh Librarian of Congress and 
the first fully professionally trained librarian to fill 
the post. He was born at Ayden, N.C., in 1903 and 
received his B.A. degree in 1925 and A.M. in 1928 
from Duke University. A graduate of the Columbia 
University School of Library Service in 1929, he 
worked at the Duke University Library for several 
years and at the New York Public Library for six 
teen years before going to Cleveland in 1945 as 
Assistant Director. He was named Director at 
Cleveland in 1950. 

Since Dr. Evans’ resignation, the post of Acting 
Librarian of Congress has been filled by Verner W 
Clapp, Chief Assistant Librarian. 
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MIAMA FEATURES JOHN CoTTON DANA AWARD 


Just now, when libraries all over the country are putting the finishing touches on their scrapbooks 
to be submitted in the current John Cotton Dana Publicity Awards Contest, it is interesting to realize 
that publicity need not stop with the award. Miami Public Library took its 1953 award back home and 
made this striking display to share the honor with the public. Colors in the display were royal blue, 
lavendar, grey, and yellow. The letters were on abstract shapes (free forms) of these colors in different 
shades, spatter-dashed with shades of these colors, and with letters also in the same colors. They were 
extended from the back wall by dowels. Crepe paper stretched into tubes connected each letter to 
the award, a photogravh of the presentation, and the certificate of award. The telegram announcing 
Miami as an award winner was placed on the floor of the display case with another free form on which 
was an explanation of the display 
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CURRENT 
REFERENCE 


Reviewed by 


BOOKS # FRANCES NEEL CHENEY 


[A monthly review of nonsubscription publications. The 
judgments expressed are independent of The Wilson Com 
pany. Communications should be addressed to Mrs. 
Cheney, Library School, George Peabody College for 


Teachers, Nashville 4, Tennessee. } 


Reference Book Check List 


1. AVERY, HELEN M. and FRANK W. NYE. 
The Clubwoman's Book. New York, Holt, 1954. 
5303p. $3.95 

2. BALANCHINE, 
plete Stories of the 
Doubleday, 1954. 

3. BARNHART, 
Century Cyclopedia of Names. 
ton-Century-Crofts, 1954. 3v. $39.50 

4. BOATRIGHT, Mopy C., WILSON M. HuDSON, 
and ALLEN MAXWELL, eds. Folk Travelers, Dallas, 
Southern Methodist University Press, 1953. 261p 
$4 

5. BOURLIERE, FRANCOIS. The Natural History 
of Mammals. New York, Knopf, 1954. 363, ix p. 
$5 

6. BribGe, LAWRENCE W. The Funk & Wag- 
nalls Book of Parliame ntary Procedure. New York, 
Funk & Wagnalls, 1954. 180p. $3 

7. BROUGHTON, LESLIE NATHAN, CLARK 
SUTHERLAND NorTHUP, and ROBERT PEARSALL, 
comp. Robert Browning: A Bibliography, 1830- 
1950. Ithaca, New York, Cornell University Press, 
1953. 446p. $7.75 

8. BROWNING, D. C., comp. Dictionary of 
Shakespeare Quotations. New York, Dutton, 1953. 
560p. $4.50 

9. Comrik, J. D. and WiLtiam A. R. THOM. 
sON. Black's Medical Dictionary. 21st ed. Lon 
don, Black, 1953. 1013p. 30s (distributed by 
Macmillan) 

10. The 1953 Congressional Quarterly Almanac. 
Washington, Congressional Quarterly News Fea 
tures, 1953. 663p. $17.50 

11. Dirincer, Davip, The 
Book. New York, Philosophical Library, 
603p. $15 

12. GREEN, ROGER LANCELYN. Tellers of Tales. 
New York, British Book Centre, 1954. 288p. $2.50 

13. HARRIS, THISTLE Y. Wild Flowers of Aus- 
tralia. New York, Anglobooks, 1954. 206p. $9.75 

14. Hitter, J. Japanese Masters of the Colour 
Print. London, Phaidon, 1954. 139p. 

15. HUTCHINS, ROBERT M. Great Books, the 
Foundation of a Liberal Education. New York, 
Simon and Schuster, 1954. 117p. $3 

16. India, 1953, a reference annual. India, 
Ministry of Information and Broadcasting, 1954. 
Distributed in U. S. by Grove Press, New York 
432p. $4.50 

17. KINGERY, 
a selected guide 


$4.50 


Balanchine's Com- 


New York, 


GEORGE. 
Great Ballets. 
615p. $5.95 

CLARENCE L., ed. The New 
New York, Apple- 


Hand Produced 
1953 


Ropert E. How-to-do-it Books, 
New York, Bowker, 1954. 262p 
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and Greek- 
British Book 


English-Grees 
New York, 


18. Kykxoris, I. 
English Dictionary. 
Centre, 1954. 766p. $4.50 

19. Nojp, RUBEN,-. ASTRID TORNBERG, and 
MARGARETTA ANGSTROM. McKay's Modern Eng- 
lish-Swedish and Swedish-English Dictionary. New 
York, McKay, 1954. 220p. $3.50 

20. PARTRIDGE, Erip. You Have a Point There. 
London, Hamish Hamilton, 1954. 230p. $2.75 
(distributed by British Book Centre) 

21. RAMSDEN, E. H. Sculpture: Theme and 
Variations. New York, British Book Centre, 1953 
S6p. $8 

22. SADOUL, GEORGES. 
Falcon, Press, 1953. 1 Z1p. 
British Book Centre) 

23. SAUNDERS, ARETAS A. 
Birds. Garden City, Doubleday, 1954. 256p. $3.50 

24. SerGcer, RUTH CRAWFORD. American Folk 
Songs for Christmas, Garden City, Doubleday, 
1953. 80p. $3 

25. STaRNes, DeWitt T. Renaissance Dic- 
Austin, University of Texas Press, 1954 


French Film. London, 
$3.50 (distributed by 


The Lives of Wild 


tionaries, 
428p. $6 
26. THORNE, DIANA, 
Birds. New York, Sterling, 1953. 
27. Weiser, Francis X. The 
New York, Harcourt, Brace, 1954. 


101 Favorite Animals and 
140p. $3.50 
Easter Book 

224p. $3 


Language and Literature 


S' RELY THE MOST IMPORTANT, reference book 
of the year is The New Century Cyclopedia of 
Names,* which has enlisted the assistance of more 
than 350 consulting scholars, special editors, and 
other contributors, in selecting more than 100,000 
proper names having importance in the English- 
speaking world. Names of persons, places, histon- 
cal events, plays and operas, works of fiction, lit 
erary characters, works of art, mythological and 
legendary persons and places, and any other class 
of proper names of interest or importance today 
have been chosen on one condition only—that the 
name should be one about which information 
would be likely to be sought. For each is given 
the most frequently used English and native spell- 
ings and pronunciations, together with essential 
facts, in articles which vary in length according to 
the importance of the entry. 

Immediately there comes to mind the question 
of comparison with other books of names, specifi 
caily the Webster's Biographical Dictionary. A 
check of A-Abbott reveals only one entry not found 
in New Century, though there are some variations 
in spelling. Also, there are 15 different Abbots 
listed in New Century to the 5 in Webster's, one 
of these being Abbot, Anthony, pseudonym for 
Charles Fulton Oursler (not in New Century). 

Checking the same letters in. Webster's Geo- 
graphical Dictionary, we find 11 entries not in New 
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Century, though some of the names may appear 
elsewhere in the volumes, due to variation in spell 
ing. Two will not, however, these being Abbeville, 
Alabama, and Abbeville, Georgia, which leads one 
to assume that small towns in the United States 
are omitted from New Century. If this is so, it 
should be stated in the preface, which is a little 
vague. A clearer preface might also explain why 
one finds a nice little sketch of Harvard University 
but none for Yale University, a bad oversight since 
several of the consulting editors are Yale professors. 

But let us not quibble over little details when 
looking at this excellent source of names, names, 
names 

McKay's Modern English-Swedish, Swedish-Eng 
lish Dictionary™ is one of a series of mode rately 
priced, practical bi-lingual dictionaries, which seem 
better suited for personal than library purchase 
The print is very small; there is no preface in 
English; but the only other such bilingual diction 
ary listed in Winchell is Wessely (Winchell 
M478), published in 1941, also by McKay, which 
leads one to surmise that perhaps this new one is 
the best available in this country 

Kykkotis’ English-Greek and Greek-English Dic- 
tionary ™ is a 1951 reprint of a second revised edi 
tion, now distributed in this country by British 
Book Centre. As in its earlier edition (Winchell 
M280), it includes English and Greek grammar, 
geographical and proper names, and abbreviations 
Clearly printed, this dictionary of modern Greek 
gives part of speech for each word, and its author 
in this second edition has worked out a greater 
harmony between the two parts, has amplified the 
grammar sections, and has improved the phonetic 
transcription for the benefit of the Greeks 

Eric Partridge’s handbooks on grammar are al 
ways enlivened with a sprightly wit and brilliance, 
and these endearing qualities will be found in 
You Have a Point There,” his new guide to punc- 
tuation. Written primarily from an English rather 
than an American point of view, he nevertheless 
makes reference to American differences in the use 
of the period, comma, dash, etc., and appends a 
brief chapter by John W. Clark on American prac 
tice. Though there is an index, the guide seems 
better suited to continuous reading and study than 
for ready reference. 

A number of handy features recommend the new 
Dictionary of Shakespeare Oxotations” in addition 
to its moderate price. These include the arrange 
ment of the quotations under the comedies, histo- 
ries, tragedies, and poems, each play being prefaced 
with a brief summary. Famous passages only have 
been selected for inclusion, allowing for some arbi- 
trary choices, as the compiler admits, But his care 
ful consideration is evident. These are indexed 
under 8,000 references which provide an abridged 
concordance. Extracts on Shakespeare's life include 
his will, for all to see that he left his wife his 
second-best bed. Also included are some tributes to 
Shakespeare, and one page from hostile critics, end 
ing with Shaw's nasty remark, “With the single 
exception of Homer, there is no eminent writer, 
not even Sir Walter Scott, whom I can despise so 
entirely as I despise Shakespeare when I measurc 
my mind against his.” The increasing number of 
commentaries, concordances, and editions bear testi 
mony that this is not a generally held view 

Robert Pearsall has taken a mass of materials 
collected by Professors Broughton and Northup 
(both now deceased), has added to it to bring out 
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Robert Browning: a Bibliography, 1830-1950," 
which will be of value to collectors for its careful 
collation of editions, to critics concerned with what 
has been written on Browning through the middle 
of this century, and consequently to college and 
university libraries. The detailed setting out of 
contents of volumes both by and about Browning 
the citation to reviews of these works from a wide 
range of sources, the number of explanatory notes 
all add greatly to the reference value of this volume 

The new edition of Tellers of Tales,” a book of 
English children’s favorite authors, includes an 
extra chapter devoted to such favorite authors of 
the present day as A. A. Milne, Arthur Ransome 
C. 8. Lewis, Walter de la Mare, and others. Since 
many of these are favorites with American 
children, this account with its appended list of 
books will be of interest to American children’s 
librarians who are eager to avoid “the dark under 
growth of insipid verses, dull cautionary tales and 
heavily laden stores of knowledge and unnatural 
behavior,” phrases with which the author brands 
most of the literature written for children before 
the 1830's. Both the biographical information and 
the commentary on the works are well selected and 
well written 


also 


Tales that travel are discussed and recorded in 
Folk Travelers, Ballads, Tales and Talk,* which 
contains 19 contributions by folklorists, 
covering a variety of subjects and held together by 
that all-embracing word—folklore. The emphasis 
is pretty clearly on Texas, though there is an article 
on the Western ballad and the Russian Ballada, 
and one on Emerson and the language of the folk 
The article on street calls is chiefly concerned with 
Texas streets; the one on Neiman-Marcus (depart 
ment store) illustrates how quickly tall tales de 
velop in Texas. 

Users of Starnes’ English Dictionary from Cau 
drey to Johnson (Winchell M2) will welcome his 
longer Renaissance Dictionaries ™ which brings to 
gether for the first time the bibliographical and 
critical information about English-Latin and Latin 
English dictionaries appearing between 1440 and 
1740, with “the heart of the matter found between 
thé years 1500 and 1600.” Special attention has 
been given to definitions and to the practice of 
illustrating meaning and usage by examples drawn 
from reputable authors. Distinguished collections 
here and abroad have been consulted, together with 
the excellent collection of original texts and micro 
films of early dictionaries acquired by the Univer 
sity of where the author is a professor of 
English Texas Press has don 
a handsome 
similes of the original texts. 


various 


Texas, 
The University of 
job on format, with many clear fac 


Miscellaneous Handbooks 


The popularity and usefulness of Kingery’s Hou 


to-do-it Books" will be increased in its second 
edition, a thorough revision, giving bibliographical 
data, price, and annotation for 3,500 entries ar 
ranged alphabetically under 900 headings. Its vari 
ety of subjects 1s stimulating from what to do 
about drinking to how to get rid of your arthritis 
On the more cheerful side, there is a reference on 
how to write and sell greeting card verse. This 
up-to-date guide should stimulate many public li 
braries to make displays of their how-to-do-it books 
to buy others, and to place Kingery in the middle 
of the display 
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Congressional Quarterly News Features is for the 
first time selling its CQ Almanac ™ separately, pre 
viously distributing it only to subscribers to CQ 
Weekly Service. This 1953 issue of the Almanac 
gives unbiased condensation of acts, amendments, 
committee activity, debate, hearings, investigations, 
vital statistics on lawmakers, lobby activity, party 
policies, and votes; all organized and indexed for 
ease of use. Someone interested in agriculture, in 
education and welfare, or in foreign policy, may 
quickly acquaint himself with the bills and hear- 
ings related to the subject, for such material is 
arranged under large subjects. He may also dis- 
cover the names of lobbyists, their stated objectives 
and sometimes their salaries by consulting the list 
of lobby registrations. This is a valuable addition 
to any public or college library reference collection. 


The League of Women Voters will probably 
have more use for the CQ Almanac than The Club- 
woman's Book,’ which nevertheless will prove help- 
ful in public libraries for its informal discussion of 
all aspects of club life and its personalized approach 
which makes for easy reading. Written by an ac- 
tive clubwoman and an advertising executive, it not 
only discusses programs, public relations, raising 
money, and platform performance, but such wider 
topics as club cooperation and ‘Your Club and the 
Nation” or “Your Club and the World.” It also 
has a brief chapter on parliamentary procedure, 
though persons more seriously interested in the sub- 
ject may turn to the Funk & Wagnalls Book of 

Parliamentary Procedure,’ published with the full 
knowledge that many such books exist, but with 
the stated intention of producing “a manual of ref- 
erence, clearer, more complete, more definitive than 
any which have preceded it.’ Model constitutions, 
model business meetings, and other illustrative ma- 
terial add to the clarity of the presentation, as do 
the practical table of motions and the 16 charts and 
diagrams showing how something should be done 
in a certain situation. Its handy size will make it 
more attractive for individuals than for libraries, 
though its general format is excellent. 


Also of use to clubs and schools is The Easter 
Book,” which explains the origin, history, and sig- 
nificance of both the liturgical and popular customs 
and celebrations which have grown in the course of 
many centuries around the observance of a great 
feast. Its attention to many countries, its frequent 
inclusion of music, its section on the Lenten and 
Easter calendar, add to its reference value and make 
it a good companion to the author's Christmas 
Book. 

And speaking of Christmas, some school libraries 
may want to get American Folk Songs for Christ- 
mas™ in plenty of time for the next season—fifty- 
five songs and one fiddle tune, arranged to tell the 
Christmas story step by step, and collected by an 
authority who has drawn from the Archive of 
American Folk Song in the Library of Congress, 
from old shape-note books, and from folklore jour- 
nals and collections. Format is good, with charm- 
ing illustrations by Barbara Cooney. 


There are some who might not call Great Books, 


The Foundation of a Liberal Education” a hand- 
book, but as a stimulating guide to the art and 
technique of reading, enjoying, and using the clas- 
sics of the Western World, it seems an admirable 
small volume to have at hand in libraries with a 
Great Books programs. Dr. Hutchins’ enthusiasm 
is catching, his arguments are clear. Take this, for 
instance: ‘The books should speak for themselves, 
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and the reader should decide for himself. Great 
books contain their own aids to reading; that is 
the only reason why they are great.” 

Though India, 1953 ™ has much of the statistical 
and descriptive information on socio-economic con 
ditions in India, it is stronger and+e«@re detailed in 
its sections on Indian state government and elec- 
tions than the usual statistical yearbook, giving over 
130 pages of names of candidates with votes polled, 
names of members of state legislative assemblies, 
and principal ministers of state governments. Also 
useful is the text accompanying tables on such sub- 
jects as education and agriculture. Since this is an 
Indian government publication, it is assumed that 
government sources are used for statistics, though 
these are not cited specifically. Most of these fall 
between the years 1950 and 1952, with earlier years 
included for comparable purposes in some tables 


The Arts 


Handsome illustrations distinguish four recent 
books in this field: Ramsden's Sculpture : Theme 
and Variations,” Sadoul's Frene h Film,” Japanese 
Masters of the Colour: Print,“ and Balanchine's 
Complete Stories of the Great Ballets. The first is 
a review of the sculptural achievement of the first 
half of the twentieth century, viewed in its histori 
cal perspective, as part of an evolutionary process 
Its author is well aware that in trying to set forth 
his contemporary esthetic, the critic should be the 
exemplification of those virtues which Pope has 
enumerated—taste, judgment, learning, candor, and 
truth. These he strives for in his commentary on 
sculpture as decorative, imitative, or creative art; 
on the sculptors and on the social connotations, 
illustrating this commentary with over a hundred 
photographs which seem to him to represent best 
the sculptor’s work. 

The second is one of the National Cinema Series 

a comprehensive study of the contribution France 
has made to the art of the film. Since it is con 
cerned with the development of the film as an art 
and as a form of social expression, it is a far cry 
from the Pictorial History of the American Screen, 
for its author, an outstanding historian of the film, 
has evaluated the work of outstanding film-makers, 
from the pioneers like Lumiére up to World 
War II, with some generalizations on the trends 
from 1945 to 1950. Its excellent contents could do 
with a more complete index, as this one includes 
only film titles 

The third, a monograph on Japanese color prints, 
has 93 superb illustrations in color and mono- 
chrome, including among the 38 names such distin 
guished Ukiyo-ye artists as Harunobu, Kiyonaga, 
Masanobu, Sharaku, and Utamaro, as well as the 
generally known Hiroshige. The general introduc 
tion on the medium and its technique and subject 
matter, and the brief biographical sketches of the 
artists, while too sketchy for the really serious col 
lector, will be quite sufficient for those who want 
a general introduction to these “Pictures of the 
Fleeting World,” as they are called. A valuable 
reference feature is the reproduction of signatures 
of nearly 200 artists, with accompanying romaniza 
tion of their names. 

Few would deny Balanchine's reputation as de 
scribed on the jacket of the fourth title, on ballets 
“Action-by-action interpretive descriptions of 131 
great ballets by the outstanding choreographer, 
ballet master and teacher of today.” In addition to 
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these, there are sections on enjoying the ballet, a 
brief history, and an annotated list of recorded 
ballet music by Jacques Fray, together with other 
features. But it is the description of the ballets 
and the photographs which lend real distinction to 
this excellent guide 


Science and Technology 
Black's Medical Dictionary® (Winchell P304) 


in its twenty-first edition, has added new sections 
on ACTH, antabuse, dextran, the rice diet, and a 
number of other subjects, but retains in his clear 
and explicit style Black's commentary on the “fun- 
damentals of medicine.” Since it is the standard 
British medical dictionary, it will be useful 
to those wishing definitions of British terminology. 

An Australian publication, now published in this 
country by Anglobooks, is Harris’ Wild Flowers of 
Australia,” beautifully illustrated by Adam Forster. 
While not quite as elegant as the two recently pub- 
lished American wild flower books, its clear aad 
simple descriptions with accompanying colored 
plates, and its second part giving more precise and 
technical descriptions with botanical keys, will 
recommend it to any library having a collection of 
books on wild flowers 

For bird-watchers and bird-lovers, The Lives of 
Wild Birds™ will furnish a good supplement to a 
field guide, as it is based on a series of talks on 
various phases of bird life, made by the author 
when his field classes stopped to rest at mid-day. 
There is a good chapter on problems of conserva- 
tion and a bibliography arranged under such topics 
as identification, migration, bird behavior, songs 
and calls, food, and other objects which the author 
has discussed in a general way in the book itself 


most 


Though there appear to be more bird-watchers 
than animal-watchers, Dr. Bourlicre feels that 
watching animals can be just as instructive and 
stimulating as bird-watching. And those who con- 
sult his Natural History of Mammals,’ recently 
translated from the French, with revisions to bring 
it up to date and more worldwide in scope, will find 
his account of their feeding habits, homes, defense 
and protection, sexual life and reproduction, migta- 
tions and social life, an excellent introduction to 
the subject. Clearly written and profusely illus- 
trated, it has a brief, annotated bibliography, and 
an arresting title-plate showing a bat, an ant eater, 
and a skunk standing on its front paws, tail in air. 

Perhaps the drawings of Diana Thorne will make 
up for the lack of color in 101 Favorite Animals 
and Birds,” which is intended for younger children, 
giving a brief, simply written text and a drawing 
for each, arranged under the following topics: dogs, 
horses, zoo animals, cats, birds and water birds. 
Certainly the drawings are handsome, but one fears 
that children accustomed to the Golden Books will 
find them less attractive than more highly colored 
representatives 


Books by Hand 
Dr. Diringer’s The Hand Produced Book” is an 


other step in the author's plan outlined in his earlier 
book, The Alphabet, A Key to the History of Man 
kind, for it tells the story of the hand-produced 


book from the earliest times to the invention of 
printing. A later volume will cover illumination 
and binding. Though greatest emphasis is placed 
on the materials, size, shape, and presentation of 
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books, there is a great deal of information on their 
content and their social setting. This greatly in 
creases the interest of the “cultured layman’’ for 
whom the volume is primarily intended. Library 
school students should enjoy it particularly, with 
its large number of reproductions of examples, its 
wealth of interesting detail. As a synthesis of the 
latest scholarship, it is a valuable beginning ref 


erence source, 
8 6 


An attractive booklet describing New York's his- 
torical John Street has been published by the East 
River Savings Bank to introduce its new office there 
Illustrated with drawings of the events of yester 
year, together with advertisements and public no 
tices reproduced from the same period, the brochure 
is available from the East River Savings Bank, 26 
Cortlandt Street, New York 7. 


| 
REBUTTAL 


Ode to Miss Schweikart, Librarian, 

On first viewing a (misspelled) machine. 
See WLB 28 :301 

Come now my child, hearken to me 

That machine came to set you free, 

You'll no more miss your evening haggis 

From chasing down your charging snag (s) 

It has no brain, we must admit 

But where do brain and stamping fit? 

And when the book card is filled up 

In the waste basket it is drupped, 

While photorecords now can store 

Each reader's everlasting score 

Oft unrequited love must be 

For child, that camera loveth thee 


ANN INVENTOR (pseud) 
s 8 
SEA FEVER 
A LIBRARIAN'S CONFESSION 


I must down to the seas again, and green at 
the gills V'll be 

If I read another book—or blurb 
lusty, gusty sea! 


on the 


I, too, on Kon-Tiki, munched plankton foul, 
‘neath the sun-god's head unfurled, 
Encased in my aqualung, speared great fish, 
in the depths of The Silent World! 


Immersed in oil, in the rockets’ glare, I 
battled The Cruel Sea, 

In midnight typhoon, aboard The Caine, I 
joined in the mutiny. 


I fought off the sharks to help The Old 
Man tow his great, battered marlin to 
shore . 

But I'll give no more time to the beckoning 
brine, for I'm reading sea sagas no 
more! 


I must down to the seas again, poor little 
land-locked me! 
And all I ask is an editor's nod to publish 
my tale of the sea! 
ELIZABETH EBRIGHT, Librarian 
Washburn University Library 


Topeka, Kansas 
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A YOUNG MAN'S FANCY TURNS 
BASEBALL, an exhibit in a 


IX THE SPRING 
TO THOUGHTS OF 
high school library display case, was created by 


a young man who should know: «a high school 
freshman at the East Richland Public Schools in 
Olney, Illinois. Using tempera show-card paint to 
letter this sentiment on the left and names of ball 
teams on the right of the display case, he employed 
Mitten letters for the center placard, which an 
nounced that THESE BASEBALL STORIES MAKE A 
HIT EVERY TIME. Baseball books from the library's 
shelves and sports equipment borrowed from a local 
store completed the display. 


NEW BOOKS—MAKE A BEE LINE FOR THE LI- 
BRARY was the theme for a display at the Artesia, 
New Mexico, High School library. Ingredients 
letters from an earlier display, bees cut from a 
magazine advertisement, larger bees made from 
cellophane and orange and black construction 
paper, a painted cut-out of the school gymnasium 
(which houses the library), plus a series of invit- 


ing book jackets. 
« 
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At the Kamloops, British Columbia, Junior 
Senior High School, two students from art classes 
provide a bulletin board display for the library 
each week. A particularly successful one was en 
titled MysTERY, with silhouetted footprints parad 
ing mysteriously across a yellow background. The 
piece de résistance was a huge magnifying glass 
cellophane raised above the plane of the bulletin 
board by a two-inch band of black paper which 
formed the handle and edge of the glass. 





at the Senior High School in 
Dubuque, Iowa, finds that her displays—like this 
JUST ARRIVED exhibit of new book jackets—have 
more eye appeal when mounted outside the glass 
of her display case than when done behind glass in 
the conventional display-case manner. Use of bul- 
letin board wax, she finds, facilitates assembling 
and makes a neater job. The theme here is a train 
of new (book) arrivals, with train, smoke, and 
wheels all made from construction paper 


The librarian 





The Midland, Michigan, Senior High School li- 
brary designed a “Reader's Compass” bulletin board 
on a black background with white compass pointing 
north, south, east, and west to jackets of such books 
as A Star Pointed North, Venture in the East, and 
South of the Sunset. 
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Students at the Athens, Georgia, High School 
played a guessing game with a student-designed 
bulletin board entitled HAVE YOU FOUND THES! 
CHARACTERS IN YOUR READING? Depicted on the 
board were Robinson Crusoe, beneath a palm tree 
drinking from a coconut; Sherlock Holmes, a black 
construction paper silhouette with London build 
ings and bridges in the background; and Scarlet 
O'Hara, gowned in red, with a drawing of Tara 
behind her. The figures were made by pasting 
colored paper to cardboard. Those who could not 
guess the characters were referred to the card cata 
log, where they found the answers on cards num 
bered to correspond with the numbered figures on 
the bulletin board. 


Mitten ietters against a red background were 
used tur the title of the SOTH ANNIVERSARY OI 
POWFRED FLIGHT bulletin board just outside the 
door of the library at the Greenville Elementary 
School in Wilmington, Delaware. The ‘wings’ on 
the aviation book jackets were cut out of gray and 
black construction paper. The parachutes, of white 
construction paper, were attached to the book jack 
ets with red ribbons. The man descending by para 
chute from the sky was made from pipe cleaners 
The bulletin board was worked out in connection 
with a mimeographed “Elementary Aviation Edu 
cation Bibliography” prepared by the library 


Pi sagey y 
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FLIGHT 


CAUGHT! IN DRAGNET, a display in the Lubbock, 
Texas, Senior High School library, was mounted 
against a yellow background on a bulletin board 
The cut-out figure and letters were made of black 
construction paper and the net (not visible in pho 
tograph) which covered the board was made of 
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string and attached with thumb tacks. Book jackets 
were tacked inside the net and an assortment of 
books was placed on the rack in front of the bulle 
tin board. As books were charged out, they were 
replaced with others which, as a result of the dis- 
play, were also soon borrowed. 


EXTRA! EXTRA! READ ALL ABOUT IT was the 
title of a display at the Keith Laboratory School 
in Indiana, Pennsylvania, designed to encourage 
newspaper and current magazine reading. News- 
papers formed the background of the bulletin 
board, on which popular magazine covers were 
superimposed. The central figure was a newsboy, 
with megaphone, made from red, green, and black 
construction paper. 


An effective science fiction bulletin board was 
concocted at small expense by the librarian of 
Wyoming's Francis E. Warren Air Force Base li- 
brary. Using such inexpensive materials as balloons, 
a pocket book, and book jacket covers, she set her 
theme with a large poster marked BETWEEN THE 
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PAGES—NEW WORLDS. The light blue, orange 
lettered poster, complete with space man, was done 
entirely with orange, black, gray, and white tem 
pera. The red, blue, and yellow balloons were let 
tered Earth, Saturn, Mars, Pluto — with white 
tempera outlined in black India ink 


A senior library science student at Arizona State 
College in Tempe, Arizona, designed this PRESEN1 
ING THE HOBBY BOOK CORNER bulletin board, The 
elf at the left of the board was cut from tag board 
and colored with green crayon. Letters for the cap 
tion (lightly visible in photograph) were formed 
with green yarn, pinned to the bulletin board. A 
continuation of the yarn joined the book jackets in 
a visual circuit. Book jackets were selected from 
the model juvenile collection of the college's Mat 
thews Library 





‘Animal Parade” was the theme of a display 
planned by the Bronx's Samuel Gompers Voca 
tional and Technical High School librarian—with 
the aid of display photographs borrowed from the 
New York Zoological Society at the Bronx Zoo 
The photographs, 11” x 14” on 16” x 20” mounts, 
are pictures of the zoo’s past or present animal 
residents—mammals, birds, reptiles, and fish. Usu 
ally close-ups (though some distance shots are in 
cluded in the collection), the animal “ portraits’ 
available for display are a small group chosen from 
the zoos collection of about 30,000 negatives 

The pictures will be loaned without charge to 
libraries and museums which request them—with 
the borrowing institution responsible for shipping 
charges. Correspondence should be addressed to 
Dorothy Reville, Photographic Department, Bronx 
Zoo, New York 60, who requests that letters in- 
clude an indication of the number of animal photo 
graphs desired 
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SCHOOL AND CHILDREN’S 
—— LIBRARIES ALICE BROOKS — 


* Be gree N’S AND SCHOOL LIBRARIANS will be 
very happy to know that, due to the efforts of 
many of you, Carnival of Books returned to the 
NBC network, Sunday, April 4, 9:15-9:30 A.M. 
EST, (8:15 a.M. over WNBC in New York). Ina 
letter from Ruth Harshaw, she says: ‘The show 
does need the help of the library supervisors. They 
can influence the local stations to take the program 
off the air onto transcriptions and broadcast it at a 
better time.’ She also suggests that if you can find 
time, it would be nice to write to Sylvester L. 
Weaver, Jr., President, N.B.C., New York, and ex 
press your appreciation and commendation to him 
for returning this fine program to the air. (See the 
list of programs in Month at Random section.) 


Scraps from a Very Full Mailbag 


I mentioned last month the varied and heavy mail 
that I have been receiving. It stems from coast to 
coast and touches on a wide range of subjects. There 
isn't enough space to make use of all the interesting 
material offered, but possibly I can quote and com- 
ment a little 

From Duncan, North Carolina, there is a stimu 
lating account of the various activities and projects 
in which the twenty-one library assistants of the 
high school have been participating. The librarian, 
Mary A. Berry, has enumerated a few of the activi- 
ties: The first week of each month we publish a 
faculty newsletter, “Between the Bookends.” Here 
we list new books, good magazine articles, impor- 
tant days and weeks of the month, new records, 
flmstrips, and other library news. The aides also 
contribute a little appropriate art work. 

Each year the library gives a questionnaire to each 
senior to discover his plans for the future. Confer 
ences ave scheduled with each student and the li 
brary has a tea for them with a guest speaker to dis 
cuss the responsibility of young people towards 
their jobs. 

The trustees have all of their meetings in the li- 
brary and coffee is served! This year the student 
assistants sponsored the organization of an element- 
ary school library in our District under my direction. 


Miss Berry enclosed a few pictures of their activi- 
ties. These cannot be reproduced here but the de- 
scriptive notes are clues to further projects of this 
lively student group: Some of our student aides 
around the tea table when they entertained the facu- 
ty. The Library purchased a second-hand, golden 
oak dining table and now uses it as a hobby and 
game table. The students play Scrabble, checkers, 
anagrams, Chinese checkers, etc. A choice place! 
The library has a number of comfortable chairs, in- 
cluding two rockers and a big blue plastic-covered 
couch. In front of the couch 15 a low table painted 
Chinese red on which are kept current issues of 
news papers—another favorite place. 


School and Children’s Librarians are invited to send 


ideas and items for this page to Mrs. McGuire at Casis 
Elementary School, Austin, Texas. 
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To make the 11th grade history and English 
courses more interesting and to show their interrela- 
tionship, the students have made a 6' x 9' map on 
art canvas, showing the main periods in American 
History. As the history teachers present the differ- 
ent periods, the English teachers have their students 
read about these periods as well as from the litera- 
ture of the period. 

Miss Berry made no reference to how many of 
her assistants choose librarianship as a career. If 
she had reported 100 per cent recruitment, it would 
not have surprised me a bit—life in that library 
sounds so interesting and exciting! 

Helen Canfield, supervisor of children’s work, 
Hartford, Connecticut, Public Library, asks, “Have 
you used the first pages of The Good Master or 
Homer Price for reading aloud? They are fine for 
arousing interest in these books.” This is the very 
first response to my request for suggestions of mate 
rial to read aloud. I hope more will follow! 

Leah Schueren, high school librarian in Toledo, 
Ohio, inquires whether I would like to receive 
copies of all the school library publications from 
the various states as published, so that I may be in 
formed on state activities. It is a good idea if the 
editors wish to put me on their mailing lists. How 
ever, I shall be unable to make regular reference to 
all of these bulletins—only when they contain 
something extra-special. 

Anna E. Cebrat, high school librarian of Oak 
Ridge, Tennessee, is keenly interested in the life 
and works of Howard Pyle. Last year her school 
celebrated Pyle’s 100th birthday. The program 
built on the theme of The Wonder Clock, and her 
Howard Pyle Scrapbook are works of art and well 
worth browsing through. Miss Cebrat asks whether 
there are other librarians who are interested in Pyle 
and would like to see an exhibition of his stories, 
illustrated by American children. These can be 
found in the scrapbook. 

From Gladys Tozier, school librarian in Union 
City, New Jersey, comes a little service question- 
naire which she sent to her faculty this year and 
from which she received some response in the form 
of increased library service. Write to her if you 
would like to see a copy of this questionnaire. 

There have also been a goodly number of mimeo- 
graphed library publications of various kinds 
Frances Lombard, Portland, Maine, high school li- 
brarian, has supplied me with several issues of her 
“Monthly Library Bulletin.’ Virginia Parriott, li 
brarian of Moundsville, West Virginia, high 
school, has started “Library Leaves” the better to 
publicize the service of her library. Among the 
state library bulletins are the following: Indiana 
School Librarians Association's News Noser; the 
School Library Newsletter from Carolyn White- 
neck, Indiana's Supervisor of School Libraries; 
Washington (State) Library Leads; Kansas Asso- 
ciation of School Librarians’ Newsletter; and the 
Arkansas Elementary School Library Ballesin. There 
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EXTENSION LIBRARIANS 


Edited by GRETCHEN 


| ie THE MANY KIND WORDS that have come in 
since the publication of County and Regional 
Library Development \ast January, your editor's 
warmest thanks. If the book is to improve and be 
kept up to date, it will require the constructive 
criticisms and suggestions of all extension-minded 
librarians, so please continue to offer this helpful 
guidance. We are all in this together, you know. 


Adult Education in Rural Service 


Some time ago we asked for examples of adult 
education in rural library service, since so much 
of the emphasis, particularly in bookmobile work, 
seemed to be on work with children. In Burlington, 
North Carolina, four women have been honored 
for fifteen years of service they had given as book 
mobile custodians in their communities. These con- 
tinuous volunteers had done much of their work 
through the home Demonstration Clubs, of which 
all are members. One of these women had thirty-six 
borrowers at one time. Evelyn L. Parks, May 
Memorial librarian, presented the ‘stay-at-home 
missionaries of good reading” with commendation 
for their services to Alamance County residents at 
ceremonies attended by state, county, and city Ii 
brary officials. Those so honored were Mrs. J. J. 
Garrison, Union Ridge; Mrs. William P. Idol, 
Hanfields; Mrs. T. D. Vinson, Snow Camp; and 
Mrs. Leslie Guthrie, Snow Camp. 


How to Organize—A Guide 


Indiana passed a law some years ago that allows 
existing libraries to expand their services to the 
county line. This phrase, “To the County Line,” 
is now the title of a very practical manual on county 
library extension in Indiana, recently published 
jointly by the Indiana Library Association and the 
Indiana State Library. Though the procedure ap 
plies directly to Indiana, the steps outlined in pro- 
viding extended service can easily be adapted to 
any state. Furthermore, since most states are recog 
nizing the fact that often several county lines must 
be crossed before there is sufficient financial support 
available to give more than token library service, 
the manual can also be used for organizing regional 
service. With a difference, of course, in that the 
useful information gathered for one county must be 
available for all. 


A sampling of the contents will indicate how 
thoroughly the steps in organizing have been ana- 
lyzed: Advising with Indiana State Library-—Exten 
sion Division; Confer with other libraries in the 
county; Library board considers section; Ascertain 
detailed facts about the organization of county 
service; Consult county commissioners and county 
superintendent of schools; Hold special meeting of 
key individuals. 


send material 
library work to 


Extension librarians are invited to 
rural, state, county, and regional 
Schenk at Summerdale, Alabama. 


on 
rs. 
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Indiana's law, like that of several other states, 
permits alternate methods of establishment, either 
through a direct action by the county commissioners 
or by a vote of the people. The manual outlines 
the steps required in organizing such a campaign, 
presenting the petitions, and the final organization, 

The appendices included in the publication are 
highly valuable. Sample notices and petitions are 
given. Steps in budget planning and the pattern 
for estimated expenses during the first and second 
year are listed. Publicity suggestions, as well as a 
list of organizations which might be supporters of 
the library campaign, are helpful. There is a sug 
gested checklist of county data, as well as inquiry 
forms to be used with county officials, organiza 
tions, public libraries, and school officials. 


Campaigning for larger units of service should 
be easier both in Indiana and elsewhere, thanks to 
Indiana's determination to push service “to the 
county line.” 


Easier Charging Methods 


Libraries all across the country can thank Walter 
Kaiser, Librarian of the Wayne County Public Li- 
brary, for another innovation in easier circulation 
methods. The Wayne County charging system has 
proved its worth, so extension librarians, and par- 
ticularly those working with schools, will undoubt 
edly find the improved method of charging books 
from the bookmobile to children in schools equally 
acceptable. When circulation amounts to 300,000 
books annually, charged directly to 30,000 children, 
then only the most efficient method will stand up 
Smaller libraries need this efficient method even 
more, since there usually are fewer employees to 
carry the work. According to Mr. Kaiser: 


The system devised has been used for move than a 
year and has proved speedy, reliable, and economi 
cal, permitting the staff to function largely in a pro 
fessional capacity. 


Two important characteristics of the charging 
system are: all charging and discharging of books 
performed in the classroom which has more 
space than the bookmobile; using student help in 
the charging process. 

The system works like this: The children come 
to the bookmobile by room and grade to select their 
books. After selecting books the children go to 
thew roams whe re they record Onda ag x - ad printed 
ruled slip their names and titles of the books. No 
hook cards are necessary. Student assistants, two to 
a room, recruited from the upper grades, go from 
desk to desk, checking the filled-out slips against the 
books lying open on the desk. They check to see 
that the first and last name of the borrower appear 
ind that all books borrowed ave listed. Up to three 
books may be listed on each slip. The slips ave not 
arranged in any order, but to each pack is added an 
identification card, noting date, school, grade, and 
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ALA NOTES 


Friends of Libraries Luncheon 


ial Band ALL MAY READ” will be discussed by 
Harry W. Schacter, Kentucky business ex- 
ecutive and originator of the Kentucky bookmobile 
project, at the annual luncheon of the ALA Friends 
of Libraries in Minneapolis on Tuesday, June 22. 
Lillian C. Van Mater, Hempstead, New York, 
Public Library, is the committee chairman 

A panel discussion about the “How and Why of 
Organizing a Friends of the Library Group,” to be 
led by Harold E. Wood, a member of the St. Paul 
Public Library Friends Group, will follow the 
major address. Others on the panel include Frank 
P. Leslie, representing the Friends of the Univer- 
sity of Minnesota Library; Mrs. George B. Palmer, 
representing the Friends of Minnesota Libraries; 
Mabel Conat, representing the Detroit, Michigan, 
Friends of the Library. 

The Kentucky bookmobile project has received 
wide publicity among laymen and among librarians. 
In a recent talk before the New York Herald- 
Tribune Forum, which had “Time on Our Hands” 
as its theme, Mr. Schacter discussed the same sub- 
ject as reported in the Pilot Log, organ of Pilot 
International, women’s classified service club. Typi- 
cal of his point of view are the following excerpts: 


I suggest that you check into the figures of your 
own state. Now you might be surprised to find 
that the Kentucky Bookmobile Project is applicable 
to every backward state in the nation, of which 
there are forty-eight. Our awareness of this prob- 
lem posed a tremendous challenge. We realized 
that the solution, particularly in the rural areas 
where the need is most acute, is the library-on- 
u heels the hook mobile. 

If people can't come to books—books must go 
to the people... . We learned that through the 
devoted efforts of the Friends of Kentucky Librar- 
ies six bookmobiles had been placed in operation 
in six years. ... At the rate we were going—one 
a year, the job would comfortably be finished by 
the early spring of 2053. The question was “Did 
we have that kind of time?” And so, we decided 
to hurry history a little. 

Mr. Schacter is the author of Kentucky on the 
March (1949) and Profitable Department Store 
Management (1930). He is president of Kaufman- 
Straus Company, Inc., Louisville, and has numerous 
other business activities. He is chairman of the 
Louisville Housing Authority, was president of the 
Committee for Kentucky, and chairman of the Ken- 
tucky Merchants Association 


Award to Laura Ingalls Wilder 


In recognition of her great contribution to chil- 
dren's literature an award will be given to Laura 
Ingalls Wilder by the Children’s Library Associa- 
tion at the ALA conference. 
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Newbery-Caldecott Dinner 


The Newbery-Caldecott Dinner will be held at 
the Hotel Nicollet in Minneapolis on June 22 dur- 
ing the ALA conference. The dinner price is $6.50, 
including gratuities. Reservations, accompanied by 
check or money order, are to be sent to: 

Ila Higbee, Chairman 
Reservations Committee 
School Department 
Minneapolis Public Library 
Minneapolis 3, Minnesota 


Guests desiring to sit together should indicatet that 
fact with reservation requests. 

Tickets are to be called for at the Newbery 
Caldecott Ticket Table near the Registration Desk 
in the Municipal Auditorium after the conference 
opens. 


Retirement Income Exemption Bill 


This bill passed the House of Representatives on 
March 18 as Section 38 of H.R. 8300, the 1954 tax 
revision bill. 

H.R. 8300 now moves to the Senate where it will 
be considered by the Finance Committee. Hearings 
will be held on the whole bill. 


Provisions of Section 38 are: 


1. Exempts up to $1,200 of retirement in 
come, consisting of pensions and annuities, 
interest, rents, and dividends. 

Applies to retired persons age 65 and over. 
Requires that the retired person must have 
earned $600 or more during each of any 
previous 10 years, 

Permits retired persons to earn up to $900 
per year without loss of exemption. 


Efforts are being made to restore the amount to 
the original $1,500 and to remove the 65 year age 
limit. 


Postal Charges to Depository 
Libraries 


Depository libraries have been billed for postage 
on government publications for fiscal 1953-1954 
This move by the Superintendent of Documents 
comes as a result of the passage of Public Law 286, 
83d Congress, which requires all federal agencies 
and departments to reimburse the post office depart- 
ment for their mail. 


Commission on Intergovernmental 


Relations 
Recent action by the Congress granted a one-year 
extension ending March 1, 1955 to the Commission 


on Intergovernmental Relations. The work of the 
commission thus far has been in organizing its 
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work, setting up staff and gathering background 


data. 

The commission has now granted contracts to 
private research Organizations for two 
additional states, bringing the total to seven. The 
two additional states named are Connecticut and 
South Carolina. The five named earlier were Kan 
sas, Michigan, Mississippi, Washington, and Wyo 
ming. These state surveys must be completed in 
90 days. 

It is expected that the surveys will enable the 
commission to recommend (1) what functions, if 
any, should be reallocated as between the federal 
state, and local governments; and (2) what modi 
fications of existing procedures in the federal aid 
programs are necessary to eliminate overlapping 
unnecessary controls and excessive costs 

Twenty announced that they 
state commissions on intergovernmental relations 
These are in: Connecticut, Delaware, Idaho, In 
diana, Kansas, Kentucky, Maine, Nebraska, New 
Hampshire, New Jersey, New Mexico, New York 
North Carolina, Oklahoma, Oregon, Pennsylvania, 
South Dakota Wisconsin, Wyoming 


studies in 


states have have 


Tennessee, 


A-V Round Table to Organize 
at Minneapolis 


At the Midwinter Meeting authorization was 
granted by ALA's Council for the establishment of 
an Audio-Visual Round Table. The round table 
will be open to all ALA members regardless of 
their divisional affiliation within the 
Purposes of the group: to promote closer relation 
ship among librarians engaged in 
work; to bring these librarians together for informal 
discussions of mutual problems and for programs 
and workshops on these problems; to cooperate 
with other committees and agencies having similas 
interests. 


association 


audio-visual 


If you are interested in membership in the round 
table write to Ira Peskind, Membership Chairman 
Wright Junior College, 3400 North Austin Avenue 
Chicago 34, Illinois. Also watch the May ALA 
Bulletin for date, place and time of the Round 
Table’s organizational meeting in Minneapolis 


Preconference Buildings Institute 


A two-day Library Buildings Preconference In 
stitute on college, public, and school libraries, will 
be held in St. Paul, Minnesota, June 19 and 20 

The Institute is the first of its kind since the 
1947 conference in San Francisco, and is sponsored 
by the ALA Buildings Committee of which Hoyt 
Galvin, of Charlotte, North Carolina, ts chairman 
in cooperation with the Division Architecture Com 
mittees. Attendance will be limited to 300, divided 
equally among college, public, and librar 
ians. Architects are also welcome to attend. Regis 
tration must be made before June 1, accompanied 
by a $6 fee, to Helen Geer, ALA Headquarters 
Librarian, 50 East Huron Street, Chicago 11, Thi 
nois 

The June 


SC hool 


to be held 
will be as 


19 sessions of the institute 
at the St. Paul Woman's City Club 
follows: Morning, The Programming of Library 
Buildings; speakers, Keyes D. Metcalf, director of 
Harvard University Library, and Winston A. Close 
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professor and advisory architect, School of Archi 
tecture, University of Minnesota. Afternoon, Pre 
liminary Planning of Library Buildings; speakers, 
Carl Vitz, chief librarian, Public Library of Cincin 
nati and Hamilton County, Ohio, and Luther Lash 
mit, architect, Winston-Salem, North Carolina 
Evening, Working Drawings; speakers, Louis Kap 
lan, associate librarian, University of Wisconsin 
Library, and an architect to be announced. 

On Sunday, there will be three meetings: The 
Association of College and Reference Libraries will 
hold an institute on library buildings at Hill Ref 
erence Library at which a selected number of college 
and university library building plans will be pre 
sented and discussed. The Public Libraries Divi 
sion will hold an institute on public library build- 
ings at the St. Paul Public Library. This will be a 
program meeting. The American Association of 
School Librarians will hold a workshop on school 
library quarters at Alexander Ramsey School, Rose 
ville, Minnesota. Speaker will be John Lindstrom 
architect of the Ramsey School, with discussion 
groups on problems involved in planning libraries 
for elementary schools, twelve-grade schools, small 
and medium high schools, and large high schools 

Full details on registration may be obtained from 
Helen Geer at ALA Headquarters 


Nominations Wanted 


Recommend candidates for the 1955 ALA ele« 
tions! The nominating committee solicits your co 
operation to obtain a group of nominees who are 
widely representative of the membership — their 
multiple interests and their geographic distribution 
Please suggest names of qualified individuals who 
have made contributions in their library experience 
and have shown leadership in their professional 
activities 

The elective ALA offices are: first vice-president 
(president-elect), second vice-president, two mem 
bers of the Executive Board (four-year terms), six 
members of the Council (four-year terms). Two 
candidates for each office will be nominated, a total 
if twenty persons. Only ALA members may serve 

You are cordially invited to respond. It is your 
responsibility to insure democratic choice of your 
representatives 

Please send your suggestions on or before May 15 
to the chairman, Lewis C. Branscomb, Ohio State 
University Libraries, Columbus, Ohio 





Now Ready 


McKAY’S MODERN 
SPANISH | ENGLISH 
ENGLISH | SPANISH 
DICTIONARY 


By MARGARET H. RAVENTOS, M.A 

University of Manchester. Completely new 
and up-to-date, published for the first time 
Entire work supervised by English Universi 

Press. A stream-lined, sturdily bound 
dictionary for both student and general 
reader. Valuable appendices, 5% x 8, 1248 
pages $5.50 
DAVID McKAY COMPANY, INC. 55 Fifth Ave., N.Y. 3 
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THE LIGHTHOUSE 





News and Notes of Wilson Publications 


D’” EWEN has now written four books of bi- 
ography on musicians: 


AMERICAN COMPOSERS TODAY 
COMPOSERS OF YESTERDAY 
EUROPEAN COMPOSERS TODAY 
LIVING MUSICIANS 


Published this year, EUROPEAN COMPOSERS 
TODAY is filled with sketches of such composers 
as Shostakovich, Milhaud, Sibelius, Khatchaturian, 
and Britten. And in almost every case the material 
was acquired from personal interviews. What was 
it like, the Lighthouse wondered, to call on such 
men? Did Mr. Ewen find composers ‘‘different’’ ? 
Did they interrupt conversations, or just ignore 
what was being said to them, the better to hear their 
own secret and celestial harmonies? Here is Mr. 
Ewen's reply: 

Among the less usual occurrences during my 
many and varied interviews throughout Europe: 

To ialk to Malipiero I took the two-hour trip by 
car out of Venice to the little town of Asolo. Upon 
ringing the doorbell to his century-old house, the 
bell rang sharply and piolongedly as if the button 
of the bell had slipped and established a permanent 
contact. Malipiero chuckled warmly when he 
opened the door for me and noticed my embarrass- 
ment at the prolonged ringing. He explained: “I 
purposely constructed the bell that way. Frequent- 
ly, a timid musician comes to visit me and before 
the maid can answer the bell, he becomes terrified 
and leaves. The loud ringing keeps him rooted to 
the ground.” Before many minutes passed, other 
things continued to startle me. As you enter the 
house there is a prominent sien: "Do not trust your 
host. You can never be quite sure who he really is.” 
Going up to his studio | stumbled grotesquely on a 
false step which had been painted on the foot of the 
stairway—because “people who come fo visit me 
are often sleepy; this wakes them up.” 

Olivier Messiaen interrupted our conversation 
about himself and his music to spend about ten 
minutes in quiet contemplation and prayer! 

Everytime Elsa Barraine made a comment about 
herself, she would turn to her cat for verification 
saying: “It's true, isn't it, my little one?” 

Mr. Ewen tells still another anecdote which is 
very much like the one Alexander Woollcott told 
about his long anticipated conversation with the 
writer, J. M. Barrie: 

Ralph Vaughan Williams is highly reticent about 
talking about himself and his music. When I came 
to Dorking to get material from him, he immediate- 
ly bombarded me with numerous questions about 
Music in America, our compose "Ss, OUV NeW MKS 
Only after 1 left did 1 realize that 1, who had come 
to do the interviewing, had been interviewed! 


Army Trains Butchers 
Each month since April 1932, the VERTICAL 


FILE SERVICE CATALOG has been recording 
current, available pamphlets on all subjects, and the 
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completeness of this coverage has led to unusual, if 
not strange, bibliographic listings. One astonished 
reviewer quoted this entry in full: 


How the Army Trains Butchers, by Arnold 
Kruckman. 2 pages. Illustrated. Published by 
Science Research Associates. Describes instruc- 
tion courses for butchers in Army schools. 


This one raised eyebrow, however, has not deterred 
other reviewers from being unqualifiedly enthusi- 
astic over the CATALOG. From their comments 


One of the best general sources for the newest 
pamphlets on every subject is the well known Ver- 
tical File Service Catalog put out... by The H. W. 
Wilson Company. This is an annotated subject in- 
dex in dictionary form of available pamphlets, leaf 
lets, and mimeographed items. Payment for it is on 
a very reasonable yearly subscription basis. The sub- 
ject headings used are easily adaptable as headings 
for the pamphlet collection or ‘vertical file,” as it is 
usuilly termed. For each item listed the address is 
given. For the free ones it is easy to drop a post- 
card requesting the material, being sure to give all 
the necessary details concerning it and mentioning 
the Vertical File when ordering. 

Bulletin of the Canadian Library Association 


The Vertical File Service of The H. W. Wilson 
Company publishes the best checklist of current 
pamphlets under a subject arrangement. 

Catholic Library World 


Your service is so indispensable to us that we find 
it hard to imagine doing the day's work without it 
—High School Librarian 


If you are not already using this time-saving key 
to current affairs and research, start your subscrip- 
tion with the recently released bound annual for 
1953. Information will be mailed to you on re 
quest. 


For Any Major Problem 


We're flattered that Mother M. Alice, like so 
many other users, finds in the bibliographical and 
reference works published by The Wilson Company 
the answer to the library's every need. Writing 
from Loretto Academy in Chicago, she says 

What is it about Wilson's (there must be hun 
dreds of employees) that always gives mea friendly 
personal feeling? Maybe it is that any major prob- 
lem that the library is faced with finds solution at 
950-972 University Avenue. 


Visitors 


David J. Haykin, editor of the Dewey Decimal 
Classification and Consultant in Classification and 
Subject Cataloging at the Library of Congress, and 
Eleanor Hungerford, associate editor, conferred for 
several days with the editorial staff of The H. W 
Wilson Company on the use of D. C. numbers in 
Wilson publications. During their visit, they were 
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guests at a luncheon jointly sponsored by the board 
of directors and the editors’ council. 

Dr. Lawrence Clark Powell, director of the Clark 
Memorial Library and librarian of the University of 
California at Los Angeles, who is on leave this term 
to teach administration at the Columbia University 
School of Library Service in New York, toured The 
Wilson Company and spoke informally at a lunch 
eon of the directors and the editors’ council. 

Other recent Wilson Company visitors have in 
cluded: 


Dr. Maurice F. Tauber, Melvil Dewey Professor 
at the Columbia University School of Library Serv- 
ice. 

Edwin B. Colburn, supervisor of the processing 
department of the Cleveland, Ohio, Public Library 
and executive secretary of the American Library As- 
sociation’s Division of Cataloging and Classification 

Ruth Sierks, assistant director of the Library 
School in Hamburg, Germany, who is visiting the 
United States on the State Department's Specialists 
and Leaders Program. 

Ann E. Johnson and seven students from the 
School of Library Science of North Carolina Col 
lege at Durham. 

Bertha Frick, editor of the 6th edition of SEARS 
LIST OF SUBJECT HEADINGS 

Margaret C. Hannigan, on leave from the Vet- 
erans Administration Hospital library at Northport, 
New York, to teach at Marywood Library School, 
Scranton, Pennsylvania, and ten Marywood stu 
dents. 


An Invitation 


Wilson Company staff members look forward 
with interest to the annual convention of the Spe- 
cial Libraries Association, to be held this year in 
Cincinnati, from May 16-20. We cordially invite 
librarians to visit our booth at the Netherland Plaza 
Hotel and see our colored slides showing the index- 
ing processes used in compiling THE READERS’ 
GUIDE TO PERIODICAL LITERATURE and 
other Wilson publications. 


Staft 


Secretary of The Wilson Company Charles J. 
Shaw attended a recent meeting of the Joint Com- 
mittee on the Union List of Serials, of which he is 
a member, at the Library of Congress. Mr. Shaw 
recently was appointed American Library Associa- 
tion representative to the American Merchant Ma- 
rine Library Association. He will act in a dual ca- 
pacity, continuing his previous membership on 
AMMLA’s board of trustees. 

Frederic A. Krahn, editor of the EDUCATION- 
AL FILM GUIDE and recording secretary of the 
New York Film Council, attended the three-day 
American Film Assembly and Gelden Reel Film 
Festival in Chicago, which was sponsored by the 
Film Council of America. 

Two chapters from Jules Vallés’ Jacques Ving- 
tras: The Child, translated from the French by Edi- 
tor of General Publications John Jamieson have ap- 
peared in the December issue of the quarterly 
Antioch Review. His translation of later chapters 
from the same book appeared three years ago in the 
University of Kansas City Review. Mr. Jamieson 
is author of Books for the Army, a history of the 
Army library service. 
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WILSON PUBLICATIONS 


mentioned in the Lighthouse 


Ewen, David. AMERICAN COMPOSERS TO 
DAY. 1949. $4. 


. COMPOSERS OF YESTERDAY. 1937. 


$5. 


EUROPEAN COMPOSERS ToDAy. 1954 


$4. 


LivinG Musicians. 1940. $5. 
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SCHOOL AND CHILDREN'S 
LIBRARIES 


(Continued from page 810) 
is a good quotation in this last one that I am plan- 
ning to use next month. It is not from a librarian 
but from a newspaper columnist ! 

All of these news bulletins are excellent ammuni- 
tion for promoting an informed and active clientele 
They lead us out of our little communities into 
statewide association and participation, which is a 
stepping stone towards professional activity at the 
national level—and this leads me to ask: HAVE 
YOU MADE YOUR MINNEAPOLIS RESERVA 
TION YET? 


FOR EXTENSION LIBRARIANS 


(Continued from page 811) 
circulation county. This is the complete charging 
procedure; the alphabetizing and dating of book 
cards and date slips are eliminated. 

The procedure for discharging is also simple. 
On the return visit a regular staff member takes the 
pack of slips into the classroom, stands at the front 
of the room, calling the children’s names from the 
charge slips. As called, the children show their 
books, holding them face-up. Each child carries his 
books to the bookmobile when it is time for bis 
class to enter the vehicle. To give an example of 
the speedy discharging, 320 books were discharged 
in 40 minutes in one school of six classrooms. 

In the bookmobile all books are immediately 
ready for the shelves. Shelving of books is at a 
minimum since many books are immediately bor 
rowed by other students of the same class on ree 
ommendations of their classmates. 

Under this system children need no library cards 
or other identification. It is possible to use this cir- 
culation system even while leaving book cards in 
books for charging under other conditions, as the 
loss of book cards has been insignificant, 


A copy of the special instructions supplied each 
teacher and samples of forms used in the process 
are available without charge from Mr. Kaiser. 
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’ et aia MICROFILM VITAL SPEECHES 
Today § rrostews | _ EDITION — OF THE DAY — 
BY 


First 19 Volumes 
$70 35 WEST 42nd STREET 
AUTHORITIES New York 36, N. Y¥ 
Valuable Reference Material—Complete Text of Speeches $6.00 a year $11.00 two years 
indexed in Readers’ Guide to Periodical Literature since 1935 issued semi-monthly 


OCCUPATIONS FILING PLAN and 
BIBLIOGRAPHY, by Wilma Bennett OLD BIBLES REBOUND 
Gummed labels for a file of A price, binding and style to meet every need 
13 fields of work and 483 cross Quality workmanship guaranteed. Write for il- 
references Use on ANY lustrated price folder. 


SIZE folders “Internationally known specialists. 

List of headings. Bibliogré 7 706 labels NORRIS BOOKBINDING COMPANY 
Complete. $7.50 Postpaid 

STERLING POWERS PUBLISHING CO. 102w Nichols Avenue Gresaweed, Mice 


1512 Lineoin Way La Porte, tndiana 


BACK NUMBER MAGAZINES How to Become an American Citizen 
VER COPIES ON FILE Revised 6th edition of this standard work on 
citizenship by CC. Myers’ LBardine. Latest 
We specialize in supplying SINGLE COPIES oer. Includes , Constitution, ga on 
Actua ’apers, much patriotic materia us 
as well as SETS, RUNS and VOLUMES. trated Durably bound. $1 per copy. With 
— Duplicates Purchased — 400,000 DPs and 600,000 other aliens, a timely 
book. 
ABRAHAMS MACAZINE SERVICE JUDY PUBLISHING COMPANY 
$e th ST, NEW YORK 3,N.Y Judy Blidg., 3323 Michigan Blvd., Chicago 16 


—e = ae ATE 

Books not obtainable from 

THE BAY STATE PERIODICAL SERVICE OUT publishers may be available 
ff immediately from our stock 

school, college and public libraries OF of over a million volumes or 
a specialized service on may soon be found by our 


MAGAZINE SUBSCRIPTIONS PRINT Search Service. 
For efficiency and economy BARNES & NOBLE, Inc 


let us quote on your list 
18 Tremont Street Boston 8, Mass. BOOKS 105 Fifth Ave. New York 3, N. Y 
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S U P P L 7 | N G We can supply many 
OUT © OF e PRINT BOOKS OUT-OF-PRINT out-of-print titles from 


is our speciatty || BOOKS | i ee cn 


Your Want List will receive our continued and careful 


efforts. 75% of our detailed quotations are within ” 7 thousand volumes— 
the original Published Price. Prompt and dependable STECHERT HAFNER, Inc others through our efi- 
service, The World's Leading 
international Booksellers cient search services, 


HE SEVEN BOOKHUNTERS 31 East Tenth Street here and abroad, No 


station O - Box 2 New York 11, N. Y. New York 3, N. Y. charge for searching 


E offer an efficient skilled service for lo- 

cating your out-of-print books, and 30 years L i B of A R I A N & ! 
of experience in this field warrants our sug- : ‘ 
gestion that you place your requirements solely We'll buy your books—any quantity 
with us. Our search service is at your disposal. Write 

THE AUDUBON BOOK SERVICE ALICAT BOOK SHOPS 

415 Lincoln Avenue Brooklyn 8, N. Y One of America’s Largest 
287 So. Broadwa Yonkers 5, N. Y. 


oe LIBRARIANS OPENINGS for holders of graduate library 



































librar school degrees. Work with children and with 

ea f v ncy young adu!ts; adult circulation and reterence 
aap $3430-3670 depending on satistactory experi 

. ence. Holders of New York State Publi 
AMERICAN LIBRARIANS: AGENCY Librarian’s Professional Certificate, $3910 


Fifth Ave suite 90€ New York N.Y 
’ Annual 


increments; one month vacation; 38 
hour week, summer, 35; state retirement plan 
RAPIDLY GROWING LIBRARY in ex Mount Vernon (N.Y.) Public Library 
panding California has openings for Junior POSITIONS OPEN: Midwest public li 
Librarians—bookmobile and service to chil brarv. community of 69,000. 

dren and young people ($289-$361); Senior Young Adult Librarian for new teen age 
Librarian—documents ($323-$404); Branch | poom Library degree with experience 
Librarian ($340 $427) 37Y hour work Salary $3414 to $3859 

week, vacation, sick leave, retirement, civil ; Canacat pa ae Library degree, experi 
service status. Graduation from accredited | ence desirable but not necessary. Salary 
library school required. Apply Director of $3204 to $3534 

Library Service, Public Library--Stockton ea weeks vacation, sick leave, retirement 
and San Joaquin County, Stockton, Calif. Write Box D, c/o Wilson Library Bulletin. 
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as cits Copies Today 
THE H. 


New York. 52, N.Y. 


W. WILSON COMPANY 


University Av 





The latest ““Who’s Who” of music 
in the Wilson Series: 


EUROPEAN 
COMPOSERS 
TODAY 


By DAVID EWEN 
200 pages 1954 $4.00 postpaid 


This biographical and critical guidé to prominent European composers 
sketches the lives and lists the chief compositions of 106 composers 
who have written music since the turn of the century. Portraits ac- 
company the sketches. Possibly its. outstanding feature lies in the 
fact that most of the material, carefully checked, came from the com- 

posers themselves, and Mr. Ewen’s personal contact with the composers 
oe him to include several significant European composers about 
whom little or no information is available in America. 

. The pronunciation of unusual or difficult names is indicated in foot- 
notes. At the end of the volume are a list of composers classified by 
nationality, an index to the sketches in which major schools, styles 
and idioms are discussed, and a selective bibliography. 





Other titles in the Wilson Music Series: 


AMERICAN COMPOSERS TODAY 

David Ewen 187 biographies 1265 pages $4.00 (1949) 
COMPOSERS OF YESTERDAY 

David Ewen 230 biographies 488 pages $5.00 (1937) 

LIVING MUSICIANS 

David Ewen 500 biographies 398 pages $5.00 (1940) 
METROPOLITAN OPERA ANNALS: A Chronicle of Artists and Performances 

William H. Seltsam 780 pages 127 portraits $7.00 (1949) 
RUSSIAN COMPOSERS AND MUSICIANS: A Bibliographical Dictionary 

A. Vodarsky-Shiracff 505 biographies 158 pages $1.75 (1940) 


A RICHARD WAGNER DICTIONARY 
Edward M. Terry 218 pages $2.25 (1939) 


THE H. W. WILSON COMPANY 
| ' 950-972 University Avenue New York 52, N.Y, 
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From Adventures with the heroes 
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USING YOUR 
HIGH SCHOOL 
LIBRARY 


Rossoff. 32 illustrations 
75 pages * 1952 * 70c 


2nd Printing 1953 


t 
—_—_ 
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Here is an attractively written and 
copiously illustrated introduction 
to the use of the school library. 
It provides a refreshingly different 
approach to the subject in method 
and in scope. 


The author’s method of teaching 
library use is an interesting de- 
parture from the traditional for- 
mula. He presents information 
about library tools by offering the 
reader a series of typical reference 
assignments, each involving the 
use of a variety of tools. He has 
chosen four typical problems aris- 
ing out of classroom situations, 
and presents the card catalog and 
Readers’ Guide, and introduces 
reference books as needed. All 
are pictured. In addition, there 
are brief and practical chapters on 
preparing reports, career informa- 
tion and building a home library. 


To insure the widest circulation 
for this popular booklet, we have 
set the following scale of prices: 


Single copies ...... 70c each 


10 or more copies for classroom 
use in one order .. 50c each 


25 or more ........ 45¢ each 
50 or more 


THE H. W. WILSON CO. 
950 University Avenue ® New York 52 





ESSAY AND GENERAL 
LITERATURE INDEX 


A list of books to be included in the 1954 
June issue of the Essay and General Literature 
Index, published by the H. W. Wilson Co. To 
be supplemented by new titles each month. 


BAITSELL, G. A. ed. Science in Progress; 
8th series. Yale Univ. Press 1953 $6 


BARZUN, J. M. God’s Country and Mine. 
Little 1954 $5 


BEERBOHM,. SIR MAx. Around Theatres. 
new ed. British Bk. Centre 1953 $6.75 


BIANCOLLI, Louis, ed. Opera Reader. Mc- 
Graw 1953 $6.50 


CuHapwick, N. K. ed. Studies in Early 
British History. Cambridge 1954 $6 


CoBLENTZ, S. A. From Arrow to Atom 
Bomb. Beechhurst Press 1953 $6 


CONNOLLY, CyriL. Ideas and Places, Har- 
per 1953 $3.50 


HAYDN, HIRAM, and NELSON, J. C. eds. 
Renaissance Treasury. Doubleday 1953 $6 


HELLER, W. W; Boppy, F. M. and NEL- 
SON, C. L. eds. Savings in the Modern 
Economy. Univ. of Minn. 1953 $5 


NEVINS, ALLAN. Statesmanship of the Civil 
War. Macmillan 1953 $2.25 


ROGERS, BRUCE. Pi; a Hodge-podge of the 
Letters, Papers, and Addresses Written 
During the Last Sixty Years. World Pub. 
1953 $6 


RoYAL SOcIETY OF LITERATURE OF THE 
UnirEp KincpoM. Essays by Divers 
Hands. v26 Oxford 1953 $2.20 


SHuULTz, G. P. and COLEMAN, J. R. eds. 
Labor Problems: Cases and Readings. 
McGraw 1953 $4.59 


SouUTH ATLANTIC MODERN LANGUAGE AS- 
SOCIATION. South Atlantic Studies for 
Scurgis E. Leavitt. Scarecrow Press 1953 
$5.50 


SPENCER, S. M. Wonders of Modern Medi- 
cine. McGraw 1953 $4 





READERS’ CHOICE 
OF BEST BOOKS 





selecting 


The purpose of the Readers’ Choice of Best Books is to assist you in 
foe to meet your individual tastes and needs, 


Each issue describes and recommends about fifty new books that have 
been selected by recognized authorities and readers’ advisors. 

Other books on a wide variety of subjects can be found in the library 
by consulting the Card Catalog or a member of the library staff. 

The Readers’ Choice of Best Books is published monthly, except July 
and August, and may be cbtained regularly from your library. 





FICTION 


DEMAREST, DONALD 


Fabulous Ancestor. Lippincott 1953 288p 
$3.50 a 
A story of a boy of ten who goes to visit 
his grandmother in the South. Life in New 
Orleans, particularly the Catholic way of life, is 
revealed from the point of view of Granny, the 
bearer of all the old tales, stiff, unyielding in her 
ways, but charming, knowledgeable, and, by her 
lights, fair. She takes the boy on trips around 
town, one of them being the trip to the cemetery 
on All Saints Day 


Dore, ADRIAN CONAN 


Exploits of Sherlock Holmes, by Adrian 
C. Doyle and John Dickson Carr. Ran- 
dom House 1954 338p $3.95 

Twelve stories developed from the un- 
solved cases to which Dr. Watson alludes in the 
original Sherlock Holmes stories 

Contents: Adventure of the seven clocks; 

Adventure of the gold hunter; Adventure of the 

wax gamblers; Adventure of the Highgate mir- 

acle; Adventure of the black baronet; Adventure 
of the sealed room; Adventure of Foulkes Rath; 

Adventure of the Abbas Ruby Adventure of 

the Dark ls; Adventure of the two women; 

Adventure of the Deptford horror; Adventure of 

the red widow 


GODDEN, JON, 1908- 


The City and the Wave. Rinehart 1954 
245p $3 


The scene is a vast, teeming Indian city in- 
land from the Bay of Bengal. The central char- 
acter is a lonely, sensitive Anglo-Indian, Leonard 
Chase, a half-caste clerical worker. Len is suffer- 
ing from an accumulation of the frustrations of 
the time, common to all countries, but especially 
sharp in India. A tidal wave precipitates the 
climax of the story 


KENYON, FRANK WILSON, 1912- 


Royal Merry-Go-Round. Crowell 1954 
316p $3.50 
This novel depicts “the dizzying whirl of 
court life in the reign of Louis xv of France, 
who aspired to greatness but all too often found 
himself side-tracked by the charms of such wom- 


en as Madame du Barry and Madame de Pompa- 
dour.” Retail bookseller 


MASTERS, JOHN, 1914- 


Bhowani junction. 
$3.75 


A “novel of back-country India in the years 
of agitation for independence when factional 
strife kept things hot among the advocates of 
violence and non-violence. Immediate focus is 
upon the beautiful half-caste, Victoria Jones, 
loved by a British soldier, one of her own half- 
castes, and a gentle Indian. Action takes place 
largely along a railroad right of way.” American 
news of books 


Viking 1954 394p 


SECONDARI, JOHN H. 


Temptation for a King. Lippincott 1954 
278p $3.50 

When ex-King Julian goes on the air to 
announce whether he will return to his throne, 
raw | those closely associated with him know the 
background of his decision. Among those in- 
volved in the plot besides the king, are his jeal- 
ous brother, nationalist leaders, Communist 
agents and two American newsmen 


TAYLOR, ROSEMARY (DRACHMAN) 1899- 


Ghost Town Bonanza; a gay novel. Cro- 
well 1954 248p $3 

“Easy-going Ralph, an unemployed actor, 
agrees to give serious-minded Leila a lift to Los 
Angeles, where she hopes to get a bookkeeping 
job. A freak accident leaves them stranded in a 
ghost town, and Ralph dreams up an audacious 
scheme for making the town into a living mu- 
seum of the old mining days.” Bkl 
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WILSON, ERLE 
Coorinna; a novel of the Tasmanian up- 
lands. Random House 1953 18I1p 
$2.75 


“The life and death of a marsupial wolf of 
Tasmania off the coast of Australia; a story that 
depicts without sentimentality the world of a 
wild animal.” Publishers’ weekly 


ABOUT PEOPLE 


BERTON, PIERRE, 1920- 

The Royal Family; the story of the British 
monarchy from Victoria to Elizabeth. 
Knopf 1953 273p $3.75 

In this biography of the Windsor family 
the author not only describes most of its leading 
personalities from Victoria to Elizabeth u but 
also discusses the significance of royal ceremon- 
ies and rituals, and gives an account of the 
changing powers and duties of the royal family 
in Great Britain 


CHAPMAN, FREDERICK SPENCER, 1907- 
Living Dangerously. Harper 1953 253p 
illus maps $3 

“Some of the spectacular moments in the 
author's; far ranging life include kayaking in 
(Greenland) ascents in the Himalayas sand, a 
plunge into the Malayan jungle where he worked 
behind the (Japanese; lines during the war.” 
Kirkus 


Evans, EvA (KNOX) 1905- 

Nothing is Dripping on Us ;by, Eva 
Knox Witte. Little 1954 308p $3.75 
The title of this book is taken from an old 
Russian proverb meaning “we do what we 
want.” Thus when the author and her husband 
left wartime Washington they were off to ad- 

ventures in Alaska and New Hampshire 


FOWLER, GENE, 1890- 
Minutes of the Last Meeting. Viking 
1954 277p illus $3.75 

“Though this is the biography of Sadakichi 
Hartmann, a charlatan painter who was irre- 
trievably mixed up with all the phases of the 
theatre and the films, tthe author lays his book 
largely in the studio home of John Decker which 
was frequented by Fowler, John Barrymore, W. 
C. Fields, and other celebrities.” Library journal 


KELLY, EMMETT, 1898 ?- 

Clown; ,by, Emmett wong | with F. Bev- 
erly Kelley; decorations by Alicia Fiene. 
Prentice-Hall 1954 271p illus $3.95 

“The autobiography of the noted sad-faced 
tramp clown of Ringling-Barnum details his 
thirty years in the business.” American news of 

20ks 
LAMB, HAROLD, 1892- 

Charlemagne; the legend and the man. 
Doubleday 1954 320p map $4.50 

“A... biography of Charlemagne, the em- 


ror who united most of Europe through 
loody warfare, shrewd concessions to national 
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feeling, and a genuine understanding of the com- 
mon citizens of his empire. From his boyhood 
through his four marriages, his establishment of 
po Holy Roman Empire, and on.” Retail book- 
sellez 


MEDARY, MARJORIE, 1890- 

Each One Teach One; Frank Laubach, 
friend to millions. Longmans 1954 
227p illus $3 

Trained as a missionary Frank Laubach 
went out to the Philippines to work among the 

Moros. “There he developed the kernel of his 

unique method—listen first, and then teach his 

people to teach their fellows what they them- 
selves had learned. His plan bore fruit as his 
labors extended to Burma, to India, to Africa, to 

South America.” Kirkus 


SMITH, LILLIAN EUGENIA, 1897- 
The Journey. World Pub. 1954 256p 


$3.50 

A spiritual journey through the author's 
memory of people and scenes along life's way. 
“I went on this journey to find an image of the 
human being that I could feel proud of. I 
wanted to reassure myself of mortal strength, of 
man's power not only to survive on this earth 
but to continue growing in stature.” Prologue 


AUSTRALIA 


BLUNDEN, GODFREY, 1906- 
Land and People of Australia. Lippincott 


1954 128p illus maps (Portraits of the 
nations ser) $2.75 
After a description of the geography and 
geological history of the continent of Australia 
and an account of its aboriginal people, plants 
and animals, the author traces its development 
from the days of discovery and exploration to 
the present 


MOOREHEAD, ALAN, 1910- 
Rum Jungle. Scribner 1954 181p illus 
map $3.50 

The author's account of his travels in 
northern Australia. He tells of aborigines, koala 
bears, kangaroos, cattle stations, the recent dis- 
covery of uranium, etc. 

Portions of the material in this book ap- 
peared originally in “The New Yorker’ in 
somewhat different form 


CHRISTIAN ETHICS 


CHILDS, MARQUIS WILLIAM, 1903- 

Ethics in Business Society, by Marquis W. 
Childs and Douglass Cater. Harper 
1954 191p $2.75 

A definition for the general reader of the 
role of ethics in modern life. Bringing the broad 
problems of faith into the immediate area of 
daily life and thought, the authors appeal for 
recognition of the fact that religion is relevant 
to the decisions that each of us must make as 
we earn our daily bread 
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EDUCATION 


TAYLOR, HAROLD, 1914- 
On Education and Freedom. Abelard- 
Schuman 1954 320p $3.50 

Seven essays on modern American educa- 
tion on the college level, in which the author 
develops his philosophy of liberalism for educa- 
tional reform, for the defense of intellectual 
freedom, and for the development of moral 
values 

Contents: Moral values and the experience 
of art; College president; Moral leadership and 
education; Philosophy and the teacher; On the 
education of women; Life, art, and the humani- 
ties; Communism and the American colleges 


GIPSIES 


STARKIE, WALTER FirzWILLIAM, 1894- 
In Sara's Tents. Dutton 1953 339p illus 
music $6 

“A living chronicle of gypsy history and 
legend, the author's own travels with the gypsies 
in Europe, a good deal about their way of life, 
their music, their attempts to adjust their ways 
to the ever-increasing pressure of civilization 
and their own belief in their descent from Sara 
the Egyptian.” Retail bookseller 


IN THE FUTURE 


BROWN, HARRISON ScoTT, 1917- 
. . » Challenge of Man’s Future. Viking 


1954 290p illus $3.75 

“Balancing statistics on population against 
our stock of resources, a young geo-chemist con- 
siders the ‘what next?’ of both and comes across 
with some challenging posers about a future on 
an earth we are constantly draining of food, 
energy and material. Dividing the world into 
three groups, agrarian, industrial and _transi- 
tional—he examines the interrelationships of 
each.” Kirkus 


LEYSON, BuRR WATKINS, 1898- 

Man, Rockets and Space; illus. with pho- 
tographs and diagrams. Dutton 1954 
188p illus $3.50 

“Factual reports on the latest scientific ad- 
vances in rockets, space travel, interplanetary 
communication, the possibility of life on other 
planets, etc.” Retail bookseller 


STALEY, EUGENE, 1906- 

Future of Underdeveloped Countries ; po- 
litical implications of economic devel- 
opment. Pub. for the Council on For- 
eign Relations by Harper 1954 410p 
map $5 

In view of the Communist program of win- 
ning underdeveloped countries to communism 
the author analyzes the political implications of 
the U.S. policy of foreign aid. He challenges 
the assumption that improving living conditions 
will tend to promote democracy in the poorer 
nations. In conclusion he offers some alterna- 
tives to the Communist approach 


WRIGHT, FRANK LLoyp, 1869- 
Future of Architecture. Horizon Press 
1953 326p illus $7.50 

“Contains both new material and several 
volumes of Frank Lloyd Wright's major writings 
and lectures of the past quarter century, the 
earliest being the long out-of-print “Modern 
Architecture’ and the latest “The Language of 
Organic Architecture’ written this summer. This 
book also sums up Mr. Wright's views on art, 
education and history.” Springfield Republican 


NATURE 


ALLEN, DURWARD LEON, 1910- 

Our Wildlife Legacy. Funk 1954 422p 

illus $5 
The author “gives a vivid picture of the 
present status of wildlife development, and 
shows how man’s attempts at conservation have 
affected the population of large and small game. 

Based on personal experience, and on a detailed 

study of various conservation programs, he out- 

lines the essential features of a realistic and 
workable conservation policy.” Library journal 
CLARK, DENIS, d. 1950? 

Black Lightning; the story of a leopard; 
illus. by C. Gifford Ambler. Viking 
1954 144p illus $2.50 

Black Lightning is a raven-black leopard 
living on the island of Ceylon. This book is 
more than a life-cycle story of a leopard. It is 
the story of a whole island, of the jungle and 
of the different animals that live in it, and of 
the people of the town, village, and countryside 

Hass, HANS 

Men and Sharks; tr. from the German 
by Barrows Mussey; with sixty-four 
photographs.. Doubleday 1954 318p 
32 plates $3.95 

Original edition published in 1949 in 
Zurich, under the title of “Menschen und Haie”’ 

The author tells of his adventures proving 
that ‘sharks aren't dangerous” on an expedition 
in the coastal waters of Greece. Includes ac- 
ounts of diving problems, of making moving 
pictures, exploring sunken wrecks and under- 
water caverns, and descriptions of various under- 
sea flora and fauna 

SCHWARZKOPF, CHETWOOD 

Fur, Fin and Feathers, by Chet Schwarz- 
kopf ; illus. by Dimitri N. Alexandroff. 
Crowell 1954 149p illus $2.75 

Eight stories about trout, owls, beavers, 
raccoons, swans and pheasants. Based on the 
author's observations of wild life in the Giant 

Redwood region of northern California 


OUR AMERICA 


BARZUN, JACQUES MARTIN, 1907- 

God's Country and Mine; a declaration 
of love spiced with a few harsh words. 
Little 1954 344p $5 

The author “studies America’s past and 
present—its frivolity, its peculiar politics, its 
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BARZUN, JACQUES M.—Continued 


mass production, its morality—and finds that in 
spite of faults it stands for freedom and integrity 
of spirit.” Retail bookseller 


DURANT, JOHN, 1902- 

Pictorial History of American Ships; on 
the high seas and inland waters, by 
John and Alice Durant. Barnes, A.S. 
1953 312p illus $10 

“The story of the part played by ships in 

American history—not only on the ocean but on 

our lakes, rivers, and canals. A few of the sub- 

jects covered are the explorers, the clipper ships, 

Panama Canal pirates, river craft, yachting and 

racing, and our Navy in World War II.”" Retail 

bookseller 


SCHACHNER, NATHAN, 1895- 
The Founding Fathers. 
630p $6 
In this book covering the first twelve years 
of the United States as a nation (1789-1801) 
the author shows to what extent such men as 
Washington, John Adams, Jefferson, Hamilton, 
Gallatin, and many other leaders of that period 
were responsible for the survival of both the 
new nation and its new democratic form of 
government 


SECOND WORLD WAR 


BRYAN, JOSEPH, 1904- 

Aircraft Carrier. Ballantine 1954 205p $3 
“When I was ordered to the "Yorktown’ 

tin January 1945) I was given special permission 

for a diary. . . Here is the result.” Foreword 
This is a record of the daily life of the 

Pacific fleet during World War II, the call to 

general waters, raids to Tokyo and Okinawa, 

attacks by the Japanese, etc. 


PAPE, RICHARD, 1916- 

Boldness Be My Friend; foreword by 
Lord Tedder; introduction by Sir Archi- 
bald McIndoe; illus. with photographs. 
Houghton 1954 309p illus map $3.50 

“In an amazing record of courage and en- 
durance, an RAF navigator, shot down over 

Germany in 1941, tells of incredible hardships 

in prison camps, three unsuccessful attempts to 

escape and final repatriation in 1944.” Book- 
mar 


WARREN, CHARLES ESME THORNTON 
Midget Raiders; the wartime story of hu- 
man torpedoes and midget submarines, 
by C. E. T. Warren and James Ben- 
son. Sloane 1954 318p illus map $4.50 
Published in England under the title: 
Above us the waves 
“During World War II the British Ad- 
miralty developed a mode of warfare which, 
despite its effectiveness, has received little pub- 
licity—the utilization of manned torpedoes and 
midget submarines. This volume provides a 
. . « picture of the project from the time of its 
inception until the cessation of hostilities.” Li- 
brary journal 


Putnam 1954 


READERS' 
17th CENTURY FRANCE 


Lewis, WARREN HAMILTON, 1895- 
The Splendid Century. Sloane 1953 306p 
illus $5 
“This is not only the story of Louis XIV, 
his life, loves, the people and events that made 
his reign memorable, but a story of 17th century 
France and its way of life.” Huntting 
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WAR 


ARON, RAYMOND, 1905- 
Century of Total War. Doubleday 1954 
379p $5 


The author analyzes “some political, eco- 
nomic and ideological forces at work since early 
years of 20th century; discusses some of crucial 
problems of our time, such as East-West ten- 
sion, welfare state, and ponders question whether 
Cold War is preparation or substitute for total 
war.” Library journal 


WHY CRIME? 


BOWEN, CROSWELL 
They Went Wrong. McGraw 1954 264p 
$3.50 


Narratives of six people who made the 
wrong turning and chose lives of crime or com- 
mitted crimes for which they later had to pay. 
Factual accounts told from records and personal 
interviews by a reporter 


WIT, FOLLY & NONSENSE 


FRANKLIN, BENJAMIN, 1706-1790 
Franklin's Wit and Folly: The Bagatelles ; 
Richard E, Amacher ed). Rutgers 
Univ. Press 1953 188p front $4 
A compilation of short essays to entertain 
his French friends which Franklin wrote during 
the years 1775 to 1785 while U.S. representative 
to Louis XVI's court 
After an introductory appraisal of Frank- 
lin's reputation abroad, the essays comment on 
a wide range of assorted subjects 
“This book constitutes a complete edition 
and establishes the text—a total of thirteen 
essays . . . (and) four supplementary bagatelles.”’ 
Foreword 


LEAR, EDWARD, 1812-1888 
Teapots and Quails, and Other New Non- 
senses; ed. and introduced by Angus 
Davidson and Philip Hofer. Harvard 
Univ. Press 1953 63p illus $3.50 
A collection of Lear's manuscripts and 
drawings published by permission of Lear's lit- 
erary representative with the cooperation of the 
Houghton Library at Harvard University. All the 
material in this book is hitherto unpublished 
except for a few of the limericks 
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YOUNG PEOPLE 


FRIERMOOD, ELISABETH HAMILTON 

Hoosier Heritage; illus. by Robert Hal- 

lock. Doubleday 1954 221p illus $2.75 

A story of pioneer life in the Middle West 

in the 1870's. Julie, the heroine travels from 

her Indiana farm home to the Ozarks where she 

settles with a married sister and finds a husband 
of her own 


KNIGHT, RUTH ADAMS (YINGLING) 1898- 
Top of the Mountain. Doubleday 1953 
222p map $2.75 
“Two young men, American and Swiss, 
one of whom has saved the other's life, grow in 
friendship as they travel together across Switzer- 
land, sharing new danger as well as work, for, 
and, somewhat less willingly, love of the same 
girl.” Publishers’ weekly 


LUMBARD, CHARLES G, 1928- 
Senior Spring; a novel. Simon & Schuster 
1954 243p $3.50 

“His senior year was according to tradition 
up to a point—dances, fraternity house com- 
panionship, hard study, and dates—but it was 
Cassy who threw things out of gear, because 
Cassy did not deny her passion and grim reality 
caught Steve flat-footed.” Retail bookseller 


McDONALD, LUCILE (SAUNDERS) 1898- 
Friday’s Child, by Lucile McDonald and 


Zola H. Ross. Nelson 1954 189p front 


$2.50 

Present day Washington (State) is the 
background for this newspaper story. “As hero 
and heroine are copy girl Fran, also a freshman 
at the University in Seattle, and copyboy Barry, 
worried and a little resentful over all the deter- 
rents to making good. .. There is the mystery 
of Barry's falsely convicted brother Phil which 
the two students solve in a surprise ending.” 
Kirkus 


McGraw, WILLIAM CORBIN 
High Road Home ,by, William Corbin 
ppseud,. Coward-McCann 1954 250p 


ront $2.75 
“Two boys—Nico, a French war orphan 
in search of his father, and Dud, an American 
boy in search of a newspaper career—discover 
America in the people they meet as they work 
and hitchhike their way to the West Coast.” 
McClurg. Book news 


MyGatTT, EMMIE D. 
Stand by for Danger. Longmans 1954 
186p map $2.50 
Further adventures of the three boys con- 
cerned in the author’s “Rim-rocked.” Upon re- 
turning to school they set up a ham radio sta- 
tion and, as a result, become involved in the 
rescue of a classmate’s father, a refugee scientist 
A section at the end of the book gives in- 
formation concerning amateur radio including 
signals, government regulations, etc. 


SUBTEEN 


Best, ALLENA (CHAMPLIN) 1892- 

Hay-Foot, Straw-Foot; written and illus. 
by Erick Berry ;pseud,. Viking 1954 
95p illus $2.50 

“Twelve-year-old Si Cameron, with his 
talent for rwhistling and) drumming, succeeds in 
enlisting in Abercrombie’s army during the 

French and Indian Wars, and the catchy tune 

he whistles becomes the inspiration for “Yankee 

Doodle.’ ’ Retail bookseller 

BROWN, FRIEDA KENYON 
Last Hurdle; illus. by Peter Spier. Crow- 
ell 1953 202p illus $2.50 

“More than anything Kathy wanted a horse 
of her own. Finally she got one—Baldy wasn’t 
much like what anyone else would have wanted, 
but by the day of the horse show Kathy's love 
and hard work had produced something very 
special.” Publishers’ weekly 

ENGELHARD, GEORGIA 

Peterli and the Mountain; pictures by 
Madeleine Gekiere. Lippincott 1954 
39p illus $2.25 

“These adventures of Peterli, the moun- 

tain-climbing cat, are based on a true story of a 

cat who really did scale the treacherous Matter- 

horn.” Retail bookseller 
RYDBERG, ERNIE 
Bright Summer; illus. by Vera Neville. 
Longmans 1953 131p illus $2.50 
A “story of Teresita who wears a leg brace 
and is talented in drawing. Teresita’s family 
have migrated from Mexico to pick oranges, 
lemons, and walnuts in the groves of Califor- 
nia.” Library journal 
SELLEW, CATHARINE F, 1922- 

Adventures with the Heroes; with illus. 
by Steele Savage. Little 1954 145p 
illus $2.75 

A retelling of the great story of the heroes, 
half god and half man, who long ago lived in 
the land of the Norsemen. It is the story of the 

Volsungs and, at the end, of the Nibelungs who 

followed them 

STEELE, WILLIAM O. 1917- 

Winter Danger; illus. by Paul Galdone. 

Harcourt 1954 183p illus $1.75 
A story of an 11-year-old boy’s efforts to 

adjust to a Tennessee frontier village after a 

freer life in the woods with his father. Jared, a 

wanderer and hunter, leaves his son rather than 

settle down. The time is about 1780 


PICTURE BOOKS 


CoE, LLoyp, 1899- 

Boku and the Sound; written and illus. 
by Lloyd Coe. Crowell 1954 29p illus 
$2 

The adventures of Boku and eleven other 
chimpanzees as they go through their native 


African jungle in search of the sound that goes 
boom-boompa-boom in the night 








KAHL, VIRGINIA 


Away Went Wolfgang! Written and 


illus. by Virginia Kahl. Scribner 1954 
unp illus $2 

A picture book which tells a tale of an 

enormous dog named Wolfgang who pulled a 

milk cart in a tiny Austrian village and ran at 

such a pace that the milk all turned to butter 


SAUER, JULIA LINA, 1891- 
Mike's House; illus. by Don Freeman. 
Viking 1954 31p illus $2.50 
The dilemma of four years old Robert, so 
entranced with Mike Mulligan, a character in 


READERS’ CHOICE OF BEST BOOKS 


a book at the Public Library that he calls the 
Library ‘Mike's House.’ It takes a policeman 
and a restaurant waitress some detecting to put 
Robert on his way again when he gets lost en 
route to the Library one snowy day.” Kirkus 


WaTSON, NANCY DINGMAN 

What Is One? With pictures by Aldren 
A. Watson. Knopf 1954 unp illus $2 
“Playing in the snow Linda, just out of 
babyhood, asks the questions from what is one? 
to what is ten?——while her older brother Peter 
tells her what corresponds to the numbers— 
from a single pine tree to her ten fingers and 

toes.” Kirkus 





CURRENT LIBRARY FAVORITES 


The figures represent the combined standing of each book based on reports from the public 
libraries of: Baltimore, Birmingham, Buffalo, Cleveland, Dallas, Denver, Des Moines, Detroit, 
Indianapolis, Kansas City, Los Angeles, Louisville, Memphis, Milwaukee, Minneapolis, Newark, 
New Orleans, New York City, Pittsburgh, Portland, Salt Lake City, San Francisco, Seattle, Spring- 


field, and Toronto. 





FICTION 


THOMPSON. Not as a Strange 
MICHENER. Sayonara 

Wr.iz. Tomorrow! 
SHELLABARGER. Lord Vanity 
Jones. From Here to Eternity 
SOUBIRAN. The Doctors 
KANE. The Lady of Arlington 
GANN. High and Mighty 
West. Cress Delahanty 

Uris. Battle Cry 

SELINKO. Desirée 

BeLtow. Adventures of Augie March 
Hayes. Desperate Hours 
CRONIN. Beyond This Place 


+NONFICTION 


PEALE. The Power of Positive Thinking .... 
MontTAGU. The Man Who Never Was 
Hunt. Conquest of Everest 

Wuirte. Second Tree from the Corner 
Maurois. Lélia 

Davis. But We Were Born Free 

HARPER. Seven Years in Tibet 

SHEEN. Life is Worth Living 

Bowtes. Ambassador's Report 

OVERSTREET. The Mind Alive 

LINDBERGH. Spirit of St. Louis 

RHINE. New World of the Mind 

KEYHOE. Flying Saucers from Outer Space .. 
Lesiiz. Flying Saucers Have Landed 

Wuire. Fire in the Ashes 





